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IT: E art of pleaſing in n converting. 
is ſo neceſſary a requiſite in eve 
man's journey thro' life, that I have 
ten wondered why the great maſters of 
antiquity, fo us i paſſed over this 
branch of a young man's ſtudy, while 
they took ſuch pains to impreſs upon the 
mind, habits that unavoidably produce a 
quite contrary effect. An auſtere gravi- 
ty and affected taciturnity were taught 
in the ſchools of the antients as the 

eſt accompliſhments of thoſe born tag 
command; while ſprightlineſsandloqua> == 
city, gay and enlivening fallies of wit 
and humour, were ES. = ht to degrade 
high characters, and were 353 to- 
lerable only in thoſe of inferior ranks. 
This doctrine is not peculiar to e = 
ſchools of the antients; the learned of 
2 own times too often bring into ſo- 
y che ſtiffneſs of the . * 
though they lay "Lde the ſcholat s 5 
diſdain to ſmooth, the wrinkles of at's BY: 
Noor , or to Ae ſtiffneſs 8 2 


1809 pleafe by their converfation, but te 
Kreft 


do dy cdſe under the fame reſtramt. 


„ PREFACE. 
kemnity of their features, by the ſmiles 
of WMilarity and the'dimples of laughter. 
Nor is this ſuperlative gravity-confin- 
end to thoſe who converſe only with 
books; to the {urly . philoſopher, or to 
8 Ke lolemn divine. Every one may find, | 

among his 9 perſons who 
are equally dull by nature, and moroſe 
by habit; who enter into company not 


check all mirch by an impertinent 

ty; on whoſe countenances joy never 
arkles, and in whoſe breaſts the plea- 
res of ſociety can have no place. Theſe 
behave. to the world as a maſter to his 
fervants ; arid being ever upon the fe- 
ferve” thernſelbes, neceffarily lay every 
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Characters of this ftamp are by no 
means deſireable, ſince they excite no e- 
mulation, and ſince none who have aim- 
it popularity have ever endeavoured 
x0 mitate. On the other hand, the ſpright- 
by, chearful companion whois contitnial- 

Iy Ikritz ing out new ſubjects of mirth and 
good humour, while he is joyous him- 
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af, diffufes joy to every one about hin. 


Such a facetious merry mortal is formed 
to amuſe, to enliven and divert, and as 
8 3 N 5 i . | : . | 1 he 


N 
the pleaſure of others ſeems to be; his 
ſole aim, their approbation is beſtowed 
as his neceſſary reward, and when ap- 
probation is once gained, affection, if it 
does not always accompany it, is ſeldom. - ' 
out of call. Wherever this man leads, 
his companions will follow. But as the þ 
brighteſt genius will ſometimes flag, and 
be incapable of exerting his powers, the 
following work will afford innumerable 
ſeaſonable hints, and memory will ſup- 
ply the defects of imagination. | 

It is not every one, however, that can 
attain the happy talent of enlivening con-- . 
verſation. Sprightly ſtarts of wit, pleaf-- 
ing ſallies of imagination, and all the 
quickneſs and ſmartneſs of repartee, are 
not to be acquired by rule. The wit in- 
deed may inſpire wit, but his influenccs 
will laſt no longer than his preſcnce ; and 
thoſe who attempt to keep ap the ball, 
generally have cauſe to repent of their 
olly. The authors who have writtenap= -.__Þ 
on this ſubject, have already exhauſted = 
the ridicule to which thoſe who affect to: ü 

pleafe, without the neceſſary requiſites,, * 

always expoſe themſelves, whenever hex 
aſpire at any thing like pleaſantry; bun 
tho all cannot arrive at che * preaſ= © 3 
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ing, they may at leaſt go ſo far as not 
1 ©o diſguſt 3 3 more, they 
may reap advantage from borrowed wit, 
an gan. applzule. from a tale of Swift, 
or add freſh ſprightlineſs to a languid 
converſation, by a pun of Ben Johnſon. 
But the perſons for whom the follow- 
ing ſheets were principally written, are 
_ thoſe who diſtinguiſh themſelves in con- 
verfation by the agreeable way in which 
they tell a ſtory. Theſe by an archneſs 
in their manner, a droll turn of expreſſi- 
on, and the imitation of the peculiar ac- 
cent of the country of the perſons they 
mention, conſtantly fix attcntion, and 
are liſtened to with pleaſure. By this 
happy art they lead the laugh, and when- 
ever they plcaſe are ſure of gaining ap- 
plauſe. But it has been IE that 
| _ thcle, more than any other, are liable to 
| one great impropriety, and that is, ſeve- 
ral times repeating the ſame ſtory in the 
F ſame company; an impropriety which 
== this work is directly calculated to remedy, 
by affording them a fund of new matter, 
by which Geir Ee 2 of entertaining 
will be prodigiouſly enlarged. 
I) hat the power of plealing in conver- 
_. fation may be made more general than is 
825 S uſually 
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PREFACE Wm 7 
uſuaily imagined, and that many who. _ 
are unwillingly filent in company, may 
be furniſhed with the means of diſplay- 
ing their abilities to advantage, is a truth, _ 
that, 1 think, may eaſily be demon- 

1. WF ſtrated. I he man of good ſenſe, who 
takes care to ſtock his mind with proper 

© WW materials, tho' he may want the ſudden. 

- MW fluſh of wit, may yet ſhine with a bright 
hand ſteady blaze, and by the force of 

's W good humour and the knowledge of men 
and things, may inſtru and pleaſe with- 
cout having recourſe to a pun or a point- 

„ed jeſt; and give a noble and rational de 
d IF light, without ſetting the table on a rar. 
is He may keep up the ſprightlineſs of con- 
„ 
* 
it 
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verſation, and animate it with life and 
ſpirit, by. illuſtrating his remarks with 
real characters, remarkable events, hiſto- - 


rical narrations, and incidents drawn from 
the lives of the moſt diſtinguiſhed per- 
Ce ſonages. 8 >. {46 -xot p 
h *'1 his accompliſhment was hitherto on- 
„ K. be obtained by great reading, ang 
uſe of a ee books; but here, 

g the following ſmall volume anſwers the 
purpole of à library, as it is collected 
from a great number of the moſt cele- - © ? 
brated works, and calculated to Fora «2 
Beds TA | adun- 


abundant matter for converſation, by en- 
abling the judicious teader to introduce 
almoſt any ſubject, and to purſue and 
enhiven it with ſome agrecable and perti- 
nent aneedote, dignified with real cha- 
rafters, which do honour to the ſpeaker, 
Thus, were a gentleman diſcourſing 
bk generoſity of ſpirit, how happily might 
he introduce an inſtance of this virtue in: 
the noble manner in which the duke of 
Bedford behaved to the wife of one of 
his poor tenants ; or in Mr Quin's ge- 
nerous behaviour to the ingenious Mr 
Thomſon. Were the bravery of the 
* Engliſh troops the ſubject, with what 
- propriety might he introduce our am- 
baſſador's anſwer to the king of Pruſſia, 
F _ who defired to know, if he thought 
there were a corps in England that could 
beat an equal number of his tall grena- 
- - diets? Or, how aptly might he mention 
the duke of Marlborough's ipeech to ge- 
weil Cadogan on his furniſhing back- 
= plates for the ſoldiers? 
= - In ſhort, cheſe genuine angedotes muſt 
de of the greateſt ſervice fo every one 
who would: ſhine in converſation, and 
We have taken all imaginable pains 10 
tender it as perfect as poſſible. + The: 
e 8 | works. 
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PREFACE. is 
works of this kind have been conſtantly 
collected from performances of the ſame 
nature; but this is compiled from the 
authors themſelves, our moſt celebrated 
biographers and hiſtorians, and there are 
added a variety of curious particulars re- 
ting to the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſon- 
ages, which have been preſerved in the _ 
Sens of their friends, and were never 
before made public. 
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was remarka for his ſweetneſs of tem- 
per, as well as every other chriſtian virtue, 
pe the following ſtory affords a proof. 
'4 oung gentleman, whoſe family had been 
ell SER. with the biſhop, in making the tour of 3 
gland before he went abroad, called to pay his re- 
4 ects to his lordſhip as he paſſed by his ſeat in the 
Wountry, It happened to be dinner-time, and the room 
ull of company. The hiſhop, however, received bim 
ith much familiarity, hut the ſervant in reaching m 
chair, threw down à curious weather- == that had 
oft twenty guineas, and broke it. ntleman 
under inſinite concern and began _ the ſer- 
at, and make an apology for being himſelf the occa - 
won of the accident ; when the biſhop with 
ature interrupted him, Be under no concern, Sin, ſaich -. == 
is lordſhip, ſmiling, for I am much bebolden ta you for: © 
2 We bave bad a very dry ſeaſon ; and now. f e _ 
we ſhall have rain. I never ſaw the glaſs jo l,. 
41 455 Every body was pleaſed with the humour e 
try of the turn; and the more ſo, as his lords. 
hip -was then turn d of eighty, a time of life, when; - 
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i ANECDOTES, er. 
MI K-—ne, an alderman of Lynn in Norfolk, fa- 
_ + "her to the famous ambaſſador of chat name, and to 
due preſent right revs. biſhop of C -ſter, who' was then 
din orders but without any preferment, thought it his 
Adauty wait upon Sir Robert Walpole, the firſt time he 
came to Houghton-Hall after his {on had been honour: 
ed with a public character in Spain, As Sir Robert was 
at that time prime miniſter, moſt of the noblemen and 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood were come likewiſe ts 
compliment him on his arrival in the country, Sir Ro- 
bert, however, received the alderman with uncommoii 
civility, and taking him to the company introduced him 
in this manner; My lord amd gentlemen, I have the 
Honour of a vifet from Mr alderman XK ne here, 
father to the ableſt miniſter his majeſly has abroad ; 
And (ſaid the honeſt, old, plain country alderman, with- 
out the leaſt heſitation) give me leave to add, my lords 
and gentlemen, —— 10 one alſo of the pooreſt miniſters 
' bis majeſly has at home. This ſeaſonable reply, in all 
probability, laid the foundation of that poſt of eminence Wi 
in the church which the preſent biſhop of C——r now 
fills with fo much honour to himſelf and fatisfaQtion.to Wi 
the public; for he was in a very little while afterwards 8 
ted to the-fine living of Stanhope in the dioceſs of 
Durham, and from thence promoted to his preſent dig- 


Tus late lord Waldgrave, on abjating the cathol 


- - religion, was ſent ambaſſador to Franee, where he re- 
ſided ſeveral-years; and one day being at an entertain- 
ment, at which many noblemen were „his couſin, 
= thedukeof Berwick, who was diſguſted-and ROY'S 
wtf him, took occalion-to-{peak of religion, and in 
dente of che converſation, afked bie lordſbip to y 
| Frankly, Wbether the miniſters of Rate, or the tminiſtors 
of the goſpel had the greateſt ſhare in his converſion?” 
Fe wich che earl with ao leſs humour than. vivacity 
eld, Truly, my lord duke, you muſt excuſt mes A 
i Ben Cake rl, r 
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„Hm. This unexpected anſwer turned the laugnx 
Fee duke, who ner fer wren to be EP. l 


pn fo ſerious a fabject, 8 
General Kirk, who commanded at Tangier for 1 
ears, upon his retura home in King James IId's time, 
hen the army began to be new modelled, being a gal- 
ant officer, was preſs'd by his majeſty to become a pro- 
elyte to the Raman faith, as the moſt acceptable means 
recommending himſelf to favour and preferment, — 


he general, when the king had done ſpeaking, exprefſ- q 
d great concern that it was not in his power to com- 3 


ply with his majeſty's deſire, becauſe, he was really pre- 
ngaged. His majefty ſmiled, and aſſced him what be 
eant ? y, truly, anſwered Kik, when I was abroatlÞ* ©. n 
promiſed the emperor of Morocco, that if ever 3 * +8 
hanged my religion, I would turn Mahometan—and t © 
ever did break my word in my life, and muſt beg leave 
v ſay, I never will, hs * 
While the reverend Baſil Kernet was chaplain to we 
Wngliſh factory at Leghorn, tho' the Engliſh exerciſed - 
ear religion with the utmoſt caution and privacy, he mer. 
ich great oppoſition from the papiſts, and was in great 
auger from the inquiſition : they had given ſecret or- 
ers to apprehend him, and to hurry him away to Piſa, 
nd there diſpoſe of him in the moſt rigid manner.” Up- 
Wn notice of this delight Dr Newton, the Englith envoy! 
t Florence, interpoſed his offices at that court, bor 
ould obtain no other anſwer, than that he might ſend 
or the Britiſh preacher, and keep him in his own family” 1 
$ his domeſtic chaplain, otherwiſe he mult take the c 
equences, for in religious matters the court of Iniqui= 
ion was faperior to all civil powers. The envoy com- 
punickted his anſwer to the earl of Sunderland, then 
dridcipal ſecretary to queen Anne, who teturned for aq-" 1 
wer in her majeſty's name, that if any affront was G 1 
d to the Britiſh chaplain at Leghorn, ber fears” - 3 
defi take ſatis faction. This -anſwer-beirig wommum -. 
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„ ANECDOTES, te., | 
cated to the great duke, and by him to the pope, his 
holineſs reply'd, That the canons of the church and the 


cannons of the fleet were two things ; and therefore the 
matter in diſpute might be diſpouſed with, as there was 


na likelibood of engaging upon. equal terms. 


A curate of great Jearning and merit, but without 
apy. view of preferment, found an opportunity of preach- 
ing in Worceſter cathedral, when Dr Hough, already 
ſpoken of, was biſhop of that ſee; the curate made a 
molt excellent diſcourſe in which he diſcovered greater 
abilities than was uſually found in the common run of 
young clergymen, T bs biſbop, who was preſent, and 
had remark'd him, ſent after . was over his ver- 
go wi a meſſage, deſiring to know of the young gen- 

an his name, and where his lui was? My duty to 
his lordſhip, Sir, {aid he to the verger, and tell him, 29 
Rame. is Lewis; ; that living J have none, but-my ſlarv- 
Ang i it Wales. His lordſhip was got diſpleaſed with 
the humour af his anſwer; and jn a rt time remem- 
hered to provide for him. 


Dr Lancelot Blackburri, archbiſhop of York; i in his 
| yquoger rs, it is faid, had been a bucaneering, upon 
which was founded the following ſtory when he was be-. 
come dean of Exeter. Two of bis former ſhipmates. 
ſlept into church accidentally while he was in the pul · 
nit a preaching. -. They were quite ſtrangers to his new. 
, - way of life, and could hardly believe their eyes or ears. 
One of them as they were coming out of church after, 
the ſervice, was ended; in the hearing of the dean, ſwore: 

great oath, that be that ' preached to-day muſt, be: 
| or the devil. It muſt be the devil, then, reply d 
the other, er Ill be. dM -i Lancy has not been 
eng lang before new, I. ſhould be ſorry for that, ſaid. 
de dean, Joiniag them, far e profeſſion is to fave ſos, 
and the leſs of an old friend's, grieve ivy Alb 
ers in. raptures at meeting que another ſo unexpetted-: 
7 ny 1 e 2 3 
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earned on with ſea · füriug freedom, it was aſk'd, how 

ſueh a wicked d — gas Lancy had been, could ever think 

of turning prieſt ? 0h, ob! ſaid the dean, tbe greater 

the finner, the better the ſaint. I hope, bad as I have 

been, to be a good archbiſhop before I die: which ac- 

W -cordingly came to paſs, tho he had no likelihood-ot any 
ſuch preferment When he ſpoke the words. 
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Dr King, wdo had been many years archbiſhop of 
Dublin, and had been long. celebrated for his wit and 
learning, when Dr Lindſey, the primate. of Ireland died, 
made claim to» the primacy, as a preferment to which 
be bad a-righr from his ſtation im the ſee of Dublin, and 
from his acknowledged character in the church, Nei- 
ther of theſe pretenſions were prevalent, He was look- - 
ed upon as foo far advanced in years to be removed. 
The reaſon alledged was as mortifying as the refuſal, 
but the archbiſhop: had no opportunity of ſhewing his 
velentinent except to the new primate Dr Bouker, whom 
he 'reteived at his own houſe, and in his dining-room 
parlour, without riſing from his chair; and to Hot he 
made an apology, by ſaying in his uſual ſtrain of wit, 
and with his afual ſneering countenance, My lord, T am 
<eertain your graze will forgive me, becauſe you know, 
Fam too old to riſe. | Ty”. - hs 8 
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Wen king James T. was called to the throne of Eng- 
Hand, che lords and commons vied with each other in 
Congratulations on his happy aeceſſion; and this being 
"reported to lord Montroſe, who was at the head of af- 
fairs in Scotland in order to pleaſe him, as he was known 
do entertain a great affection for his majeſty, his lord - 
"ſhip was obſerved to look very grave upon it, and with 
a forrowfal countenance; By my ſaul, mon, faid he tv 
do the peſon that brough him the news, I much feared 
* for yon foulifh folk will ſpoil u grveed king. | 


At the ſirſt maſquerade bis late majeſty king George” 
Was at, there happened an accident that did great ho- 
W | 2 2. | non 
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nour to his good-nature ; a lady maſk'd whoſe name va 
not known, followed the king as if ſhe took him for's 
ſtranger, and invited him to drink a glaſs of wine at one 
af the beauſets, to which he readily comply'd ;. and the 
lady filling a bumper, ſaid, Here, maſk, the pretender', 
. health, Then filling another bumper, preſented it to 
"the king, who. received it with a ſmile ſaying, I drintÞ 
with all my heart to the health of all unfortunate prin-| 
cel. As many eyes were upon them the affair was ſoon 
known through the whole aſſembly, and "7 ont. ap- 


| Plauded his majeſty" s reply. 


During the uſurgation of Oliver Cromwell, Sir John 
. Howorth of Surrey, one of Cromwell's, knights, and 
attach d to his party, was ſued by the miniſter of the 

pariſh for tythes. While the ſuit was depending, Sir 
Joba fancicd the parſon preached at him every Sunday, 
. Whereupon he complained tg'the protector, who having 
heard the parſon's defence, and that he only preached 
in general terms againſt whoremongers, druokards, liars, 
' thieves and robbers, he diſmiſſed the knight with this 
reprimand, Sir John, go home, and bereaſter live in 
gd Sriendſhip with your miniſter. The word of the 
Lord is a ſearching word, and I am N it has any 

you out, WT Cs 
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Archbiſhop Comer kad a niece whom, a mar- 
* to a gentleman every. way her equal in  poihr 
. of family and fortune. The wedding - day was ſolem- 
nized with great pomp and ſplendor, after which, gc- 
cording 10 cuſtom, the new · married couple were let zt 
nigbt alone. The next morning the good arcl:biſhop | 
vent into their chamber, and enquiring after their 

health told them, he had a preſent to make them. 
, were impatient to know what it was; but the 
archbiſhop perſiſted in concealing it till they both pra- 
miſed him never to wear it at the ſame time; and hav- 
. ing extorted from them that ſolemn F he then 


pulled out a fe cap. } * - 1 | 


% 1 
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„he late Sir William Trumball was wont to tell 
& ſtory which he had from one that was preſent when 
king Charles I. being with ſome of his court at Oxford, 
dying his troubles, and a difcourſe ariſing what ſort of 

gs deſerved the pre-eminence and it being on all 


hands agreed to belong either to the ſpaniel or grey- 


bound; the king gave his opinion on the part of the 


greyhound ; becauſe, ſaid he, it hat all the good · na- 


ture of the other without its: fawning, 


During. a ſhort truce in queen Anne's: wars in Flan- 
ders, the cook of a marſhal of France invited Mr Lamb, 


cook to the duke of Marlborough, to dinner, which in- 


vitation Mr Lamb very readily accepted. The French- 
man had at his entertainment all the extraordinary kick - 
ſhaws the fertile imagination of his country's genius 
could invent; and Mr Lamb was higbly and elegantly 
entertain d. Ar- parting, great profeſſions of friendſhip- 
| paſſed on both ſides, and the Frenchman promiſed ſoon 
to return the viſit ; which he accordingly did; but to 
bis great aſtoniſhment, and to the ſurpriſe. of thoſe he 
carried with him, Mr Lamb had prepared nothing for 
his reception but a plain ſirloim of beef and a . 
ding. Sir, ſaid the Frenchman in broken 

gar, me expect ns ſuch diſh as dis on dis tre:grand oc- 
_ 8a/ton, me expect de ſoup-pullon, de ragout, de fricaſer, 
de tout la, de J art culinaire... 
Lamb, this is better than all the dainties that France 
can produce, *Tis what every Engliſhman - ſhould be 
be proud of; this diſh has carried my countrymen twice 


thro) France already, and I den doubt but it wilt a 
third time. Morbleu; (cry'd the Frenchman, laughing) 


but ve vil eat beef and puddang too, and den vat 
you do? and ſo they all fell on and eat heartily, 


i che Bale in 15, which was den e eee 


to preſerve the peace of the North, be di a fi · 
gate 10 Peterſbourg with a letter from the late kieg d 
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orks, ved e 57 


ngliſh, be- : 


Meonjeur, reply'd Mr 


1 * 
8 


; he Czaiinac Upon receiviog it ſhe coquired of the officer 
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not expected an anſwer ſhould be ſent * at. the ſame 


ſtinction dancing at a public aſſembly, the quickblrer ſhe 
had taken that morning dropt plentifully from her and 


many candles, the gentlemen took to be brilliants, and 
ſtooped down to take them up accordingly ; but finding 


Fellors who plead cauſes which they know in their con- 


dean, and a 
= counſellor at laſt fd him, / rhe devil were to die 
| abi 
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who: had the honour to preſent it, What number of ſhips 
' the Engliſh ſquadron might con/ift of .? His anſwer was, 
of twenty two, Hou, {aid the, in ſurpriſe, faventy tay 


fail of men of war to bring me one ſingle letter! li- 
the deareſt pojtage 1 have ever heard of, and I hope it i. 


abarge. 


Dr. Dover, an. eminent phyſician, i in the beginning | 
of the preſent reign, publiſhed a bcok, entitled, Dr | 


Dover laſt legaq to his country, in which he ſtrongly | 


recommended the uſe of quick-fitter, infomuch that it 
became the medicine of high and low, till a lady of di- 


all beſpangled the floor; which by the glaring light of | 


it was only quickſilver, and judging from whence it 
came, they cry'd out, that ſomebedy had ſcattered her 


diamonds, which occaſioned a horſe-laugh among the 
 gertlemen, and put all the ladies to the blaſh, This 
im cal accident diſcredited the preſcription; 


Dean Swift having preacked an aſſize ſermon in Ire- 
land, was afterwards mvited to dine with the judges, 
and having i in his diſcourſe conſidered the uſe and a 
of the law, he bad bore a littlc hard upon thoſe coun. 


ſeiences to be wreng; when dinner was over and the 
glaſs began to go round, a young barriſter who hap- 
pened to be pr reſent, took occaſion to retort upon the 

ter many altercations on both ſides, the 


whether a parſau might nt be found ſor money to preach 
bis "are ſermon ? Yes, ſaid Swift, and I would 
ly be the man, for I would then give tbr devil bis 
4 bave * day bis children, . 2 


"od N EC DUO T E S, &s. By 
The late renowned Peter the Great being at Weſt- 


minſter hall in term-time, and ſeeing multitudes of peo- 
ple ſwarming about the courts of law, is reported to 
have aſked ſome about him, Who all theſe buſy people 


mere, and what they were about ? and being anſwer'd. 


they are lawyers. Lawyers! returned he with greut 
vivac. ty, why I bave but four in my whole kingdom, and 
1 deſign to hang two of them as ſoon as I get home. 


Philip 1. of Spain took a particular delight in the 


plainneſs of his. equipage and entertainments; a noble- 


man being entertained by him at dinner, took occaſion - 


to inform his majeſty of the magnificence with which his 


W courtiers treated one another, and told him, that in the 
WE cvenirg a grand banquet was to be given by the arch- 


biſhop of Toledo, where his majeſty might be an eye- 
witneſs of the truth. The K. got himſelf introduced in- 
cognito to the banquet-room, and obſerved the vaſtneſs 


of the preparations, the grandeur of the entertainment, 
and withal heard their Giicourfe, wherein they boaſted . 


of their great eſtates, and the. penſions, they held from 
the king. Next morning he gave out that he was much 
indiſpos d, and was about to make his will; whereupon 
all the lords of his council repaired to court. At noon 
he came into the council chamber, and directing his diſ- 
courſe to the archbiſhop, aſk d him, how many kings 
of Spain he. had knoun in his time? He anſwered, four, 
What, na more ! cries the king; how: can that be, when 


in the ſhort ſpace of my own life I have known twenty. 
The lords preſent looked at one another, and could not 


think what he meant; when his majeſty. proceeding, 
Why, you are all kings, ſaid he, you. feaſt like lings, 
and you boaſt of the wealth of kings, and therefare it is 
but juſt you ſhould bear part of the butthen of the war 


like kings ; and accordingly a: moiety of your revenurs 


muſt be converted. to the payment of the army. 
In the reign of queen Ann, captain Hardy, whoſe 


ſhip was ſtationed at Lagos-bay, happened to receing 
macgubtcd. advice of the arrival of the Spaniſh galleons - 


m 1734, threw him his purſe, exculing the ſmallneſs of 
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undder the convoy of 17 men of war, in the harbour 0 
Vigo; and without any warrant for ſo doing ſet fail, 
and made ſuch expedition that he came up with Sir 
George Rook, who was then admiral and commander 
in chief in the Mediterranean, and gave him that intel. 
ligence, which engaged him to male the beſt of his way 
to Vigo where all the before mentioned galleons and 
men of war were either taken or deſtroyed. Sir George 
was ſenlible of the importance of the advice, and the 
' ſucceſsful:expedition of the captain; but after the fight 
was over, the victory obtained, and the proper advan- 
tages made of it, the admiral ordered captain Hardy on 
board; and with a ſtern countenance, You have. done, 
Sir, ſaid he, a very important piece of ſervice to uu 
© geen ; you have added, to the honour and riches of your 
country by your diligence ; but don't you knw that yu 
are at this inſtant Halle to be ſhot for guitting your /la- 
 tien?— He's. unworthy to bear a commiſſion under her 
 " majeſty, reply'd the captain, who holds his own life at 
' aught, when the glory and intereſt of his queen and 
country requires him to hazard it, On this Heroic. an- 
ſwer, the admiral diſpatched him home with the firſt 
"news of tbe victory, and letters of recommendation to 
dhe queen, who inftantly kaightcd him, and after wards 
made him a rear: admiral. 2; | 


ue pr. of Conti being highly pleaſed with the inre- 
pid behaviour of a grenadier at the ſiege of Philipſburgh, 


as am we wh es A oof *$5 Pee. 


Mt. "—_ as ++ as — 


the ſum it contained, as being too poor a reward for his 
courage: Next: morning the. grenadier went to the prince 
with a couple of diamond rings und other jewels of con- 
fiderable value. Sir, ſaid be, the gold {found in your 


- prirſe I ſuf poſe your: highneſs intended me: but thele J 
branig back to you as having no claim to them. Tou have, 
ſoldier, anſwered the prince, doubly deſerved them by 
your bravery, and by your: bontffy ; therefore they are 
| N . | 
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There is a ſtory of Seſoſtris king of Egypt, who be- 
mg many years blind was reſtored to fight by ſaluting a 


woman who had never known a man beſides her huſband. 


It is reported of Socrates, that though he bas written 

e ſevereſt of any. againſt ou yet upon making a 
diſcourſe concerning love, he preſſed his point with fo 
much ſucceſs, that. all the batchelors in his audience 
haſted away to their ſweethearts with a reſolution to 
marry the firſt opportunity ; and all the married men 
burried home, in raptures, to their wires. 

The lord chancellor Digby relates a ſingular ſtory of 

deaf nobleman in Spain, who, from a conftane obſer- 


vation of the various motions of the lips, tongue, and 


eyes, of the perſons with whom he converſed, perfectly 
underſtood what was ſaid to him, and could give appo- 
fite anſwers, if he could ſee the perſon that talked to 
him. The inference was, that his eyes performed the 
office of ears to him, and that the privation of one ſenſe 
adds to the yivacity of another. 


The Iriſh being oppreſſed and injured by 3 of 
Kildare in the reign of Henry VII. exhibited ſeveral 
articles of complaint againſt him to the.king, conclud- 
ing their information with theſe words; all Ireland 
cannot rule this carl. Why then, ſaid the king. he is 
the fitteſt man la rule all Ireland. And aceprdingly 
made him lord lieutenant. ö 


The old eart of Derby who lived in the reign r 
14 and Charles I. wore ſuch plain apparel that he 
could not be diſtinguiſned by his garb from the better 
ſort of farmers; and coming to court in his ordinarx 
habit, was denied entrance into the privy chamber — 
a ſine dreſs d Scot, who told him, that was no place for 
plowmen, that none came there but gentlemen or ſuch 
as. dieſſed like gentlemen. The earl reply d: he wore 
the cloaths he uſed to wear, and if the Scots. did fo 
VE make bat a. mean Ggare in the Engliſh courts 

The 


\ 
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- out to know What 


©Jord({bip defires it. The earl reply d, that is too ſmall 


Name it, my lord, faid the king, and it ſtinikbe done. 


of his regin à free benevolebce being granted to main. 
_ "tain a war againſt France, he pleaſantly demanded of 2 


faces thou e . ponds. That fur being greet if 
| ore b 

> de gave the widow. thanks, and kindly 
== that ſhe reply d, Neay, now: Hug, byth' meſs theu ſha't 
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The king heating a diſpute at the chamber doof | 
* — — cart fob a 
Veibing, my liege, but your countrymen hadi ug left the << 
manners and their rags behind them in Sc.thand, nei © 
ther now thimſetves, nor their betierr. The king" 
being angry at the affront offered to ſo great a 'man, 
aid, * My good lord Derby; 4 am- ſorry for the abuſe 
given you by my fervart ; and, io make your lordſhin i” 
 {atisfaction, will oommand him to be hanged, if your 


an atonement for the affront put upon my. honour, and 
expect his puniſhment ſhould be more exemplary, 


Why then, ſaid the earl, I define your majeſty would! 


Sat bing home: again. 5 4 
King Edward IV. is faid to have been one of the 

Z men of his ages tall, fair complexioned, 
and of a molt majeftic preſence. In the fourteenth year Mi. 


tr 
ec 
8 


rich widow, what ſhe would give him towards bearing 
Bit expences in chat war. By m rrub, quoth the, 
Aung, - thou'rt en = banaſom mom, and for thy Jovely 
in choſe days, and m half tham the king expected, 
| ſaluted her; 
had ſo joyous an effect upon the goed old lady, 


Which 
ta twenty po 


wade more, and ordered it to. be paid ac · 
The reverend Me Carter, late mcumbent:of Bram” 
ford in Suffolk, a man of great learning and 2s great 
modelly,. happening to dine among others of the clergy 
at an-atderman's-hooſe in Ipfwich, one of the compar 
Being foll of himſelf, engroſſed the whole eonverſution, 
and at length-challenged any man preſent ro ſtart a que- 


not give a full and fatisfactory anfiver to. Ihe vanity 


« he — * 3 N 
© o 


% that has always lived in ſalt water, pray tell 
be- h it ſhould come: out a freſh fiſh, and nat a ſalt 

e Being unable to make any reply, he ſaid not a 
ord mare, but left * to * more * 


The carl of Dorſet having a 3 to ſpend an 
rening as a private gentleman with Mr Butler author 
Hudibras, prevailed with Mr Fleetwood Shepherd to 
troduce him into his company at a tavern which they 
ed in the character only of a common friend; this be- 
Ne done, Mr Butler, while the firſt bottle was drinking, 
P peared very flat and heavy; at the ſecond bottle ex- 
emely briſk and lively, full of wit and leanging, and a 
jolt pleaſant, agreeable companion; but before the 
aird — was hniſhed, ſurſk again into ſod Hupidity 
4 dulneſs that hardly any body could havs believed 
im to be the author of a book that abounded with ſo 
Puch wit, learning and pleaſantry. Next: morning, Me 

depherd aſſc d his lordſhip's opinion of Mr Butler, who! 
baſwered, He is a like a nine Pan. little. at both er 
t great in the middle. 


e reign of Henry VIII. and a proteſtant under Fats: 


ard VI. a papiſt again under queen Mary, and a pro- 
ftam-in-the reign of queen Elizabeth, was reproactied! 
the ſcandal of his gown, by turning from one _— 
> another; I cannot help that, ſaid the vicar, but\ if 
bang d ny religion; I am ſure 1 have kept true ta. * 
inciple, which it, to liue aud die the vicar of Bray; 

75 


There is a flory of Sir William Kingſton, who was 


ANECDOTES, % at ; 
the, man ſtruck every body dumb, which: increaſed. = 
is volubility the more; hen Mr Carter thought fit to 
heck his career by a ſimple propoſition : Here, ſays he. 


eie converſation. | | . 


The e of Bray ia Berkſhire, being a papiſt undes 


woſt · matſhab to Edward VI. that after” a: rebellion © | 
bat hapgeved in that reign; upon the alteration af re- 
el biff ta. dine OR 2 | 


<F-:..: 


* — 
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Vun in Cornwal, who; thinking himſelf honoured, pro- 
vided: a handſome entertainment for him, ſuitable to his 
dignity, While dinner was getting ready, the provoſt 


took Mr Bowyer aſide, (for that was the mayor's name) 
and whiſpered in his ear that theremuſt be an exccut'on 


that afternoon, and therefore ordered him to cauſe a 


gallows to be ſet up bver-againſt his own door. The 
mayor obeyed his command, and after. dinner the pro- 
volt took the mayor by the hand, and defired him to 
lead him to the place of execution, which when he be. 
held, he aſk'd the mayor if he thought it was ſtrong: 
enough. Tes, ſays the mayor, done it is. Well, 
then, ſaid Sir William, get up and try, for it is provid- 

ed for you. I hope, Sir, ſaid the mayor, you are not 
in carneſt. By my troth, ſays the provoſt, there is no 
remedy, for you have been a buſy rebel. And fo, with. 
out any form of trial, cauſed the mayor to be —— 


Another lo is told of a miller, who having hen 
very active in the ſame rebellion, and fearing the diabo- 
lical ſpirit of Kingſton, who ſhewed'no mercy wherever 
he came, went from home, and told à young (tout fel- 
low, his ſervant, that if any genleman ſhould come and 


enquire for him, to tell them that he was the miller. 


The provoſt came, as the miller had foreſeen, pd the 
ſervant ſaid as he was ordered; upon which thEPtovoſt 
commanded his Myrmidons to ſeize him, ard hang him on 
the next tree. The poor fellow hearing this, eried out, 
Fam not the miller, but the miller's man. Nay, friend, 
faid Sir William, I will rake thee at thy" firſt word; 
if thou art the miller, thou art a buſy knave anda rebel, | 
and deſerveſt to be hong'd : if thou att not the miller, 
mou art a falfe lying knave, and can'ſt not do thy maſter: 
better ſervice than to be hang d And fo Eauſod, 


5 he fellow to be nent. 


— 
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; » Captain Porter, a gay officer'i in Frater's reglient | 
3 ſell in tove with a ſprightly young lady at Henley ùpο 
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after at a village in that neighbourhoaJ, they hired a 
very pretzy maid ; and as they were all young and had 
but little to do, they were wont to divert the time in 
rompitg, without any exception taken, till one day the 


miſtreſs bolting open the chamber door a little too ab- 


ruptly, diſcovered Betty and her maſter more familiar 
together, than ſhe had reaſon to deſire they ſhould con · 
tinue ; but bridling her paſſion, ſhe pull'd to the door, 


and inſtantly withdrew. The girl as ſoon as ſhe could 


recover herſelf from her diſhabille, haſtenzd-after her 
miſtreſs, and in a violent agitation, madam, faid ſhe, I 
defire you would take warning, for 1 would not live 
with my maſter for a king's ranſom ; there never was 
ſo rude a man born; he's always pulling one about, or 
ſwearing at one. Well, well, Bett, ſaid the miſtreſs, 
who could not help ſmiling, moderate your - paſſion, and 


never mind: him; if he pulls you about, you pull him 


again; and if you pull him a days, I'll pull him a- nights, 
and I warragt you we tame him between us. u 


King Charles II, was by nature extremely familiar, 
of very eaſy acceſs, and much delighted to ſee and be 
ſeen. He delighted, tho' a monarch, to give and take 
a jeſt; go be the firſt-man at cock-matches, horſe-races, 
balls aud plays. He more than once dined with his 
good citizens of London on their lord mayor's day, and 
did fo the year that Sir Robert Viner was mayor. Sir 
Robert was a very loyal man; but what with the joy he 
felt at heart for the honour done him by his prince, ar 
thro' the warmth he was in with continual toaſting the 
royal family, his lordſhip grew a little too fond of his 
majeſty, and entered into a familiarity of diſcourſe not 


altogether ſo graceful in ſo public a place, The king 


underſtood very well how to extricate himſelf out af a 


diſſiculties of this ſort, and with an hint to the company | 


to avaid ceremony, ſtole off and made towards b 
coach, . which ſtood ready for him in Guildhalkyard, 
But the mayor liked his company ſo well, and way 


growp ſo intimate, that he purſued him haft ly, and, 
_— catching: 


Say 
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 eatching him faſt by the hand, cried out, with a vehe- 
ment oath and accent, Sir, you ſhall ay and take t 'other 
bottle. The airy monarch looked kindly at him, over 


his ſhoplder, and with a ſmile and graceful air, re ed 
is line of the old ſong; 185 


He that is drunk, is as great as a king ; 


and immediately turned back, and * with his 
lordſhip's humour. 


The ſtory of this king's eſcape after the battle of 
Worceſter will, perhaps, account for that freedom of 
acceſs and familiarity his majeſty was ſo remarkable 
for: and We h ſomewhat Jong, is very curious to be 
known; I hall therefore give it as related by lord Cla- 
rendon, who np doubt had the beſt opportunity of be- 
ing acquainted with the particulars, 
© The laſt fatal battle of Worceſter, ſays he, was 50 
ſooner decided, than the king thought of nothing ſo 
much as providing for his own ſafety ; he therefore took 
the advantage of the night, ſlpt away from the body of 
horſe that attended him, and:betook himſelf Joan to 
an adjacent wood, where in 00 morning he diſcerned 
another man, who had go 17 oak near the place 
Where the king had reſted | high if This men's N 
was Careleſs, a captain under lord Lo wo pen 
who knew the King, and the king him ; * A 
his majeſty, ſince it could not be ſafe for his to 1 
che wood till the heat of the purſuit abated, to aſcend 
he tree that he had juſt quitted, where the bou hs 
were ſo thick with leaves that no perſon could be di co- 
vered without, a narrower enquiry than people uſua 
make in places which they don't ſuſpect. The king 
did fo, and was followed by Careleſs, and in that tree 
chey ſat ſecurely all the next day, and ſaw many who 
eme in purſuit of them, and heard their diſcourſe, The 
day being ſpent, it was not in the king's power to, for- 
get chat he bad lived two days with cating very 1 


amn ſo chat 
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dark, he was willing to make ſonie proviſion for both; 
ind with the advice and aſſiſtance of his companibn, af- 
ter walking at leaſt nine or ten miles, they came at laſf 
to a poor cottage, the owner whereof being a Roman 
catholic, was known to Careleſs, who fortunately for 
the king was of that religion, Him they called up, 
who ptefemtly carried them into a little hovel,- fall of 
hay, wlfich/was a better lodging than he had for himſelf. 
But when they had conferred with their hoſt of the 
pews and temper of the country; it was agreed, that the 
danger would be the greater if they ftaid together, and 
therefore that Careleſs ſhonld preſently be gone, and 
ſhould within two days, ſend a truſty perſon to the king 
to gude him to ſome other place of ſecurity, and 1d 
the mean time his ma jeſty ſhould tay upon the hay mob 
The king ſlept very well in his lodging till morning} 
when his hoſt brought him a piece of bread, and a great 
pot of butter-milk, which he thought the beſt food he 


had ever eaten. The poor man Was —— of ide 


quality of his gueſt, but ſpoke very intelligibly to him 


of the country, and of the people who were well or ill- 
affected to the king, and of the great fear and terror 
that poſſeſſed the hearts of thoſe who were belt aſſecti 
ed. He told him, that what he had brought him was 
the fate he and his wife had; and that he ſeared if he 
ſhould endeavour to procure better, it might draw fa> 
fpicion upon him, and people might be apt to think he 
had ſomebody with him that was not of his own family; 
however if he would have him get ſome meat he woul4 
do it. The king was ſatisfied with his reaſon, and aft 
ter two days penance in this place, a'man, a little above 
the condition of his hoſt, came from Careleſs, to con- 
duct him to another houſe, more out of the way. It 
was above twelve miles he was to travel, and was ts 
be cautious not to go into any common road, which his 
pa knew well how to avoid. He had already cut off 
his hair, and now he new drefſed himſelf, changing 
'Eloaths with his landlord; he had a great mind j6 have 
kept Ws own fhirt, bur. he conſivtets R Unt den are dot 
ms + C2 ſooner 
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ſooner diſcovered by any mark in diſguiſes, than by hav- 
ing five linen in bad cloaths; and fo he parted with his 
ſhirt too, and took the ſame his poor Holt had then on, 


Though he had forefeerf that he mult leave his boots, 


and his landlord had taken the beſt care be cobld-10 

rovide an old pair of ſhoes, yet they were uneuſy whett 

e firſt put them on, and in a ſhort time after grew de- 

ry grievous to him, Thus equipt he fet gut from 

his firſt lodging in the beginning of the night, 6 Ty 
ſuffe 


hedges and ditches, which ſo tired him, wats 
even ready to deſpair, and prefer being taken and ſuffer- 
ed to reſt, before purchaſing his fafety at ſo dear a rate. 
His ſhoes had, after a few miles hurt him ſo much, that 
he had thrown them away, and walked in his ſtockings ; 
and his feet, with the thorns in getting over the hedges, 
and with the ſtones in other places, were ſo hurt and 
wounded that he many times caſt himſelf upon * 
gragnd with a deſperate and obſtinate reſolution to re 
re till the morning what hazard ſoever he run. But 
his ſlont guide {till prevailed. with him to make a new 
attempt, till at length they arrived at the houſe deſign - 


ed g which, tho? it was better than that he had Ich, his 


lodging was (till in the barn upon ſtraw inſtead,gf hay. 
Here he had ſuch fare as poor people uſe to h wu 
which, but eſpecially with the butter and chegſe, e 
thought himſelf well feaſted ; and took the beſt care be 
could to be ſupplied with other ſhoes, and. ſtockings 3 
and after his feet were enough recovered that he could 
go, he was conducted from one poor houſe to another, 
and concealed with great fidelity, Within a few days 
one Mr Huddleſtone, a Benedictine monk, came o him, 
ſent by Careleſs, and was of ſingular ſer vice to his ma: 
jeſty. This man told him, that lord Wilmot lay can; 


cealed likewiſe in a friend's houſe: of bis, which his Ma 


jeſty was. glad to hear, and wiſhed him to contrive fome 
means how they might ſpeak together ; which the other 
did. Wilwot told the king, that he had by. very good 
fortune, fallen int the houſe of one Mr. Lane, a perfog. 
remarkable for Kis fidelity to the king, but of 40 ireß 
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- fal a good name, that tho' he had aſon, a colonel io the 


| forthitherto none of his hoſts knew or ſeemed to ſuſpect 


ers 


trum Worceſter, Mr Lane received him with joy, and 


ton, a clergyman, of 8 or 900l. a year, ho lied with · 
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king's ſervice, people of all parties paid the old man 
very great reſpect; and therefore he adviſed his maje- 
ſty to repair to this gentleman's houſe, . where he was 
— he might lie conceal d till a full deliverance could 
be contrived, The king liked the propoſition, and was 
willing that he ſhould know what gueſt he received; 


that he was more than one of the king's party that fled 


took care to accommodate him in ſuch places as in a + 
large houſe had been provided for the purpoſes of con- 
cealment. Here he remained ſome months, receiving 
every day information of the. great conſternation the 
king. was in, leſt his perſon ſhould fall into the hands of 
his enemies, and of the diligence they uſed to ſearch af- 
ier him, He read the proclamation that was iſſued out 
and printed, in which a thouſand pounds were promiſed - 
to any man who would diſcover and deliver up the per- 
ſon of Charles Stuart, and the penalty of high treaſon 
declared _ thoſe who preſumed to harbour or con- 
ceal him; by which he ſaw how much he was beholden + 
to all thoſe who were faithful to him, It was high time 
to conſider how he might get near the ſea in order ſor 
his eſcape. Be was now onthe borders of Staffordſhire, - 
near the middle of the kingdom, where he was an utter 
ſtranger to all the ports and coaſt : in the weft he was 
beſt acquainted, and that coalt was moſt proper to tran - 
ſport him into France, to which he was-inclined,. Upon 
this matter he conſulted with the old gentleman, the co- 
lonel his ſon, and a young lady of great Aiſoretion; 
daughter to Mr Lane who was very fir to bear a part in 
ſuch a truſt. Mr Lane had a neice married to Mr Nor- 


in a few miles of Briſtol; at leaſt four or five days jour 
ney from the place where the king then was, but a place 
moſt to be wiſhed for the king to be iu, becauſe he was 


well known and well beloved in all that county. It was 
* that Miſs Lane ſhould viſit this cou- 
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fio, and that ſhe ſhould ride behind the king, who was 
fitted with cloaths and boots for ſuch a ſervice, and on- 
ly one ſervant to attend them, A good houſe was pitch- 
ed upon for the firſt night's lodging, where Wilmot had 
notice given him to meet: and in this equipage the king 
began bis jourpey, the colonel keeping him company ax 
a dliſtance wjth his hawk, and two or three ſpaniels; 
which, where there were any fields at hand, warranted 
him to ride out of the. way, keeping his company {till 
in his eye, and not ſecming to be of it, Ig this manner 
they came #0 their firit right's lodging N lord Wil- 
mot found them; and cvery day's Journey being then 
ſettled, he was inſtructed where he ſhouls meet them 
at Wight. The colonel continued ta hawk with them 
till he had brought them within a day's journey of Mr 


Norton's houſe, and then he gave his hawk to Wilmot, 


who finiſhed the journey in the ſarfie exerciſe, 
. There: was great care taken when they came to any 
houſe, chat the king might be preſently carried into ſome 


chamber, Miſs Lane declaring; that be was a neighbour's. 
fon whom his father had lent her, in hope that he would 


the ſooner recover from a quartan ague, with which 
he had been miſerably afflicted, and was not yet free, 
And by this artifice ſhe. cauſed him to be handſomely 
provided for, and often waited upon him he: ſelf to pre- 


vent the fervants. from too narrewly obſerring him. 


There was no reſting place till they came to Mr Nor- 
ton's, gor any thing extraordinary that happened in the 
way, ſave that they met many people every day who 
were well known to the king, and the day they went to 
Mr Norton they were neceſſarily to ride quite thro? 
Briſtol, a place and people the king was well acquainted 
with, and could not but ſend his eyes abroad, to view 
the great alterations which a little time had made there; 
and when he rede near the place where the great fort 
had ſtood, he could not forbear putting bis horſe out of 
the way, and rode with his miſtreſs behind him round 


about it. They came to Mr Norton's houſe ſooner than 


uſual, and.tþo' in the middle. of October, chey Em. mar 
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ny people about a bowling-green-that was before the 
door, and the firſt man the king faw was a chaplain of = 
his own, whe was ally'd to the gentleman of the 
houſe, and was fitting: upon the rails to ſee how the 
bowlers play d. Wilkam, by which name the king went, 
walked with his horſe. into the ſable till his miſtreſs 
could provide for his retreat. Miſs Lane was very webs 
come to her couſin, and was preſently conducted to he r. 
chamber; where. ſhe had no ſooner entered than ſhe la- 
mented ihe condition of a good youth who. came with 
her, and who was very lick being newly recovered of an 
ague. A chamber was preſently made ready, and a 
boy ſent into. the ſtable to call. William, who was very 
glad to retire from the company below, When it was 
{upper-ume, there. being broth brought to the table, 
Miſs Lane filled a little. diſh, and defired the butler 
who waited at table to carry that diſh to William. The 
butler carried the broth, and looking upon the young 
man narrowly, fell upon his knees, and with tears told 
him, he was glad to fee his majeſty, The king was in- 
finitely ſurprized, yet recollected himſelf enough to 
laugh at. the. man, and to aſk him, what he meant? 
The man's name was John Pope; he had been falconer 
to Sir Thomas Jermyn, and made. it appear that he 
knew well to whom he ſpoke; whereupon the king con- 
jured him not to. diſcover him, not even to his maſter; 
the man promiſed, and kept his word; and the king 
was better ſerved during his abode there. Dr Gorges, 
the king's: chaplain, as has been faid, ſupped with 
Mr Norton that night, and being. a man of . chearful 
converſation, aſked Miſs Lane many queſtions concerns 
ing. William, to which ſhe gave ſuch anſwers:as occur- 
red. The doctor, from the final prevalence of —— 
hament, had, like many others, declined his profeſſion, 
and pretended to ſtudy phys; and as ſoon as ſupper 
was over, out of good-nature,.and: without telling any 
body, he went to ſee. William. The king ſaw him 
eoming into the chamber, and withdrew to the inſide of 
the bed, that he might be. fartheſt from PO 
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and the doctor came and fat down by him, felt his 
pulſe, and aſked him many queſtions, which he anſwer. 
ed in as few words as pojhble, and expreſling great in- 
clination to goto bed; tlie doctor left him, and went 
to Yaſs Lane, and told her that he had been with Wil 
liam, and that he would do well, and adviſed her what 
ſhe ſhould do if his ague returned. Next morning the 


doctor went away, ſo the king ſaw him no more; and 
lord Wilmot came to the houſe with his hawk to ſee 


Miſs Lane, and ſo took an opportunity to {peak with 
William, who was to conſider what he was to do, 
They thought it neceſſary to reſt ſome days till they 
were informed what port lay moſt convenient for them; 
and what perſon lived neareſt to it, upon whoſe fidelity 
they might rely; and the king gave him directions to 
- inquire after ſome perſons, and ſome other particulars, 
of which, when he ſhould be fully inſtructed, he ſhould 


return again to him, In the mean time Wilmot lodged. 


at a houſe not far from Mr Norton's, to-which he had 
been recommended. After ſome days ſtay here, the 
king came to know that colonel Francis Windham lived 
Within a little more than a day's journey of the place 
where he was; of which he was very glad; for beſides 
the indlination. he had to his elder brother, whoſe wife-had 
been his-nurſe, this gentlemen had behaved himſelf very 
well during the war, and had been goverbor of Dunltars 
caſtle, where the king lodged when he was in the Welt, 
The king ſent Wilmot to him, and a time and place be- 


ing appointed to meet, the king tool his leave of Miſt 
Lane, whit remained at her coufin's, and fo departed, 
only by lord Wilmot; In their way 


Kirton, a ſervant of the .king's;- who 
mot, but took no notice of him, nor 


the king went to thecolonel's houſe,. where be ſtay- 


ed till the colonel projected at what place he might - 
embark, and how they might procure a veſſel,” which 
was no eaſ matter. ie do, chere rn, 


3 * 


ſaſpecded ing to be in his company. At the 
place of meeting they reſted only one night, and then 
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fear poſſeſſing even the well · affected, that no body out - 
ward bound cared to take in any paſſenger. There was 
« gentleman; one Mr Elliſon, who lived near Lyme in 
Dorſetſhire, and was well known to colonel Windham, 
having been a captain in the king's army; and with him 
the colonel conſulted how they might get a veſſel to be 
ready to take in a couple of- gentlemen, friends of his, 
who were in danger of being arreſted, and to tranſport. 
them to France, Tho” no man would aſk who the pet; 
ſons were, yet it could not but be ſuſpected they were 
of the Worceſter party. Lyme was generally as mali- 
cious and diſaffected to the king's intereſt as any town 
in England could be; yet there was in it the maſter of 
a bark, of whoſe honeſty captain Elliſon was very con- 
fident, This man was lately returned from France, and 
had unladen his veſſel when Elliſon aſked him, whether 
he would undertake to carry over a couple of gentle · 
man and land them in France, if he might have 30l. for 
his trouble. The may ſaid, he might be well ſuſpect - 
ed for going to ſea again without being freighted, after 
he was ſo newly returned; yet he undertook it. Colo - 
nel Windham being advertiſed of this, came togetbes 
with lard Wilmot to-the captain's houſe, from whence. 
they both. rode to a houſe near Lyme, where the maſter 
of the bark met them; and it was there concluded that 
en-ſuch-a night, when the tide ſerved, the man ſhould 
draw out his veſſel from the peer, and being at ſea ſhould. 
come to ſuch a point, about a mile from the town, where 
his ſhip ſhould remain upon the beach when. the water 
was gone, which would take her off again about break 
of day when the tide ſerved. next morning. There was 
very near this point a ſmall inn, kept by a man who w 
teputed honeſt, to which the cavaliers of the country 
often reſorted; and the London poſt road paſſed that. 
way, fo that it was ſcldom without company. Into that 
wit the two gentleman were to come in the beginning af 
the night, that they might put themſelves an board, 
All things being thus concerted, and good earneſt. given 
to cha maſter, lord Wilmot. and. the 3 
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| the colonel's houſe, above a day's journey from the ples; 


the captain undertaking every day to lock that the ma · 
ſer ſhould procced, and if any thing fell out cotttrary 
to expectation, to give the colonel notice at ſuch a place 
where they intended the king ſhould be the day before 


he was to embark, The king being ſatisfied with theſe 


preparations, came at the time appointed to that houſe 
where he was to hear how things went, and was aſſured 
that the man had honeſtly put his provihons on board, 
and had his crew ready, ' which was but four men, and 
that the veſſel ſnould be drawn out that night; ſo that 
it was fit the two perſons ſhould repair to the place ap: 
pointed, The captain conducted them within fight of 
it, and then went to his own houſe not diſtant a mile 
from it; the colonel remaining {ti} at the houſe where 
they had lodged the night before till he might hear the 


news of their being embarked. They found many paſ- 


fengers in the inn, and fo were to be contented with an 
ordinary chamber which they did not intend to ſleep 


long in, But as foon as there appeared any light, Wil- 


mot went out to diſcover the bark, of which there was 
no appearance. In à word, the ſun roſe, and nothing 


uke a ſhip i view: They ſent to the captain, who was 
as much amazed; and he ſent to the town, and his ſer . 
vant could not find the maſter of the bark; wich was 


ſtill in the peer. They ſuſpected the captain, and the 
captain ſuſpected the maſter: However, it being now 
paſt ten of the clock, they concluded it was not fit for 
them to ſtay longer there, and ſo they mounted their 
horſes to return to the houſe where they had left the co- 
lonel, wiis they knew, reſolved to ſtay there till he was 
aſſurod that they were gone. The truth of the diſappoint - 
ment was this; the man meant honeſtly, and made all 
things ready for his departure; and the night ke was to 
£9 out with his veſſel he had ſtaid in his own houſe, and 
flept two or three hours, and the time of the tide being 
come he took out of a cupboard ſome liven and other things 
which he uſed to carry with him to ſea, His wife hid 
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than he uſed to be, and that he had been ſpeaking with 
ſeamen, who uſed to go with him, and that Tome of them 
had carried proviſions on board; of which the had aſk- 
id ber hoſband the reaſon, who told her, that he was 
promiſed freight ſpeedily, and therefore he would mike 
all things ready. She was ſure there was yet no lading 
in the thip, and therefore when ſhe ſaw her hutband 
take all thoſe materials with him, which was a ſure 90 
that be meant to go to ſea, and it being late in the 
night, ſhe ſhut the door, and ſwore he ſhould not go out 
of his houſe, He told her, he muft go, and was engag- 
ed to go to ſea that night, for which he ſhould be well 
os. His wife told him, ſhe was ſure he was doing 
omething that would undo him, and ſhe was reſolved 
he ſhould not go out of his houſe ; and if he ſhould per- 
fit in it, ſhe would tell the neighbours, and carry him 
before the mayor to be examined, that the truth might 
be found out. The poor wan, thus maſtered by the 
—_ and violence of his wife, was forced to yield to 
er, that chere might be no further noiſe, and fo went 
into his bed. And i was very happy that the king's 
jealouſy haſteged him from that inn, It was the ſolemn 
faſt day which was obſerved in thoſe times, principally - 
to inſſame the people againſt the king and his party, 
and there was. a chapel in that village over-againit that 
inn, whete a weaver, who had been a ſoldier, uſed to 
preach, and utter all the villany imaginable againſt the 
old order of government; and he was then in the cha-: 
pel preaching to his congregation when the king went 
from thence, and telling the people that Charles Stuart 
was lurking ſomewhere in that county, and what they 
would merit from God Almighty if they could find bins 
out. The paſſengers, who had lodged in the inn that 
night, bad, as ſoon as they were up, ſent for a ſmith 
to examine their horſes ſhoes, it being a hard froſt; 
The fellow, When he had done what he was ſeat for, 
according to the cuſtom of that people, examined the 
of abe other two horſes, to find more work. When 
had obſerved chem, he told the landlord, that. one of = 
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thoſe horſes had travelled far, and that he was ſure hi 
four ſhoes had been made m four ſereral counties; 
which, whether bs {kill was able to diſcovery or no, 
Was very true. he ſmith going to the ſermon, told 
this ſtory to ſome of his neighbours, and ſo it came to 
the ears of the preacher when his ſermon was done, 
Immediately he ſent. for an officer, and ſearched the inn, 
and enquired for thoſe horſes, and being informed that 
they were gone, he cauſed horſes to be ſent to follow 
them, and to make enquiry after the two men that rid 
them, and poſitively declared, that one of them was 
Charles Stuart, All this they learnt afterwards from 
Captain Elliſon, But to return, when they came again 
to the colonel, they preſently concluded, that they 
were to make no longer ſtay in thoſe parts, nor any more 
1 endeavour to find a ſhip upon that coaſt ; and with- 
out any farther delay they rode back to the colonel's 
houſe, where they arrived in the night. Then they 
reſolved to make their next attempt in Hampſhire and 
Suſſex, where colonel Windham had no intereſt. There 
as between that and Saliſbury, a very honeſt gentleman, 
colonel Robert Philips, a younger brother, of a very 
ood family, whom the king was reſolved to truſt ; and 
o ſent the lord Wilmot ta a place from whence he might 
ſend to Mr Philips, and when he had ſpoken with him, 
Mr. Philips ſhonld come ro-the king, and lord Wilmot 
was hay in ſuch a place as they two ſhould agree. 
Mr Philips accordingly came to the colonel's houſe, 
which he could do without ſuſpicion, they being nearly 
ally'd.. The ways were full of ſoldiers, which were 
ſent nom from the army, to their quyrters, and an 
regiments of horſe «nd foot were aſſigned for the weſt, 


of which. diviſion Deſborough was commander in chief, 
Theſe marches were likely to laſt many days, and it 
Was not thought adviſable for the king to ſtay ſo; logg 
in that place; thereupon he bad recourſe to his old 
ſtratagem of taking a woman behind him, a kinfwoman 
of colonel Windham's, whom he carried in that manng 
to a place not far From Saliſbury ; to which colon: 
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ba W Philips conducted him, lu this journey he paſſed thro? 
„che middle of a regiment of horle ; and preſently after, 
a0, met Deſboroagh walking down a hill and three or four 
men with him who bad lodged in Saliſbary the night be- 
to Ml fore; all that road being full of foldiers. Tne next 
ne. day, upon the plain, Dr Henchmen, one of the preben- 
n, diaries of Saliſbury, met the king; lord Wilmot and 
bat WW Mr Philip; then l-aving him to go to the ſea coat to 
ow MW find a veſſel; the doctor cyndatted the king to Heale, 
rid a ſeat three miles from Saliſbury, belonging then to ſer- 
vas eint Hyde, wan was afterwards chief: juſtice of the 
om WW king's bench, and then in the occupation of the widow 


an of his elder brother, where coming late in the evening, 
ey he fipped with ſome gendlemen who accidentally were 
Dre in the houſe, which could not well be avoided. But the 
h- next morning he went early from thenze, as if he had 
I's WH continted bis journey; and the widow being truſted 
ey wich the knowledge of her gueſt, ſent her ſervants out 
nd of the way; and, at an hour appointed, received him 
re again, and accomodated him in a little room, which had 
in, been made finze the beginning of the troubles for con- 
Ty cealment. Here he was entertained unknown to ſome' 
nd Wl gentlemen who lived in the houſe, and to others whe 
ht daily reſorted thither, for many days; the widow her- 


ſelf only attending hiin, and bringing him ſuch letters 
as the doctor received from Wilmot and Philips. A 
veſſel being at laſt provided upon the coalt of Suſſex, 
and notice thereof ſent to Dr Henchman, he ſent to the 
king to meet him at Stone-henge, whither the widow' 
took care to direct him; and being there met, he at- 
tended him to the place where colonel Philips received 
him. He, the next day delivered him to lord Wilmor, 
who went with him to a houſe in Suffex, recommended 
by colonel Gunter, a gentleman of that county that had 
ſezyed the king in the war, who met him theres and 
had provided a little bark at Biighthelmſted, where he 
went early on board, and arrived ſafely in Normandy, . 
ia November, in a ſmall creek, from whence he got to 
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Roan, and thence to Court, where we ſhall cow Icave 
him, | | 


_ Marſhal Villars, upon the death of the duke of Ven- 
dome, in Lewis X1Vth's time, was made governor of 
Provence in his room; and when the marſhal went to 
take poſſeſhon of his new government, the deputies of 
the province made him the uſual preſent of a purſe full 
of Louis d'Ors ; but the perſon who had the honour to 
preſent it, {aid to him, Here, my lord, is ſuch another 
purſe as that we gave to the duke de Vendime, when, 
like you, he came to be cur governor ; but the prince, 
after accepting it as a teſtimony of our regard to him, 
very generouſly returned it, Ah ! ſaid marſhal Vil- 
lars, ſqueezing the purſe into his pocket, Monfieur 
\ Vendime was a moſt ſurpriſing man; he has not leſt 
his fellow behind him, | 


Villiers, duke of Buckingham, abont the latter end of 
. James's reign, and the beginning of that of K. Charles 
I. had made himſelf by his miſmanagement ſo obnoxi- 
gns to the Commons, that Sir Edward Cook declared 
him publickly in the houſe to be the cauſe of all the na- 
tional miſery, and that, till the king was informed of it, 
they could neither go out with honour, nor fit with ho- 
nour there. The duke being told of this afterwards, 
- as hefat at dinner at his own table, Tuſ>, ſaid he ſmil- 
ing, what fignifies what the Commons of England ſay— 
. "without my leave they dare do nothing — no, not f 
_ muah as touch the hair of a deg. 


* TThis, however, proved a fatal menace to him; and 
ve occaſion to one of the boldeſt murders recorded in 
/ the ſtory of it is thus related by different an · 


” 


One John Felton, a gentleman of a reputable family 
ip Suffolk, and formerly a lieutenant in the king's. fer- 
vice, heing inflamed by the popular reſentment, * 


N 
* 
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into his head that he ſhould do God good ſervice if he 
killed the duke; and accordingly having provided no 
other iaſtrument than an ordinary knife which he bought 
for a ſhiſling, he repaired to Portſmouth (where the 
duke was then haſtening out a fleet for the relief of Ro- 
chelle) and arrived on the ere of St Bartholomew, Next 
morning the duke receiving letters, that Rochelle had 
relieved itſelf, had ordered breakfaſt to be got ready 
with all expedition, that he might go and acquaint the 
king, who was then at Sir Daniel Norton's, but a few 
miles off, with the good news : the chamber where the 
duke was dreſſing himſelf, in the mean time, was full of 
company; ard among the reſt, Monſ. Soubiez, brother 


to the duke of Rohan, and other Frenchmen gentlemen, 


who were earneſtly preſing the departure of the fleet, 
lt the neus the duke had received ſhould be premature, 
and the place be ruined and loſt by an ill- timed delay. 
Their diſcourſe, according to the cuſtom of their nation, 
was held with ſuch vehemence, that the ſtanders-by,/ 
who did not underſtand French, thought they were an - 
gry ; and the duke being told that breakfaſt was ready, 
and drawing towards the door, where the hangings were 
held up to ler him paſs, in that very paſſage turning to 
Sir John Fryer, the colonel in waiting, to iſſue his com- 
mands, he was on a ſudden ſtruck upon the breaſt with a 
knife ; upon which, without uſing any other words but 
the villain hath killed me, and in the ſame moment pull- 
ing out the knife, he fell down dead, the knife having 
pierced his heart, No man had ſeen the blow, but in 
the confuſion many imagined it came from the French; 
and it was next to a miracle they were not all killed on 
the ſpot. In the hurry a hat was taken up, in the inſide 
of x hich four or five lines of that declaration were writ- . 
ten, wherein the commons had ſtyled the duke an ene 


my to the Kingdom, and underneath upon the ſame pa- 


per a ſhort ejaculation, It was inſtantly conciuded, that 
the perſon to whom this hat belonged, muſt be the man 
Who had done the murder; and accordingly a gentle - 


nian being oblerred walking very perlively before thbe 
. n LEE? 
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door without a hat, the word was given that there nas 
the villain that had killed the duke ; and while the mul. 
tirude crowded to ſee him, and every one was afking, 
Which is he ? Which is e The man very comp ſediy 
anſweredy-7 2m he, The moſt furious ran with their 
drm Twords to kill bim; while he, with all the un- 
concern in the world, ex pofed Vimſelf to the utmoſt vio- 
lence of their rage; but otbers of a more deliberate 
temper defended him, and carried him into a private 
room, in order to paſs examination, while he was yet 
uncollected. The chief thing aimed at was to learn his 
accomplices, and in order to induce him to that diſcove- 
ry, it was intimatcd to him that the duke wes not yet 
dead; but to this he replied wih a ſmile, I know he 
muſt be- dead, fer I tad tte ferce of forty men when 1 
Struck him, He added, that they need give themſelves 
no trouble about his accomplecs, for no man living had 
credit enough with him to engage him to kill a worm; 
that what he had done was a matter of conſcience, for 
which he was ready and willing to ſuffer te ſeverelt pe- 
nahics of the law; and that the motixes vpon which he 
afted would appear, if his hat were found, in which, leſt 
he ſhould periſh in the attempt, he bad written them 


that the world might not be at a loſ#tb account for tho 


deed, Nothing further could be gathered from him up- 
on this occaſion, and therefore he was removed to Lon- 
don, where he rem: ined four months in priſon before be. 
Was brought to trial, in which time he was more than 

ane examined before the council; and though he ſtill 
perſiſted in his ſormer declaration, that no man knew of 
his deſign, yet Laud would not be ccnyinced but that 
the Puritans were concerned in ihe conſpiraay, and: 
threatened Felton with the rack if he did not confels ith; 
Felton reply'd with a compolvre equally admired and: 

applauded, That if it mi be ſe, be could nul tell wha. 


he might neminate in tle extremity of terture ; and if. 


what le then ſlculd ſoy muff poſs fer truth, he-couldh" 
not tell wlether bis lerol-ip, er which of their lerdſkifs 
pref *. 2 ge Rane, fer terture quight draw unc 

; peted 
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| fected things from him after this, ſays Ruſhworth, he 
Is aſked no more queſtions, but remanded back 10 

priſon. Eihop Laud, however, perſiſted in putting 

him to the rack, on which a debate aroſe, and his ma- 

jelty being preſent, moved that the queſtion might be 

propounded to the judges, who unanimouſly declared, 

1 hat-he- ought not by the law of England to be put to the” 
rack, for no ſuch puniſhment is known or allowed by our 
law; however, Felton himſelf, after he had been in 

priſon ſome time, became ſo full of remorſe, that upon 

his trial at the King's Bench bar, he earneſtly befought' 
the judges, that while he was yet alive, his hand might 

be ſlruck off with which he had committed the impious 
act; and before and at his death he behaved like a mam 
truly ſenſible of his enormous crime. 


There is a remarkable ſtory told by lord Clarendon, - 
concerning. ſome previous ietimations which the duke 
received of his untimely deaths, by means of an-appari- 
ton, which was this: There was, ſays he, an officer 
in the king's wardrobe in Wineſor cattie, of a good - 
reputation for honeſty and diſcretion, - and then about 
the age of fifty years or more. Fhis'man- bad, in his 
youth, been bred in a {choc}, in the panſh where Sir 
George Villiers the father of the duke-lived/3 and had 
been much cheriſucd and obliged, in that ſeaſen of his 
his age, by the ſaid Sit George, whom afterwards he never” 
ſaw. About fix months before the- miſetable end of z& 
duke of Buckingham, about midnight, this man, ing 
in his bed, at Windſor - where his office was; and in a 
good ſtate of health, there appeared to him on the ſide 
of his bed, a man of a very venerable aſpect, who drew- 
the curtains of his bed, and fixing his eyes upon him, 
ailed him, if he knew him; The poor man half dead 
with fear and apprehenſibn, being aſted the ſecond time, 
Whether he remembered him? and having in that time 
called to his memory the preſence of Sir George Villiers, 
and the very cloaths he uſcd : wear, in Which at that 
mne he- ſecn cd to be liabited, be anſwered him, that? 
9 | 535 de 
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he thought him to be that perſon. He replied, © he wat 
in the right; that he was the ſame, and that he ex- 
« pected a {ervice from bim; which was, that he ſhould 
© go from him to his fon the duke of Buckingham, and 
© tell him if he did not ſomewhat to ingratiate himſelf 
© to-the people, or, at leaſt, to abate the extreme ma- 
* lice they had againſt him, he would be ſuffered to lie 
© but a ſhort time.“ After this difcourſe he diſappear- 
ed; and the poor man, if he had been at all weking, 
flept very well till morning, when he believed all this to 
be a dream, and conlidered it no otherwiſe. 

The next night, or ſhortly after, the ſame perſon 
appeared. to him again in the fame place, and about the 
fame time of the night, with an aſpect a little more ſevcie 
than before; and aſked him, Whether he had dene as 
he had required him ? and perceiving he had not, gave 
him very ſevere reptchenfions; and told him, he en- 
« pected more compliance from him; and that if he did 
not perform bis commands, he ſhould enjoy no peace 
of mind, but ſhould be always purfued by him.“ Upon 
- which he premiſed to obey him. But the next morning 
waking out of a good ſſeep, though he was exceedingly 
perplexed with the lively repreſentation of all particulars 
to his memory, he was willing ſtill to perſuade himfclf 
that he had only dreamed; and conſidered, that he was 
a perſon ar ſuch a diſtance from the duke, that he knew 
not How to find admiſſion to his preſence ; much leſs had 

any hope to be believed in what be ſhouſd ſay. So with 
great trouble and unquietneſs, he ſpent ſome in thinking 
what he ſhotild do; and in the end reſolved to do no- 
ching in the matter. | 
The ſame perſon appeared to him the third time with 

a terrible countenance, and bitterly reproached him for 
not performing what he had promiſed to do. The poor 
man had by this time recovered the courage to tell him, 
That in truth he had deferred the execution of his 
commands, upon conſidering how difficult a thing it 
„would be for him to get any acceſs to the duke, hav- 


* 


ing acquaintance witch no perſan about him; and if be 


4 
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* could obtain admiſhon to him, he ſhould never be able 
to perſuade him, that he was ſent in ſuch a manner; 
but he ſhould, at beſt, be thought to be mad, or to be 
* ſet on and employed by his own, or the malice of other 
* men to abuſe the duke ; and fo he would be ſure to be 
The perſon reply'd,. as he had before, 
* That he ſhould never find reſt till he ſhould perfurm 
* what he required; and therefore it were better to 
* diſpatch it; that the acceſs to his ſon was known to 
© be very eaſy; and that few men waited long for him; 
* and for the gaining him credit, he would tell him wo 
© or three particulars, which he charged him never to 
mention to any perſon living, but to the duke himſelf; 
* and he ſhould no ſooner hear them, but he would be- 
lieve all the reft he ſhould fay.” And ſo repeating bis. 
threats he left him. | 
In the morning, the poor man, more confirmed by 
the laſt appearance, made his journey to London, where. 
the court then was, He was very well known to Sit. 
Ralph Freeman, one of the maſters of requeſts, who had 
married a lady nearly allied to the duke, and was him- 
{elf well received by him. To him this man went; and 
tho' he did not acquaint him with all particulars, he ſaid 
enough to him to let him ſee there was ſomething extra- 
ordinary in it; and the knowledge he had of the ſobrie- 
ty and diſcretion of the man, made the more impreſſion 
on him. He deſired, that, by his means he might be 
brought to the duke; to ſuch a place, and in ſuch a 
manner, as ſhould be thought fit; affirming, that he 
had much to ſay to him, and of ſuch a nature as would. 
require privacy, and fome time and patience in the hear» 
ing. Sir Ralph promiſed, he would ſpeak firſt to the 
duke of him, and then he ſhould underſtand his plea- 
ſure. And accordingly, the fir{t opportunity, he did 
inform the duke of the reputation and honeſty of the 
man, and then what he deſired, and all he knew of the 
matter. The duke, according to his uſual condeſcen- 
ſion, told him, that he was the next day early to hunt: 
wich the king; that his. horſes ſhould attend bim at: 
: n | bam: 
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Lambeth-· Bridge, where he would land by fire o'cJock 
in the morning; and if the man attended him there at 
that hour, he Would walk and ſpeak with him, as long 
as ſhould be neceſſary. Sir Ralph carried the man with 
him next morning, and preſented him to the duke at his 
landing, who received him courteouſly ; and walked aſide: 
in conference with him near an hour, none but his own 
{ervants being then on the place; and they and Sir Ralph 

at ſuch a diſtance, that they could not» hear a word, 
N the duke ſometimes ſpoke with great commotion; 
which Sir Ralph the more eaſily obterved, becauſe he 
kept his eyes always fixed upon him : and theman told 
him in his return over the water, That when he men- 
* tioned theſe. particulars which wete to gain him credit; 
the ſubſtance. whereof he ſaid, . he duiſt not impart to 
him, the duke's colour changed, and he ſwore he could 
come to that knowledge only by the devil; for that 
* thoſe particulars were known but to himſelf, and to 
one perion more, who, lie wus. ſure, would never ſpeak 
of them,” 

This ſtory, uch Clarendom has introduced with 
much ſolemnity, is the more remarkable, as ever after; 
the duke appeared abroad with omens of - misfortune ia 
his countenance; bis unſteady motions, his dark expreſ- 
ſions, his earneſtly recommending. his wife and children 
to be remembered by biſhop Laud to his royal maſter ; 
his frequent ſolitary interviews with his mother, and his 


rellections upon the tender ties of nature; and the en- 


dearments of life which he was to leave behind him, a- 


mount to more than a bare-preftumption that from the 


OY 


ent he was made acquainted -with the errand of his 
deceafed fatber,, he became ſtrongly poſſeſt with the ape 
prehenſions of his approaching fate, 


Tho! we are far from recommendir g the belief of al - 


ſuch tories as theſe to our young readers, yet there are 
ſome fo ſtrongly atteſted, that it is impoſhble to with» · 
hold our aſſent to the truth of them; among which we 
mult include the following, which ſtandeu Pon che ſtrang. | 
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et degree of evidence that can be produced, and mo 
of the witneſſes are ſtill alive. 


* 


One Mr Woodmanſon, while apprentice to a ſhop- 
keeper at Goſport that lived over-againſt his father's 
houſe, boarded at his father's; and on the 23d of Au- 
gult, 1736, at noon, as he was ſtanding at his maſter's 
door, with his miſtreſs and maid-ſervant and one Mr 
Bloxham, then rider ro Mr Oakes and company, but 
now a haberdaſher, in Cateaton ſtreet, heard his father's 
voice, call, Chafles, as he was wont to do at dinner-' 
time, He anſwered, Coming, Sir; but being engaged 
in buſineſs, he ſtaid about four minutes, when he heard 
the voice a ſecond time call Charles; the maid heard it 
then, and anſwered for him; and he ſtaid to finiſh what 
he had in hand, He then ſaw the door open, heard his 
father call a third time in a ſtrong, emphatical, angry 
tone, and ſhutting the door he heard its ſound : both 
the miſtreſs and the maid heard this laſt call; on which 
the miſtreſs puſhed him out of the ſhop, with, Sirrah, 
get you gone, your father is quite angry at your flay. 
He ran over, lifted up the latch, but found the door 
locked, Then going in at the back gate, ſaw his mo- 
ther-in-Jaw, who told him his father was not come home. 
nor would dine at home that day. His ſurpriſe was great, 
his hair ſtood on end, and he went back to the company, 
whoſe conſternation on hearing the fact, was as great as 
his own, The maid told him it was a ſign of death, 
and he would not live long; which made ſuch an im- 
preſſion upon him, that from a lad of rais'd fpints and 
extreme vivacity, he became grave and ſerious, thought 
of nothing but his approaching end, and held himſelf in 
conſtant preparation for the period he expected. What 
is very remarkable, he had an only uncle, (who was 
vernor of the Riddeford, then (tation'd at Leith) that 
died there that ſame day, and about the ſame hour, 

{This gentleman, who is now in Carolina, ſtill con- 
tinues the fame ſ-rious turn of mind, and his veracity is 
unquelliorabl] Fe b 
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In 1651, king Charles II. made his laſt effort againſſ 
Ol ver to regain the crown, and aſſembling forees in the 
north, advanced weſtward into England, where he 
thought he could command the moſt friends; but Oliver 
interceptipg his progreſs at Worceſter, drew on an en- 
gagement, which, as has been hinted already, proved 
deciſive againit the king. The very night after this bat. 
tle was fought, Sir Chriſtopher Wren, being at his fa- 
ther's houſe at Knoyle in Wiltſhire, dreamt that he 
ſa a fight in a great market-place, which he knew not, 
Where ſome were flying and others purſuing ; and among 
thoſe that fled, he thought he ſaw a kinſman of his, 
who went into Scotland to join the king's atmy. The 
next oight this kinſman came to Knoyle, and was the fult 
that brought the news of the ſight at Worcelter, 


There is another remarkable ſtory of this kind re- 
lated of the ſame Sir Chriſtopher Wren, who being 
choſen ſurveyor of the royal works to K. Charles II. ſoon 
after his reſtoration, and being called upon to prepare a 
plas for the reparation only of St Paul's cathedral, 
which he was — employed to rebuild; before 
he would raſhly venture to expoſe his judgment upon 
paper in a matter of ſuch importance, in Which the great 
Mr Inigo Jones had been engaged before him, thought 
it prudent to take a ſurvey of the works of the beſt ma- 
ſters abroad, and accotdingly, obtained his majeſty's 
leave to travel for a few months. While he was at 
Paris, he was taken ill with a feveriſh diſorder, made 
but little water, and had 4 pain in his reins ; he ſent for 
a phyſician who adviſed him to be blooded, and ordered 
him ſome proper medicines for a pleuretic ſever, with 
Which the phyſician thought him dangeroully attacked; 
but having: an averſion to bleeding. he put off that ope- 
rayon for a day longer, and in the night dreaming that 
he was in a place where palm-trees grew, and that a 
woman in a romantic hahit reached him dates; though 
he found himſelf much worſe in the morning, yet he ſent 
for dates, and cating plentifully of ttm, from the very 
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— ment they entered his ſtomach he thought himſelf bet 

he ter, and without any other medicine ſpecd. y recovered, 
ve Another ſtory of this kind, 1 ſhall beg leave to relate; 
ved and then change the ſubject. In March, 1736, a young 
„at. woman at Briltol being taken ill of the ſmall pox, her 


fu. mother attended her during her inefs; her father was 
be clergyman, more than twenty miles from the city. 
One night, her fitter, who was at her father's, being in 


— bed, heard the voice of her mother lamenting the death 
By of her daughter, This much ſurpriſed her, knowing 


The chat her mother was then as far off as Briſtol, When 
un dhe aroſe in the morning, her father” ſeeing her look 
much concerned, aſked her what was the matrer with 
her? She reply'd, I believe my ſiſter Molly is dead; for 
this-night I heard the voice of my mother Jamenting 


* her death, Says the father, I heard the ſame myſelf, ad 
*, her voice ſeemed to me to be in my ſtudy. Soon after, 
ez be fame morning, came a meſſenger with tidings of her 
J, deach. The deceaſed was brought to her faiher's to 
Ws be buried, and after the funeral, her mother relating 
* the manner of her daughter's illneſs, and that as ſoon 
2 as her daughter was dead, ſhe being weary with watch- 


* ing, and tired for want of ſleep, lay down in her cloaths, 
| and dreamed that ſhe was with them teſling her grief 


x jor the loſs of her daughter. This ſurprized them; 
. 8 

45 and aſking the time, it appeared to be much the ſame in 

* which they heard her voice. Bat: 

a Biſhop Ruthal, who in the reign of Henry VIII. by 


th bis great learning and abilities did honour to the See of 
3. Durham, being commanded to write down a true ſtate 

of the kingdom in general for his majeſty's private in- 
formation, took great pains in the performance, and 
having fairly tranfcribed it, cauſed the book to be bound 
1 in rellum, gilt, and variouſly ornamented; and, at the 
B ſame time, having taken an account of his own private 
eltate, with an inventory of his jewels, plate, and money, 
he cauſed that likewiſe to be bound and ornamented 
8 exactly 
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exactly like the other, and laid them both carefully in 
his cloſet . It ſo fell out, however, that the 


+ King, upon ſome occaſion, ſent cardinal Wolſey in haſte 


for the national tra&t, which he had fo long expected 
from Ruthal, but Wolſey received by miſtake, the book 
which contained the ſchedule of the buhop's own wealth, 
This the cardinal ſoon perceived, but being willing to 
do Ruthal, to whom he had no liking, a ſhrewd turn, 
be delivered the book to the king jall as he received it, 
telliag his majeſty, that now if he wanted money, that 
book would inform him where be might command a mil- 
lion; for ſo much did the biſhop's inventory amount 
to. As ſoon as the biſkop underſtoad his error, it 
touched him ſo near, that he died ſhortly after. 


Some time before his death, Dr South reſided at Ca- 
verſham ia Oxfordlhire, and having occahon to cum? to 
London upon particular affairs, he took that opportuni- 
ty to pay a morning viſit to his old friend Dr Water- 


land, who being overjay'd to ſee him, preſſed him to 


ſtay dinner, which he at length conſented to do; but 
the doctor's lady, who was a noted œconomiſt, was 
greatly troubled at it, and calling her huſband into the 
adjoining room, began to expoſlulate the matter ſharply 
with him, how he could be ſo provoking to aſk the gen- 
teman to dine, when he knew ſhe was utterly unpro- 
vided. The good man endeavoured to paeify her, by 
ſaying it was his fellow-collegian, and he could do no 
lefs than to aſk. him to dine, and therefore prayed her 
to compoſe her paſſion, and haſten to provide ſomething 
elegant, for that there was not a man in the world he 

reſpeQed more than the friend that was now come to ſee 
bim This inſtead of mending the matter made it 

worſe; the lady ſaid ſhe had already got a leg of mut- 
ton, and if he would be ſo filly to invite his friends up- 


on ſuch occaſions, they ſhould take what ſhe had to give 


chem, for ſhe would be put ou; of her way for none of 
em. The doctor was now provoked beyond all pa- 


tience, and proteſted, that if it were not for the ſtranget 


thea 
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then/in_the honſe, he, would beat her. Doctor South, 


diverted, i tly took up the diſcosrſe, and ſaid, 
ſte with his uſual humour, in a voice loud enough to be 
ted jp-ard, Dear doctor, as we have been friends fo long, I 
ok b-ſeech you not 10 make a ſtranger of me upon this occa- 
th, fen. — The lady, aſhamed of the difcovery, retired, 
* and appeared no more that day, but ordered a hand- 
bs. ſome dinner to be ſent up, and Jeft the two doctors to 
' Wh <njoy themſclres peaceably, to their mutual ſatisfaction. 


il Le Sac, a famous French dancing maſter, in the rei 
int of queen Ann, in great admiration a{k'd a friend, whe- 
ir mer it were true that Mr Harley, afigrwards earl of 
Oxford, was made an earl and lord-treaſurer? and 
fading it confirm'd, ſaid, Well, I wonder what the de. 
vil the queen could ſee in him for 1 attended him taus 
ears, and he was the greateſt dunce that ever I taug, 


In the memoirs of the-family of Orrery, there is this 
remarkable ſtory ; that one time when lord Broghill was 
riding, with Cromwell on one fide of him; and Ireton 
on the other, at the head of their army in Ireland, they 
fell into diſcourſe about the death of Charles I. Crom- 
well declared, that if the king had followed his own 
mind, and had had truſty ſervants about him, he had 
ſool d them all; and added, that once they had a mind 
to have cloſed with him, but upon ſomething that hap- 
ened, they fell off from that defign. Lord Broghilt 
aſk'd the reaſon ; we found, reply'd he, that«he- Scots 
and the Preſbyterians began to be more powerful than 
we, and if they made up matters with the king, we 
ſhould have been left in the lurch; therefore we thought 
it beſt to prevent them, by offering firſt to come in 
upon "reaſonable conditions. But while we were bu- 
ſed in theſe thoughts, there came à letter from one of 
our ſpies; who was of the king's bed chamber, which 
acquainted us, that on that day our final doom was de- 
creed ; that he could not poſſibly tell what it was, but 
we might find it out if we could iatercept a letter _ | 

| 'E : 


whd had heafd the whole dialogue, and was not a little _ 
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' the King to the queen; which beer de ſaid was ſewel 
up in the ſkirt of a ſaddle, and the bearer of it would 
come with the ſaddle on his head, about two o'clock 
that night, to the Blue-Boar-Im in Holborn, for there 
he was to take horſe and go to Dover with it. This 
meſſenger knew nothing of the letter in the ſaddle, but 
fome perſons in Dover did. We were at Windſor 
when we received this advice, and immediately Ireton 
and I reſolved to take one truſty fellow with us, and 
troopers habits to go to the inn in Holborn, which we 
accordingly did, and ſet our man at the gate of the inn, 
where the wicket only was open to Jet people in and out, 
-Our man was to 4 us notice, when any perſon came 
chere with a ſaddle, while we, in the diſguiſe of com. 
mon troopers, called for canns of beer and continued 
drinking till about ten at night, when our centinel gare 
notice, that the man with the ſadqe was come in. Up- 
on this we immediately roſe, and as the man was leading 
out his horſe ſaddled, came up to him with drawn ſwords, 
and told him we were to fearch all that went in and ont 
there, but as be looked like an honeſt man; we would 
enly ſearch his ſaddle, Upon that we ungirt the 
faddle, and carried it into the hall where we had 
been drinking, leaving the horſeman with our centi- 
mel; then ripping up one of the ſkirts of the ſaddle, 
we there found the letter, and baving got it into our 
hands, we delivered the ſaddle to the man, telling him he 
was an honeſt man, and he might go about his buſineſs, 
The man not knowing what had been done, went away 
to Dover. As ſoon as we had read the letter, we found 
the king had acquainted the queen, that he was nov 
courted by both the factions, the Scotch preſbyterian, 
and the army, and which bid faireſt for him ſhould have 
bim; but he thought to cloſe with the Scots ſooner than 
| the other. Upon this, added Cromwell, we took horſs 
and went to Windſor, and finding we were not likely 
d have any tolerable terms ras Woking, we * 
| — * his ruin. | 
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[This lord Broghill was the firſt earl of Orrery, ſo 
created by king Charles II. for the ſhare he had in the 
reſtoration; tho* during Cromwell's adminiſtration he 
had been employed by that uſurper, and feryed him 
fairhfully in Ireland and Scotland. 8 


Ireton was brother-in-law to Cromwell, and the prins 
tipal officer in whom he moſt confided, | 


At Domfront in Normandy, the curate, by virtne of 
an old cuſtom, obliges the people to pay their chriſten- 


ing and burial fees both together. The people have 


indeed frequently complained, but always received for 
anſwer, that what abus of his cloth did, was not. for 
the laity to find fault with; they therefore thought 
pr6per_to complain to the archbiſhop of Rouen; and 
when the curate appeared, he owned the fact, but de- 
fired his grace to hear his_reaſons : he had been curate 
of that pariſh, he ſaid, ſeven years; had chriſten'd one 
year with another a hundred children; and, ſtrange ! 
not buried one. At firſt, he had rejoiced in his good 
fortune to be placed in an air ſo healthy; but one day, 
looking into the regiſter. book, he found out, for a hun- 
dred years back near the ſame number had been yearly 
baptized; and not one above five years old buried, a 
ſtill the number of communicants as few now as they 
were then. This, tho* ſeemingly-a myſtery, upon en- 
quiry he had found the true cauſe of; for all that are 
born at Domfront, ſaid he, are hang'd at Rouen; and 
I therefore was neceſſitated to do this to keep my pa- 
riſhioners from cheating me. The biſhop demanded 
the truth of this, and upon being anſwered, that too 
many of them came to that untimely end at Rouen; he 
approved of what the curate had done, and canfed-his 
ſecretary, in perpetuam rei memoriam, to make an e 
of it, which the curate carried home, and the parith 
ſubmitted, and have found much benefit, the number of 
natural deaths there increaſing yearly. 9 
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We find the following ſtrange ſtory related by Vol. 
taire. ; Some months after the death of cardinal Maza- 
xin, an event happened, ſays he, of a moſt extraordina- 
ry nature: A gentleman unknown was in the moſt ſe- 
cret manner carried priſcner to the caſtle of St Marga- 
t, on the coaſt of Provence; His ſtature was above 

x common, and of a noble and beautiful preſence, 
This priſoner. was during the whole journey in a maſk, 
which had the chin. piece ſo contrived with ſteel ſprings, 
that he could not eat drink without pulling it off; 
and his keepers had orders to kill him if he ever un- 
maſk d. He remained in that iſland until an officer of 
great truſt, named St Mars, was made governor of the 
Baſtile in 1690, who went to bring him from St Mar- 
ret's, and conducted him to the Baſtile ſtil] maſked as 
before, Before his removal from that iſland, the mar- 
quis of Louvois went thither to ſee him, and treated 
him with ſuch reſpe& that he did not offer to. fit down 
in his preſcnce, . He was lodged in the beſt apartment 
in the Baſtile; and nothing was refuſed him that he 
ſed to call for. His taſte. turned chiefly upon hav- 
8 linen and laces of the fineſt kind, and be was enter- 
rained i in the grandeſt manner, the, governor ſeldom ſit- 
down with him. An old phyſician belonging to the 
ile declared, that he had never ſeen his face, tho 
he had often examined his tetgue, and other parts of 
vis body; that he was oP well made, his ſkin a 
Ettle upon the brown, and ſuch a tone of voice as inte- 
reſted every body in his fayour ; but that be never com- 
plained of his condition, or allawed any one to ſee who 
de was, This unknown gentleman died in 1704, and 
Was buried in the night ip St Paul's churchyard, but 
what is moſt extraordinary, no man of any figure in 
Europe diſappeared when this gentleman was ſent to 
the caſtle of St Margaret. M. Chamillard was the laſt 
- Miniſter entruſted with this ſurpriſing ſecret ; and his 
ſon-in-law, marſhal de Feuillade, he ſecond-of the name, 
has told me, that when his father was upon his death - 
; ved, he had upon his krees begged of him to inform 
| os 
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the queen was pregnant, the duke of Orleans, who was 
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him, who this gentleman was, who was never known by 
any other name than that of #e man with the iron 
maſk.? bat his anſwer was, that it was a ſecret of ſtate 
which he had ſworn never to reveal. | 


We may throw ſome light on this dark ſtory of Vol- 
taire s, by another, It has been an old report that 
Lewis XIV, was not the ſon of his reputed father, as 
his queen had lived with him twenty years without a 
child, inſomuch that when it was reported at court, that 


next heir to the crown, and who well 'knew his bro- 
ther's impotency, could never be brought to believe it; 
and when the queen was brought to bed, inſiſted on 
being preſent at the delivery, leſt they ſhould play a 
warming-pan trick upon him; but being alked after- 
wards by cardinal Richlieu; what he thought of it then? 
anſwered with a ſneer, the queen had brought forth a. 
ſon ſure enough, but either the devil or the prieſt muſt 
have put him in. : 


[To illuſtrate this ſtory ſtill farther, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved that · the intereſt of. Richlieu and Orleans at that 
time cla{h'd ; they were rivals for power, and it was the 
whole. bent of the dukeꝰs ambition to effect the cardinal's: 
diſgrace, which he moſt certainly would have accom- 
pliſh'd had Lewis XIII. died without iffue, To pre- 
vent this, the cardinal; tis thought, procured 2 perſun 
of ſome diſtinction and great perſonal endowments, to 
hold commerce with the queen, by which two children 
ſoon appeared, the oldeſt of whom, was Lewis le Grand. 
When this ſcheme was effected, there was no more ooca- 
ſion for employing this perſonage in his former office; but 
as he had been privy. to one of the. boldeſt attempts in 
hiſtory, bis. preſence at court was dangerous: and there- 
fore it yas good policy to remove him; Whether this 
was Voltaire s man 11h the iron.maſk,. or not, perhaps 
may. never be certainly known; but that Lewis XIV. 
Vas-a-baltare, was well known in France, a-pamphlet 
8 | 5 having. 
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having been publiſhed there in the beginning of queen 
Ann's reign, entitled, The grand Pretenders proteching 
the little one, which was burnt by the common execu- 
tioner, and the author of it forced to quit the-kingdom 
of France for ever. . | | 

This ſtory is related after another manner by an ano- 
nymous author, who ſays this unknown perſon was the 
duke de Vermandois, natural fon of Lewis XIV. by a 
woman of great beauty but mean birth, whom he loved 
to diſtraction, and cauſed the young prince her ſon to 
be educated with all imaginable care; he was hand- 
ſome, well-made, full of vivacity, but haughty and paſ- 
ſionate, and could not bear to pay the dauphin, the on- 
ly legitimate fon of Lewis XIV. the reſpect due to a 
prince born to te his king. Theſe two young princes, 
near the ſame age, were of very oppoſite characters. 
The dauphin, poſſeſſed of the fame perſonal advan- 
tages as the duke, excelled him by his mildneſs, his 
affability, and a heart full goodneſs: and generoſity. 
Theſe qualities, as eſtimable, as uncommon in a prince 
born to hereditary power, rendered the dauphin the 
object of the duke's contempt, who miſſed no occa- 
Fon of expreſhng his concern for the French nation, 
deſtin'd one day to ebey a prince without ſpirit, and 
unworthy to rule, The king was informed of this 
behaviour of the duke, and faw how blameable it was, 
but authority yielding to parental affection deprived him 
of the power to correct his favourite ſon. The duke 
encouraged by this indulgence, fo far forgot himſelf as 
one day to give the dauphin a blow. The king was pre- 


ſently acquainted with it, and trembled for the criminal. 


"Whatever inclination he had to diſſemble this affront, 
the dignity of the crown and the diſturbance it made at 
court, got the better of his tenderneſs. He aſſembled, 
rot without reluctance, his favourite miniſters, to whom 
he diſcloſed bis concern, and demanded thein advice. 
In proportion to the enormity of the crime, and accord- 
irg to tte mixins ef fate, they all judged it 8 
2 7 eat 
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death. However, one of the council, more ſenſible of 
the king's affliction than the reſt, ſaid, there was a way 


to puniſh the duke without taking his life. He propoſed, 
that the king ſhould immediately ſend him to the army, 
then on the frontiers of Flanders; that ſoon after his 
arrival there it ſhould be given out he was ſeized with 
the plague, to prevent his being viſited by perſons of di- 
ſtinction; that after a few days pretended ilineſs, it 
ſhould be reported he was dead ; and that while in the 
ſight of the army his funeral ceremonies were perform- 
ed in a manner worthy of his birth, he ſhould by night 
be ſecretly conveyed to the ifland of St Margaret's, 
where he ſhould be impriſoned for life. This advice was 
approved by the king. Faithful perſons were entruſted 
with the execution of it. The duke ſet out for the army 
with a ſplendid equipage; the reſt of the feheme was 
executed as laid down; and while the camp bewailed 
the imagined death of this unhappy prince, he was con- 
ducted through by-ways to the caſtle of St Margaret, 
and put into the hands of the governor, who had before - 
hand received orders from the king to ſuffer his priſoner 
to be ſeen by no other perſon whatever. The duke was 
allowed one ſingle domeſtic, who was in the ſecret; but 
be dying on the road, the guard disfigured him with their 
ſabres to prevent his being known, and leaving him ſtrip- 
ped for the ſame reaſon, continued their journey. The 
governor received and treated his priſoner, with the 
greateſt reſpect. He ſerved him in perſon, receiving 
whatever he wanted from the ſervants, at the dodr of 
the duke's apartment, without ſuffering any of them to 
enter, ſo that he remained inviſible to all about him. One 


day, however, he bethought himſelf of graving his name 


on the back of a plate he 5 the point of his knife; the 
ſervant who diſcovered this, brought it to his maſter in 

hopes of a reward; but the unhappy wretch was killed. 
en the ſpot that the ſecret might die with him. The 
duke remained for ſome years in this priſon, till the go- 
vernor being advanced to the government of the Baſlile 
at Paris, it was thought proper to transfer with him his 


La 
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illuſtrious priſoner. Both at St Margaret's, and the Ba 
ſtile, whenever on account of ſickneſs, or any other oc- 
caſion, they were obliged to let the duke be ſeen, he was 
conſtrained to wear a maſk, Several perſons worthy of 
credit affirm they have ſeen him thus, 1f it be queried, 
why the duke having ſo long outlived both the king and 
the dauphin, he was not enlarged, it muſt be conſidered 
as impoſſible to-reſtore to his rank, dignity or eſtate, a 
prince whoſe tonib exiſted, and of whoſe obſequies ſo 
many then living were witneſſes, as well as proofs in 
writing.; ſo that it would have been ſcarce poſhble to 
undeceive the people, who to this hour believe he died 
of the-plague in the camp in- Flanders, 


Mr Thomas Fuller,. a-man admired for his wit,. but 
whole great fault was, that he would rather loſe his 
friend than his jeſt, having made ſome verſes upon a 
ſcolding wife, Dr Couſins, his patron and benefactor, 
heating them repeated, deſired Mr Fuller to oblige him 
with a copy of them; to whom he very imprudently, tho 
wittily reply'd, 'Tis needleſs 19 give you the copy, for 
you have the original, — This gave the doctor ſuch 
offence that he inſtantly withdrew. his patronage, and 
ever after was his enemy. 


King Charles I. being at Oxford during the civil 
Wars, went one day to fee the public library, where he 
Was ſhew'd,. among other books, a Virgil nobly printed, 
and exquiſitely bound. The lord Falkland, to divert 
the king, would have his majeſty make a trial of his 
fortune, by the Sortes Virgilianz, which every body 
knows was an uſual kind of divination ſome ages paſt; 
whereupon the king opening the book, the paſſage that 
firſt preſented. was: At bello audacis, &c. An, I. 4. 


Yet plagu'd with war by a bold nation rait d; 
Baniſh'd tis country ; raviſh'd from th' embrace 
Of lov'd Iiilus; let him beg fer aid; 
Anthſce the. barb rous murder of his friends ; 
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At laft, on hard conditions forc'd to ſue nals | 
Fer peace; his kingdom let him ne er enjoy ; 
er wiſb'd for light ; but fall before his time ; 
a, And lie unbury'd on the common ſand. : 
id WY lt is ſaid, the king ſeemed concern'd at this accident; 
d and that the lord Falkland obſerving it, would likewiſe 
a WH try his own fortune in the ſame manner, hoping he 
ſo might fall upon ſome paſſage that could have no relation 
in i his caſe, and thereby divert the king's thoughts from 
to any impreſſion the other might have upon him; but the 
ed place that lord Falkland ſtumbled upon was as much 
ſuited to his deſtiny, as the other had been to the king's ; 
being the expreſhons of Evander upou the untimely 
ut death of his fon Pallas, Non 4xc, © Pallas, dederas, 
is Kc. Eu. lib. 11. | 
BH But why, O Pallas, was thy promiſe giv'n 
Jobe unhappy fire : that with reſerve 
And caution, thou won d. truſt the bloody field ? 
F, / well knew in the firſt feats of arms 
Hu much young glory and ſweet fame would ds. 
cho dire firſt fruits of war, ill-fated youth ! 
2d Mournful beginnings ! and my pray'rs and vows 
Unheard by all the powers divine! 
5 [Lord Falkland was ſecretary of ſtate to the king, 
and charging in the foremoſt ranks of lord Byron's horſe, 
4, WY x the firit battle of Newberry, was unfortunately ſlain, _ 
© I in the 34th year of his age. The uſual method af 
rg trying one's fate by the Sortes Virgilianæ, or the Vir- 
* giliau Prophecy, was opening his book at a venture, 
4 and examining the paſſage that firſt came to ſight. ] 


Some years ago, at Mr James Greenheld's in Mary- 
land, was obſerved a moſt ſurpriſing ſympathy between 
a cat and a rat, which is thus accounted for : the cat 
had young ones, and frequently, carried them mice and 
other animals its prey, and among the reſt, a young 
nat; che kittens not being hungry play'd wuh it, 8 
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when the cat came to give fuck to the kittens, the ru 
likewiſe fucked her. This was obſerved by ſome of the 
ſervants, and they informed their maſter of it; who 
had the kittens and rat brought down ſtairs and put to- 
gether on the floor, and the cat was obſerved to carry 
away the young rat as tenderly as ſhe did either of her 
young ones. This experiment was repeated as often ay 


any company came to the houſe, till numbers were eye 


witneffes of this preternatural ſympathy. 


- »Dean swift, whoſe character is well known, having 
dined one day at a lord-mayor's feaſt in Dublin, was 
teazed by an opulent, boiſterous, half-intoxicated ſquire, 
who hap to fit next to him: he bore the aukward 
raillery for ſome time, and then on a ſudden called out 
in a loud voice to the mayor, My lord, here is one of 


Jour bears at my ſhoulder, I deſire you will erder him 1 


be taken . 38 
Fx Another ſtory of this humorous divine is as follows: 


During the government of Berkley and Galway, who 
were jointly Jords-juftices of Ireland, two livings, Las 
cor and Rathbeggan, were beſtowed upon Mr Swift, 


and as ſoon as he had taken poſſeſhon of them he went 
to reſide at Larcor, and gave public notice to his pariſhi- 
oners, that he would read prayers every Wedneſday 
and Friday. Upon the ſabſequent Wedneſday the bell 


was rung, and the rector attended in his deſk, when al. 


ter having fat ſome time, and finding the congregation 
to conſiſt only of himſelf and his clerk Roger, he began 
With great compoſure and gravity, but with a turn pe- 
culiar to himſelf, Dearly beloved Roger, the ſcripture 


. moveth you and me in ſundry places, And then pro- 


ceeded regularly through the whole ſervice. 


A very confiderable living falling in the gift of the 


late lord-chancellor Talbot, who was a man of a noble 


and penerous ſpirit, Sir Robert Walpole took the free- 


dom to recommend to, his lordftip's notice a * 
is 
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his whom he wiſhed to oblige. His lordſhip having no 
objection to the gentleman's character, very frankly told 
Sir Robert that his friend ſhould be obliged, While 
the matter thus reſted as determined, though the ne- 
ceſſary forms of induction were yet unpaſſed, the cu- 
rate who had ſerved the former incumbent for many 
years, and had an unexceptionable character, apply'd to 
his lordſhip, with letters of recommendation from the 
beſt people in the pariſh, ſetting forth the hardſhips he 
laboured under by reaſon of his numerous family, and the 
inconveniencies he mult ſuffer ſhould he be conſtrained 
to move; and therefore intreating his lordſhip's intereſt 
with the next incumbent, to continue him in his curacy, 
The chancellor received the curate with his wonted 
goodneſs, and entering in to converſation with him, 
found him to be an excellent ſcholar and of lively parts; 
and on aſking him what his curacy might be worth ? 
was told, about 30 l. a year, Well, Sir, ſaid he, I'lt 
not only grant your ſuit, but endeavour to raiſe your 
income; and accordingly, when the clergyman to whom 
the living was promiſed, came to preſs forward his pre- 
ſentment, his lordſhip took occaſion to ſpeak to him in 
favour of the old curate, and withal to intimate that the 
ſalary, conſidering the man's family and his abilties 
(which he affored him were none of the meaneſt) was 
too ſmall for him to live upon, and therefore wiſhed 


bim to make it up fixty-pounds a year, which, with the 


bounty: of his pariſhioners, would afford him a comfort- 
able ſubſiſtence. The clergyman paus d a little at ſuch 


an unexpected requeſt ; but ſoqp recollecting himſelf, ſaid 


I am exceedingly ſorry that I cannat oblize your lordſhip 
in the choice of the gentleman you recommend, havi 
already engaged a near relation, whom I cannet diſmiſs 
with honour. What! ſaid his Jordſhip, have you engag- 
ed a curate before you ae poſſeſt of the living! He fai 
he had. Then Sir, reply d the chancellor, with ſome 
warmth, I ſhall furniſh you with the beſt excuſe in the 
world to diſmiſs him, for. I ſhall diſpaſe of the living to 
mother; and without ſtaying to hear him reply, *. 
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him, Tn a few days the old curate took the liberty to 
Wait upon his lordſhip, to learn the ſucceſs of his inter. 
ſition with the deſigned incumbent, My lord told him 
rankly he had uſed the moſt preſſing arguments in his fa- 
vour he was maſter of, but was unable to ſucceed.-- Here 
the tears began to flow involuntarily from the old man's 
eyes, who was going to retire to vent his grief, when 
the chancellor calling him back, ſaid, Sir, I perceive 
your diſtreſs, and I really pity you ; the caracy I can- 
et give you, but the living I can, and you may write to 
your family and friends by the next poſt, that the you 
enly apply'd fer the Curacy, your modeſſo and merit have 


gained you the reorſhip. He bleſt the chancellor, and 


unable wo utter a word more, left him, 

Mr Prior, when he was ambaſſador in France, being 
at the opera in Paris, and ſeated in a box with @ noble- 
man belonging to the court. as ſoon as one of the princi- 
pal performers came upon the ſtage, and began to ſing, 
the nobleman, as the cuſtom is in France, joined in the 

favourite air, and in accompanyment with others, ſo 

raiſed the concert that the voice of the perfomer could 
not be diſtinguiſhed, Mr Prior, inead of ſinging, as 
moſt of the company did, broke out into bitter invec- 
tives apainſt the Italian raſcal who impoſed upon the 
andience by pretending to ſing. Sir, ſaid the marquis, 
who ſtopt to make a reply, the fellow has a moſt ex- 
cellent voice, and I'm ſurprized you are not charm'd 
with it. Why, really, fo he has, reply d his excellency, 
but it is ſo far below your lordſhip's, that while you 
were pleaſed to fing, I could not hear a note of it. 


The late biſhop Burnet, happening to dine one day 
with the then earl of Uxbridge, who was a nobleman 
of great compaſs of thought, but ſomewhat of a roman- 
tie turn, and the converſation affording him a fair op- 
Portunity, obſerved, not without deſign, that there was 
in moſt men ſome predominant paſſion; as to wine, to 


womeu, to money, or the like; nan 
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adds he, my great inclination is to tell lies. Then, ſays 
th: earl with a ſneer, who thought himſelf pointed at, 
your lordſhip is the fitteft perſon in the world tu write 
the Hiſtory of your own Times. IE 

When marſhal Broglio was in England, in the be- 
gnaing of King George the firſt's reign,” a debate aroſe 
ia converſation between his majeſty and him, concerning 
the diſpoſition of the troops at the famous battle of 
Ramillies, and likewiſe concerning the behaviour of the 
French houſhold troops in that engagement, who, his, 
majeſty inſiſted, were totally routed and put to flight. 
the marſhal rook the liberty to differ from the king, 
by ſaying, they behaved with their uſual bravery, and 
were of infinite ſervice in covering the retreat of the ar-- 
my, when the French gave way. The king appealed 
to general Cadogan, who happened to be preſent, and 
he gave his ſentiments in favour of his majeſty, But the 
'mr{hal ſaid, 1 mult really beg leave to differ from your 
tociihip, becauſe 1 was upon the held during the whole 
action, and I never ſaw troops behave with greater in- 
trepidity in my life, The general reply'd pleaſantly, 7 
grant what your excellency ſays to be true; but I was 
upon the field after the action, and I never ſaw troops in 
a greater panic, fince I knew what it was to purſue an 
enemy. The marſhal was ſenfibly mortified, and his 
majeſty perceiving him to look grave, took occafion, 
upon the approach of ſome ladies, to turn the difcourſe 
into gallantry, | 


Mr Th-rnt-n, a gentleman of large property in York - 
ſhire, and member of the H—e of C ——ns, was more 
than ordinarily active during the laſt rebellion, by his 
perfonal ſervice in the corps of Gentlemen Volunteers, 
named the Tori/hire-Hunters, and was particularly re- 
membered by his majeſty, for his 'z2al on that occaſion: 
his lady, who is one of tlie ſineſt women in England, be- 
ing ſome time afterwards introduced to court, the king re- 
caived her in the politeft manner, and after ſaluting her, 
5 F turned 


2 
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turned himſelf to Mt Thornton, and ſaid, Sir, I always 
had a very high opinion of your ſervicer, but I never 
knew till now how much 1 was beholden to-you, —— A 
fine compliment from a ſoyereign to a ſubject, and ex- 
preſſed with uncommon delicacy, 


Lord Willoughby de Brooke, coming one day out of 
the houſe of Peers, and his ſeryant not being in fight, 
called out, Where is my fellow f—— Net in Europe, 
by G-, ſaid Anthony Henley, who happened to be 
near him, | 


Wie king Richard I, was in France, about his war 
Which he held againſt king Philip, there came to him a 
French prieſt whoſe name was Fuleo, and deſired the K. to 
put away his three abominable daughters which he had, 
or commit them to marriage, left God puniſhed him for 
them. Thu left, hypocrite, ſaid the king, to thy face, 


for TI have no daughter. The prieſt reply d, I lye not, 


for thou haſt three daughters, one of them is called 
Pride, another Covetouſneſs, and a third Luft, With 
that the king called his lords and barons about him, and 
{aid to them, This hbyp:crite bere requires me to marr) 
my three daughters, which he ſaith, I cheriſh and main: 
tain; namely, Pride, Covetouſneſs, and Luſt ; and now 
that I have fund hustands for them, I will do it 
<vith effedt: I therefore beſtow my Pride en the higt» 
minded Templars and Hoſpitallers, aulo are as proud as 
Lucifer himſelf. My Covetouſneſs 7 give to the Whits 
Fryers, otherwiſe called, the Ciſteans order, for they 
covet the devil and all. And my Luſt I give to the pre- 
lates of the church, who take nel pleaſure in it. 


In my lord Gainſborough's park at Titchſield, i 
Hampſhire, ſome few years paſt, a deer was killed, At- 
ter it was broke up the keeper went to quarter the heart, 
and the edge pf the knife grated againſt ſomething that 
was hard, which he found to be a bullet, near the middle 

the he. ct; about which bullet there was a callous 
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bein like born, by which it was ſeppoſed the deer had 
been formerly ſhut. When my lord was told of it, he 
merrily ſaid, the beaſt had been in love, and it was no 
ſuch great miracle for lovers to ſurvive a wounded heart. 


Soon after Dr Swift was made dean of St Patrick's, 
he was loitering one Sunday in the afternoon at the 
houſe of Dr Raymond, with whom he had dined, at 
Trim {a little toon near Dublin, of which the doctor 
was vicar, ] -the bell had rung; the pariſhioners were 
aſſembled for evening prayers; and EHT Raymond wes 
preparing to go to church, which was ſcarce 200 yards 


= from his houſe. Faymond, ſays the dean, III lay you 
3 a crown, I will begin prayers before y2u this afternodn. 
F I accept your auager, reply'd Dr Raymond; and imme- 
0 dately they both ran as faſt as they could towards the 

church. Reymond, who was the nimbler man of the 
2 two, arrived hrit at the door, and when he. entered the 


ed church walked deeently towards the reading - deſſe; Swift 
ih vercr ſlacken'd his pace, but running up the iſle, left 
d r Raymond behind him in the middle of it, and ſteps 
ping into the reading-deſk, without putting on a ſurplice, 


72 or opening the prayer - book, began the liturgy with an 
= audible voice, and continued to repeat the ſervice ſuf- 
„ CLiently long to win his wager, 

2 

5 Dr Jefferics, archdeacon of Norwich, who was a great 
| ſtickler in the Convocation, in 1710 married a ſecond 
1 wife; after which he diſcontinued his attendance on the 


eonvocation; and being aſk'd the reaſon, pleaſantly ex- 
euſed himſelf out of the old law, which ſaith, / hat auben 
« man hath taken a new wiſe, he ſhall not be obiiged 
Af. to go out to war. ; 


hat Among other papers, a manuſcript was carefully pre- 
tale ferved by the late lord Oxford, containing, an extract 
from the Journals of the houſe of Commons; which 
ein honourable houſe reſolving to diſgrace the name of the 
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late uſurper Oliver Cromwell, as far as lay in their 
22 ordered his body to be taken up, and to be fuſt 

afiged on the gallows at Tyburn, and then to be burn, 
This order was purſued by the ſerjeant of that honour. 
able houſe ſo far as to find a coffin with Oliver's name 
and uſurped titles, at the eaſt end of the middle ifle of 
Henry Vilth's chapel in Wellminſter-abbey. This, with 
an account where the ſaid inſcription is, or was, within 
a few yeais apo to be ſeen, is written in a very fair 
hand; theo, in two different hands, there follows the 
moſt remai kable account that ever was told, of a coun- 
ter · interment of the arch traytor, as well as the reaſon 
and contrivance, to ſecure his body from that expected 
ignominy, and to continue the revenge of Charles's ene- 
nes, even to the diſgrace of ſubſtituting the body of 
the beheaded king in the puniſkment intended the dead 
body of the uſurper. The ſtory of this counter · inter- 
ment was ready to be atteſted, in lord Oxford's time, 
by Mr Baikſtead, whofe father was lieutenant of the 
tower at the time of Oliver's death, nd a great conk- 
dent of his, having been concerned in the king's death, 
for which he was executed ſoon after the reſtoration, 
This gentleman, however, among other ſuch ſecrets, in 
in the time of the uſurper's ſickneſs, deſired to know 
where he would be buried. To which he anſwered, in 
the field of Naſeby, in Nortbamptonſhire, where he ob- 
tained the greateſt victory and glory, and as nigh the 
{pot as could Le gueſſed u here the heat of the action 
Vas; which accordingly was thus performed: At mid- 
night (ſoon after his death) being fiiſt embalmed and 
wrapped in a leaden coſfin, he was ccnveyed in a beatſe 
to the ſaid field, Mr Barkſtead the younger, by order df 
his father, attending cloſe to the hearſe; and being 
come to the field, there found, about the midſt of it, a 
grave about nine feet deep, with the green ſod carefully 
laid on orie fide, and the mould on the other ; in hich 
the coſfin being ſocn put, the grave was inſtantly filled 
up, and the green ſod laid exactly flat upon it, care being 
tak en that the ſurplus mould was clean taken away. Soon 
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after like care was taken that the ſaid field was intirely 
ploughed up, and ſown three or four years ſucceſhvely 
with wheat, 

Talking over this account of Barkſtead's, ſays lord 
Oxford, with th the reverend Mr Sm—— of , 
whoſe father had long reſided in Florence as a merchant, 
and afterwards as miniſter from king Charles II. and 
had been well acquainted with the fugitives after the re- 
toration, he aſſured me, he had often heard the ſame 
account by other hands; thoſe miſcreants always boaſt- 
ing, that they had wrecked their revenge againſt the fa- 
ther as far as human foreſight could carry it, by behead- 
wg him whilſt living, and making his beſt friends che 
execntors of the utmoſt ignominies upon him when dead. 
Aſking him the meaning of this. laſt ſentence, he ſaid, 
that Oliver and his friends apprehending the reſtoration 
of the Stuart family, and that all. imaginable diſgrace, 
on that turn, would be put upon his body as well as 
memory, he contrived his own burial, as averred by 
Barkſtead, having all the theatrical honours of a pom- 
pous funeral paid to an empty coſfin; into which after- 
wards was removed the corpſe of the martyr (which by 
L, Clarendon's own account had never truly or certainly 
been interred ; and after the reſtorution, when moſt di- 
ligently ſought after by the earls of Southampton and 
Lindley, at the command of king Charles II. in order 
to a ſolemn removal, could no where in the church 
where he was ſaid to have been buried, be found) that, 
if any ſentence ſhould be pronounced, as upon his body, 
ir might effectually fall upon that of the king, That on: 
that order of the Commons in Clailes: Ils time, the tomb 
was broken down, and the body taken out. of a cothn ſo 
inſcribed as mentioned an the ſer jeant's report, was from 
thence convey d to Tyburn, and, to the utmoſt joy and 
triumph of that crew of nuſcreants, hung publickly on 
the gallows amidſt an inſint e number of ſpectators, almoſt 


| wfedted with the-noiſoumneſs of the ſtench,. The ſecret be - 


ing only a mongſt that abandon'd' few, there was no doubt 


: aac of the people but the body ſo a poſed was the 
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body it was ſaid to be, had not fome whoſe curioſit 
brought them nearer to the tree, obſerved with horror the 
remains of a countenance they had little expected there; 
and that on tying the cord, there was a ſtrong ſeam about 
the neck by which the head had been, as was ſuppoſed, 
immediately aſter the decollation, faſtened again to the 
body. This being whiſper'd about, and the numbers 
that came to the diſmal ſight hourly increaſing, notice 
was immediately given of the ſuſpicion to the attending 
officer, who diſpatched a meſſenger to court to acquaint 

them with the rumour, and the ill conſequences the 
fpreading or examining into it farther might have. On 
Which; the body was immediately ordered down to be 
buricd again to prevent any infection. Certain it is; 
adds his lordſhip, it was not burnt as in prudence, but 
ſor that pretended reaſon, might have been expect- 
ed; as well as in juſtice to have ſhewn the utmoſt de- 
teſtation of his crime, and the moſt laſting mark of in- 
famy they could inflit upon him. This was the account 
the reverend Mr Sm gave. What truth there is in it, 
is not ſo certain, Many circumſtances make the ſur- 
miſe not altogether improbable, as all thoſe enthuſiaſts 
to the Jaſt-moment of their lives; ever gloried in the 
truth of it, E ; 


There are ſome circumſtances not commonly known, 

that ſeem to favour this ſtory 3--— the Commons, after 

the reſtoration, voted 50;0001. 29 Jan. 1677 8, for a 

folemn funeral for his majeſty king Charles I. and to 

erect a monument to his memory. — Sir Chriſtopher 

Wren, by king Charles 11d's order, drew a deſign for 

a moſt magnificent manſoleum or tomb in conſequence 

of this vote. The ground was pitched upon whereon it 

8 was to be erected; which was, near Windſor-caſtle, on 
13 the very ſpot where now ſtands a little Gothic building 
| raiſed by cardinal Wolſey, called the Tomb - houſe.— 
'Fhe drawings and eſtimate of the expence, amounting 
only to 43,663 J. were laid before his majeſty. — Says 
Mr Chriſtopher Wreny ihr king returned the drawing? 
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and eſtimatet to my father, and the whole deſign of the 
funeral and tomb, from motives unknown to the public, 
were laid aſide, —Echard, indeed, produces a certificate 
from Mr John Sewell, regiſter of Windſor, of the inter- 
ment of K. Charles I. in Henry VHIth's vault at Wind- 
ſor, which makes nothing for the purpoſe, as the out- 
ward appearance of an interment is out of the queſtion 
but the ſame hiſtorian adds, that when the body of K. 
Charles lay in the dean's hall, the duke of Richmond 
had the coffin opened, and was ſatisſied that it was the 
king's body; but, as to this circumſtance, he neither 
mentions the time nor the occaſion, and the truth may 
be queſtioned, becauſe the duke could not do this with» 
out a'ſpecial.order.]. N 


Dr Trapp, ſoon after the acceſſion of his late majeſty 
to the crown of England, had made himſelf obnoxious 
to the then miniſiry by his 3otb of January, and other 
tory ſermons, as they were called; upon which, lord 
Sunderland informed the king that there was a certain 
elergyman preached very dangerous ſermons, and that 
the only way to put a ſtop to ſuch inſolence, was to im- 
peach him in parliament. His majeſty enquired the cha- 
racter of the man: O, Sir, ſaid my lord, the moſt via. 
lent, hot, poſitive fellow in England ; ſo extremely wil. 
n, ful, that I believe he would be heartily glad to be 4 
er martyr, The king anſwered, It he ſo then' Pm re- 
a ſolved to-diſappoint him and never would hear a word 


to more of the complaint, OE e 
Er ö ; 
or Captain Hall, fitting in a coffee-honſe near two gen- 


ce tlemen, whereof one was of the clergy, who were en« 
it gaged in ſome diſcourſe that ſavoured of. learning, the 
on captain thought fit to interpoſe; and profeſſing to. deliver 
Ng the ſentiments of his fraternity, as well as his own, turn- 
2 ing to the clergyman, ſpoke in the following manner; 
Ng Dn me, doctor, ſay what you will, the army is the 
vs only ſchool for gentlemen. Do you think my lord Mart: 
o& rough beat the. French with Greek and Latin? D—n. 
W * 
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ae, 4 ſcholar, auben be comes into good company, what 
#s he but an afs O- me, Talis glad, 4 hy G--g, 
#0 fee any of your ſcholars with hit nouns and his verbs, 
aud hit philofophy and trigonometry, ua a figure be 
avauld make at a fiege or blockade, or recomnontering, — 
D me, &c, The 2 * gravely reply'd, But 
Pray, Sir, do you think, with your oaths and your dam- 
ane's, yau ſhall be able to ſtorm heaven? 


Ta the year 1733, an experiment was who en one 
Gordon, a noted highwayman, thro' the means of the 
kate duke uf Montague, who being aſſured by Mr Cho- 
vet, an anatomiſt of that time, that opening the — 2 
would prevent the fatal conſequences of the halter, ob- 
tained a pardon for Gordon, on condition he would try 
the experiment upon himſelf. Dt B- · vis and Chovet 
attended him ſeveral times in bis cell, but it was with 
diſfi oult y he was prevailed upon to cut his own throat. At 
length he made a ſlight inciſion, which Chovet opened; 
abe effect of Which was, that when Gordon ſtapt bis 
mouth, noſtrils and ears for ſome time, air enough came 
chrough the cavity to cominue life. But when he came 
to be ſuſpended in the halter, tho* there was breath e- 
nough to play the lungs, the veins were ſtopt that car- 
ried on the circulation of the blood, ſo the man died like 
the reſt of his fellow rogues. On which the duke hu- 
mourouſly rebuked the ſurgeon, by telling bim, be had 
hat balf learmt his trade ; the knew how to lat the air 10 
- man s lungs ; ; bat did not underfland eafang bis veins. 


Gordon had been a bold highwaywan twenty 
years, had robbed the Cheſter mail and hanged bis ac- 
eomplice, was tried for robbing the Fihmongers com- 
ny on Epping-Foreft, but proved himfelf in. Ireland. 
The rubbery he was hanged for was on Mr Peters, un- 
der treaſmer of the Temple, between Knightſbridge 
and Myde-Park, but being drunk was off his guard, and 


12 
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In the reigu of Edward IV. a citizen of London, who 


ved at the ſign of the crown, was convicted of high- 


treaſon for ſaying in a jocular manner, He would make 
his fon heir to the crown. 


In 1733, Sir Simon Stuart of Hartley, in Hampſhire, 
looking over ſome old writings, found on the back of 
one of them a memorandum noting that 1.500 broad 
pieces were buried in a certain ſpot in an adjoining field. 
Whereupon he took a ſervant, and after digging a little 
in the place, found the treaſure in a pot, hid there in the 
time of the civil wars by his grandfather Sir Nicholas 
Stuart, with this note on the top, written on patchment. 
Rather for the devil than Gliver,, | 


As ſome chriſtian captives at Algiers, who had been 
ranſom'd, were going to be diſcharged, the crmzers 
brought in a Swediſh veſſel, Among the crew was the 
father of one of thoſe captives, The ſon ſoon made 
himſelf known to the father, but their unhappineſs to 
meet in that place was grievous to both. The young 
man, however, conſidering that che ſlavery his father was 
gaing into would inevitably put jan end to his life, re- 
queſted, that his father might be releaſed and himſelf 
detained in his reom which the Moors readily grant- 
ed; but when the ſtory was told to the governor, he 
was ſo affected with it that he cauſed the ſon like wiſe to 
be diſcharged, as the reward of bis filial tenderneſs, 


King James I. being apt to talk to his courtiers in 


time of divine ſervice, biſhop Laud, one Sunday, when 


be knew his majeſty was in high good humour, made a 
full ſtop in his ſermon as often as be perceived the king 
in diſcourfe. His majeſty aſking him after ſervice the 
occaſion of it, the biſhop told bim, he could net think it 
conſiſtent with good manners to interrupt his majefty's 
converſation.—Thex, good ſaith, ſaid the king, Dit 
be even wh you, Il ne majr interrupt your lordſhip's 


trau. 
> HS When 
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When che civil war was breaking out about the mid- 
dle of the laſt century, there lived a memorable ſmall 
coal- man in Kent- ſtreet, vVho had loft moſt of his cuſtom- 
ers by endeavouring to be civil to all. The good women 
on the king's ſide would buy no ſmall coal from a rogue 
that converſed with the round heads; and the! patlia- 
cent good hodſewiſcs withdrew their penny a week 
from an ungodly incendiary that ſold ſtre to the royaliſto. 
What ſhould a poor devil do under chis terrible dilem- 
ma? He took it wiſely into his head to turn ideor, and 
Jeſt off his trade. The conſequence fell out to his with, 
Both ſides took ſtapidity into its protection; the Puri- 
tuns, becauſe this loſs of his wits was a viſible jndgment 
from heaven; and the Royaliſts, becauſe he ran mad 
from too quick a ſenſe of the times, And thus a felluy 
ho was ready to ſtarve by his induſtry, lived in plenty 
by his cunning. 


Dr ——, fellow of St John's college, Oxford, was 
t#emarkable for two things, a great ſtock of wit, and a 
"great ſtumach; one day after dinner and half an hour's 
| 2 and gluttony, juſt as the cout ſe was going 
to be removed, began to look with unuſual melancholy ; 
every one about him wondered at the doctor's gloomi- 
neſs, and at laſt the Preſident of the college aſk'd him 
the reaſom. Sir, anſwered he, I am extremely out of 
order. Dear doctor, anſwered the Preſident, you look 
well and roſy, your colour is freſh, and you ſeem net 
to have loſt your ſtomach, Mr Preſident reply'd out 
'reverend trenchei man, however well my looks may be, 
* caſe is deſperate. I am not long a man of this worll!; 
the proof is too plain; for when'! had my health, I ne- 
ver dined in this hall but before the laſt eourſe war re- 
moved, my circingle fairly touched the margin of the ta- 
Ile; you fee, notwithſlanding my beſt endeavours at the 
veruſon paſty, I am now diſſant full three inches ; it is 
mo toucher ; I. full firangely away, and Fm a gond mu. 
4s that all the- matter, cry'd the Preſident 3 courage, 
doctor, though you have not reached at a toucher; for 
uni  - you 
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you muſt know, we have had the table mov d ſix inches 
tarther from the bench you fit upon, and therefore in- 
ſtead of loling three inches, you have gain d three. 
Cho! is that the buſin:ſr? it is awell enough then, an- 
ſwered the doctor, with a {mile upon his countenance ; 
and immediately refumed his gaiety, drank his two bot - 
3 home to his chamber with great chear- 
fulneſs, | E 


At a quarter - ſeſſions in Leiceſter, the juſtices had 
wiſely decreed to take off a half-penny a pint from the 
price of ale, as knowing the ſellers of it would abate a 
proportionable part of the ſtrength of it, and working- 
men would not be ſo liable to be intoxicated, Maſter 
Wolley, who was one of them, and came in after the 
thing was determined, and who was a Jover of good ale, 
being informed of what had paſſed, ſaid, Gentlemen, 
on have made an order that ale ſhould be fold in our 
county for three halſpence a pint ; I deſire you will now 
make anather to appoint who maſt drink it, for by G— 
[ won't. ; 


Monſieur D Aubigny, grandfather to madam Mainte- 
non, tells a very remarkable ſtory of himſelf. He was 
one of the head of the proteltants. in the reign of Henry 
the IVth of France, and oppoſed the court with ſo much 
vigour, that the king was determined 10 take away his 
life, or confine him to the Baſtile. M. D*Aubigny being 
privately informed of it, conſidered how to preſerve 
himſelf; and after many deliberations, he reſolved to 
repair to court, and beg a yore of the king, as the 
ſureſt method. His majeſty, very much ſurpriſed, as 
well as pleaſed to ſee a man of his high ſpirit humbl- 
ed, immediately embraced him, and granted his re- 
queſt, From the court he went to the duke de Sully, 
the prime miniſter, who congratulated him on this occa- 
lion, and ſhewed him the Baſtile ; aſſuring him that he 
would have been a priſoner there in leſs than twenty four 
hours, tho' now in no farther danger. ö 
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A poor erazy Capuchin in Lewis XIIIth's time, 
took it into his head-ro acquaint his audience, in a fir of 
cathuſiaſm, that he had luckily found out an expedirnt, 
avhich he did not doubt hut would make all ment happy 
and juſt, even in this life,. anil that #he fleſh ſhould 1» 
longer luft againft the ſpirit. He then proceeded to 
himſelf, by telling them, that the cauſe of all 
the wickedneſs and fin, and by conſequence of all the 
miſeries and afflictions in the world aroſe from the en- 
Mhity between God and the devil, by which means God 
was often croſſed in bis good intentions to mankind both 
Mere and hereafter, the devil by his temptations making 
us incapable” of the metcy and favour of our Creator; 
therefore, he had a-deſign, he told them, with the aſſiſt. 
ance of the Roman chutch, to mediate with the Almigh- 
ty io take the devil into favour again; and then, ſaid 
he, mankind N no tempter, will all neceſſarily be 


good. 


- Mr Chriſtopher: Stephens, a tobacconiſt at Reading, 
who had acquired a large fortune by his induſtry, but 
had no children of his own to inherit it, ſent for a ne- 
phew our of America, to ſucceed him both in his buſineſs 
which was very conſiderable, and in part of his eſtate; 
bot the youth turning out wild, the diſſenting miniſter 
of dhe place, who had a great aſcendeney over the old 
gentleman, took occafion one day to diſcourſe him con- 
corning the diſpoſal of his worldly concerns, telling 
Him ar the ſame time, that as he could be no ſtranger 
td his nephew s character, it would be more prudent to 
bequeath his fortune to charitable uſes than to beſtow it 
on one who would ſquander it away in pleaſure and de- 
bauchery. Mr Stephens heard him with great com- 
poſure; and as he ſpoke through his noſe, faid, hy. 
Sir, what you fay may be very good pulpit-dotFrine ; but 
tis a main with me that charity bepins at home, and 
my nephetes cam never have more pleaſure in ſpending ny 
money than I have had in getting of it ; and therefore, 
Lil never leave hint & ſbllling the life for being wy 
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for the wilder he is, he'll have the more need of money. 


The miniſter, who did not expect ſuch a return, chang - 
ed the ſubject; but the old gentleman never reliſhed 
him afterwards, e 


The famous Baſſy d'Ambois, ſaid to be the hand- 
{yneſt man in France of his time, being invited to court 
ona grand day, where every one appeared with the ut- 
moſt magnificence, inſtead of adorning himſelf like the 
reſt, put on that day a plain ſuit of cloathes, and dreſſ- 
ed all his ſervants in the moſt coltly gay habits he could 
procure : the event was, that the eyes of whole court 
were fixt upon him; all the reſt looked like his atten- 
dants, whilſt he alone was diſtiogniſh'd as of ſuperior 
quality, 


Nr South, when he lived at Caverſham in Oxford- 
hire, was called oat of bed one cold winter's morning 
by his clerk, to marry a couple, who were then waiting 
for him. The doctor hurried up, and went ſhivering to 
church, where when he came, ſeeing nobody there but 
an old man of ſeventy, a woman about the ſame age, 
and his clerk, he aſked in a pet, where the bridegroom - 
and bride were, and what that man and that woman did 
there? The old man reply'd, they came there to be 
married. The doctor lookingly ſternly at him, Marry'd! 
Y-:, married, ſaid the old man haſtily; better marry 
71% do wwohſe, Go, get youu gone, you filly old fools, 
laid the doctor, get home and do your worſt ; and ac- 
cordingly hobbled out of church in a great paſſion, raving 
at his clerk for calling him out af bed on ſuch a ſleeve- 
leſs errand, | 


In the nineteenth year of the reign of Q. Elizabeth 
(1579) the fourth, fifth and ſixth days of July were 
bolden the aſſizes at Oxford, where was arraigned and 
condemned one Rowland Jenks, for his ſeditious tongue, 
at which time there aroſe ſuch a peſtilential ſtench from 
the body of the priſoner, that almoſt all preſ:at were 
* G infocted. 
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infeted. The jurors died preſently ; ſhortly after died 
Sir Robert Bell, lord chiet-baron ; Sir Robert de Olie; 
Sir William Babington, Mr Wenman, Mr de Olie, high. 
ſheriff, Mr Davers, Mr Harcourt, Mr Kirle, Mr Phete- 
place, Mr Greenwood, Mr Foſter, ſerjeant Baram, Mr 
Stephens, &c, There died in Oxford 300 perſons, and 
ſtckened there but died in other places 200 and odd, 
from the 6th of July to the 12th of Auguſt. After 
which died not one of that ſickneſs for one of them in- 
feed not another, nor any woman nor child died 
thercof. 


After the battle of Edgehill, which was the firſt that 
was fought between king Charles Il. and the parliament 
army, and which was a ſort of drawn bartle ; when the 
enemy had retired, the king's party returned to the field 
to view the dead bodies, and to enquire after their 
friends that were miſſing, where they found ſeveral not 
yet dead of their wounds, but lying ſtript among the 
dead; among whom, with others, young Mr Scroop 
brought off his father, Sir Gervas Scroop; who, being 
an old gentleman of great fortune in Lincolnſhire, had 
raiſed a foot company among his tenants, and brought 
them in to the — of Lindſay's regiment, out of reſpe& 
to his lordthip, as well as duty to the king; and had a- 
bout the time that general was taken, fallen with ſixteen 
wounds in his body and head, and had lain ſtript among 
the dead, from that time, which was about three in the 
afternoon on Sunday, all that cold night, all Monday 
and Monday night, and till Tueſday evening ; for it 
was ſq late before his ſon found him; whom with great 
piety he carried to a warm lodging, and afterwards to 
Oxford, where he almoſt miraculouſly recovered, 


When William of Normandy, now called William 
the Conqueror, after the battle of Haſtings in Suffex, 
was directing his march into Kent, Stigand, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and Eggleſine abbot of St Auguſtine, near 


the fame city, had nouce of his delign; they prot 


afſem 
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aſſembled rhe chief men of the county, and having laid 

cp2n the impending danger, propoſed a ſtratagem to ſtop 

the progtreſs of the enemy and preſerve their Lberties ; 

to which all readily agreed. Accordingly, the night be- 

fore the conqueror was expected, they privately ſtole 

with their men in ſmall parties into the woods near 

Swanſcombe, where they lay concealed till his arrival, 

and then carrying in their hands great boughs of trees, 

ſuddenly ſurrounded him and his men unprepared. The 

Conqueror was confounded, and had hardly preſence of 
mind to provide for his defence, Stigand and Eggle- 

hne taking advantage of his ſurpriſe, preſented them- 

ſelves beſore him, and frankly declared that the men of 
Kent were come to meet him as their king, but with 
determined reſolutions to die rather than acknowledge 
him their conqueror; that all they required was a con- 
firmation of theit ancient rights and privileges, on tlie 
continuance whereof their zeal and their loyalty would 
wholly depend. I he havghty Norman heſitated a while ; 
but recollecting the danger he was then in, and being en- 
tirely ignorant of their number or ſtrength, or by whom 
he was encompaſſed, judged it moſt prudent to agree to 
the terms propoſed, and accepted of the earldom of 
Kent 2 never to infringe their rights, or to 
deprive them I their ancient tenures. 


There is a ſtory of the famous Rabelais, who, when 
he was at a great diſtance from Paris, and without mo- 
ney to bear his expences, got together a convenient 
— of brick-duſt, and having diſpoſed of it into 
evcral papers, wrote upon one, Pciſon for Monſieur ; 
upon a ſecond, . Poiſon for the Dauphin: and bn a 
third, Poiſon for the King. Having made this provi- 
hon for the royal family of France, he laid his papers ſo 
that his landlord, who was an inquiſitive man, and a 
good ſubject, might get fight of them. The plot ſuc- 
ceeded as he deſired; the hoſt fecured his gueſt, and 
and gave immediate intelhpence to the ſecretary of ſtate. 
Tha ſecretary prefently ſent down a ſp:cial meſſenger, 
, GC 2 who 
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who brought up the traitor to court, and provided Him 


: tl 

at the king's expence with proper accomodation on the | 
road. As ſoon as he appeared, he was known to be the 4 
celebrated Rabelais, and his powder upon examination ,, 
found very innocent, the jeſt was only laughed at; for it 
which a leſs eminent droll would have been ſent to the 70 
gallies, hi 


A Derviſe, as Sir John Chardin tell us, travelling i g. 
through Tartary, and arriving at the city of Balk; went 
into the king's palace by miſtake, as thinking it to be aſl |; 
2 inn. Having looked about hira for ſome time, 5 
e entered into a long gallery, where he laid down les 
wallet, and fpread his carpet in order to repoſe himſelf th 
upon it aſter the manner of the eaſtern people. He had 
not been long in this poſture before he was diſcovered © |. 
by ſome of the guards, who aſked him what was his bu - 
ſineſs in that place? The derviſe told them, he intended 
io take up his night's lodging in that inn. The gvarcs il 4 
Tet him know, in a very angry manner, that the houſe 
be was in, was not an inn, but the kirg's palace. 1. 
happencd that the King hünſelf paſſed thio' the gallery / 
during this debate, and ſmiling at the miſtake of the 
derviſe, aik'd him how he could poſſibly be ſo dull 8 
not to diſhnguiſh a palace frem an inn. Sir, fays the 2 
derviſe, give me leave to aſt your majeſiy a gugſlien er I 4. 
tao, Ii ho avere the perfons that hdged in this tenſe 
"when it awas frſt built ? I he king reply d, bis anceſtors, 
And who, ſays the derviſe, avas the laſt perſon il at ledg-W . 
ed here? The king reply'd, his father, And who is 
it, ſays the derviſe, that lodges here at preſent? Ibe 1 
king told him, hat it was he himſelf, And who, ſays I he 
ihe derviſe, ui be kere after you ? The king anſwer - of 
ed, tte young prince, his fon. Al, Sir, ſaid the derviſe, I hi 
a houſe that clanges its inhabitants ſo eſten, and receive: i V 
fuch a perpetual ſucceſſion of gueſts, may as well be call. e 


ed an inn as a palace, hi 


The late rend. Baſil Kennet was once chaplain in a 8 
ſhip of war; and as his place was to meſs with his bro- 
| ther 
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ther officers, he found they were ſo addicted to the im- 
pious and nonſenſical vice of ſwearing, that he thought 
t not becoming his character to continue any longer a- 
mong them, unleſs he could prevail upon them to leave 
it off; but conceiving at the ſame time that any grave 
remonſtrance would have but little effect, he bethought 
himſelf of a ſtratagem, which might anſwer his purpoſe. 
One of the company having entertained the reſt Ah a 
ſtory agreeable enough in itſelf, but ſo interrupt dd, 4 
perplexed with damme! blood and wounds ! and ſuch >" 
like ſhocking expletives as made it extremely ridiculous, 
Mr Kennet then began a ſtory himſelf, which he made 
very entertaining and inſtructive, but interlarded it with 
the words bottle, pot, and glaſs at every ſentence. Ihe 
gentleman who was the moſt given to the ſilly vice, fell. a 
laughing at Mr Kennet, with a great air of contempt. 
Why, ſaid he, G- d damme, doctor, as io your ſtary, it is 
well enough but what the d. -I have wwe 49 do with your 
4—d bottle, pot, and glaſs? Mr Kennet very calmly 
reply'd, Str, [ find you can obſerve what it ridiculous 
in me, which you cannit diſcover in yourſelſ; and 
therefore you ought not be offended at my expletives 
in diſcourſe any more than your own, — C, oh! 
damme, parſen, I ſmoke you ; you ſhall nit hear me 
fear another cath whilſt I am in your company: nor 
did he. 


A jeweller, a man of good character and conſide ra- 
ble wealth, having occaſion in the way of his buſineſs to 
travel to ſome dittance from the place of his abode, took 
along with him a ſervant to carry his portmanteau. He 
had with him ſome of his beſt jewels, ard a large ſum 
of money, to which his fervant was privy, who watch'd 
his opportunity, and with a piſtoł ſhot his maſter dead. 
With his booty he made off undiſcovered to a diſtant 
eountry, where he had reafon to believe neither he nor 
his maſter were known, and there he began to trade in 
| a low way at firſt, that his obfcurity might fcreen him 
n 3 from obſervation, and in the courſe of a good many 
ro- | G 3 veats 
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years ſcemed to riſe by the AM pig 


into wealth and contideration$ + 
_ appeared at once the effect and. reward 
and virtue, Of theſe he coumerftited-alte ; 
ſo well that be grew in great-credit, arri Rte a good 
family, and at kngth was choſen chief magiſtrate of the 
city where he dwelt, In this office he maintained his 
character fair and unimpeach'd, till one day as he fat on 
the bench with fome of. his brethren, a criminal was 
brought before them who was accuſed of murdering his 
walter. The evidence came out full; the jury brought 
in their verdict guz/ty, and nothing remained but the pre- 
ſident of the court to pronounce ſentence, who appear- 
ed to be in an unuſual agitation of mind, and his co- 
lour changed often; at length he roſe from his ſeat, and 
coming down from the bench, placed himſelf juſt by the 
unfortunate man at the bar, to the no ſmall aſtoniſh- 
ment of all preſent: Den ſee before you, (addreſſing him- 
felf to thole who had fat on the bench with him) 4 
riding inflance of the juſt reavard of heaven, which 
this day, after thirty years concealment, preſents to you 
A greater criminal than the man juſt new found guiliy, 
Then he made an ample confeſhon. of his guilt, and of 
all its aggravations, particularly the ingratitude of it to a 
maſter who had raiſed him from the very duſt, and re- 
poſed a peculiar confidence in him; and told them in 
what manner he had hitherto ſcreened himſelf from pu- 
blic juſtice; and how he had eſcaped the obſervation of 
mankind by the ſpecious maſk which he had wore. But 
now, added he, no ſooner did this unhappy priſoner ap- 
pear before us, charged with the ſame crime 1 was con- 
feious of myſelf, than the cruel circumſtances of my guilt 
2ſet me in all their horror ; the arrows of the Almigh- 
ty luck faſt within me, and my own crime appeared ſi 
atrocious, that I could not conſent to paſs ſentence a* 
gainſt the criminal, till I had fir;ft disburthened my con. 
\ feience by accuſiug myſelf. Nor can I now feel any relief 
from the agonics of an awakened conſcience, but by re- 
quiring that juſtice may be ferthwith dne ag ainſi me 2» 
_ | te 
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the moſt public aui lun manner, for ſo aggravate 
a parricide. Therefore, in the prefence of the all. ſer- 
ing God, the great witneſs and judge of my crime, and 
before this whole aſſembly, who have been the witneſſes 
of my hypocriſy, I plead guilty, and require ſentence may 
be paſſed againſt me as a moſt notorious offender, Me 
may eaſily ſuppoſe the amazement of the whole court, 
and eſpecially of his fellow-judges. However, they pro- 
ceeded upon his confeſſion, to paſs ſentence upon him, 
and he died with all the ij mptoms of a penitent mind, 


The famous Mogul emperor, Aurengzebe, having oc- 
caſion for money, publiſhed an edi&t requiring all the 
Faquirs in his kingdom to aſſemble on a certain day ow 
a large plain, where he might have the pleaſure of din- 
ing with them. He ordered a vaſt number of new caſ- 
ſocks to be ready againſt the time, and after dinner pre- 
ſenting one to every Faquir, ordered him to pull off 
his old one, and throw them in a heap, and cauſed them 
all to be burnt. This produced a vaſt ſum. He was 
no ſtranger to the tricks of thoſe pretended monks ; he 
knew them to be great collectors of alms, which for ſafe- 
ty they quilted in the folds of their caſſocks; and this 
was the motive of his generoſity to the poor Faquirs, 


[The Faquirs are a ſort of begging prieſts in that 
country, who affect great poverty, but who conceal 
raſt riches in their rags. ] | | 


An eminent trader at Lyons, who had acquired an 
eaſy fortune, had two handſome daughters whom he 
married to his liking, and divided between them all he 
had, upon an agreement that he ſhould paſs the ſum- 
mer with the one, and the winter with the other. Be- 
fore the end of the firſt year he found ſufficient ground 
to conclude, that he was not a very acceptable gueſt to 
either ; of which however he took no notice, but hired - 
a handſome lodging in which he reſided a few weeks. 
He then applied himſelf to a friend, and told him 15 
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truth of the matter, deſired him to give him 200 livres, 
and to lend him fifty thouſand in ready money for a few 
hours. His friend very readily comply'd with his re- 
queſt, The next day the old man made a grand enter. 
tainment, to which his daughters and their huſbands 
were invited, Juſt as the dinner was over, his friend 
came in a great hurry, told him of an unexpected de- 
mand upon him, and defired to know if he could lend 
him go, ooo livres. The old man told him, without 
any emotion, that twice as much was at his ſervice if he 
wanted it; and going into the next room brought him 
the money. After this he was not ſuffered to ſtay any 
longer in his lodging; his daughters: were jealous if he 
remained but a day more in one houſe than in the o- 
ther; and after three or four years ſpent in this manner, 
He died; when upon examining his cabinet, inſtead of 


riches there was found a note in which were theſe words; 


He who has ſuffered by his virtue, has a right to avail 
hin:ſelf of the vices of thoſe by whom he has ſuffered; 
und a father ought never to be ſo fond of his children 
as to forget what js due to bimfelf, Ss 

Mr Brown, formerly a face painter in Holborn, was 
one day walking in St James's Park, and happened to 
pleaſe the eye of a fine lady, who upon finding out his 
profeſſion, ſent for him the next morning to rake her 
picture. He found the lady alone, who made ſeveral a- 
morous advances. Charm'd with her beauty, but a 
little ſhocked at her behaviour, he returned home called 
his little family about him, took his wife upon his lap, and 
fell into diſcourſe upon the amiableneſs of virtue, the 
charms of modeſty, and the tranſports which attended 
virtuous love. Soon after the lady ſent for him again: 
He went, but took a ktle girl, a gentleman's daughter 
in the neighbour hood, about ten years old, along with 
him, pretending that he met her at the door, and being 
willing to ſee her home, hoped the lady would excuſe 
his bringing her up. She fat a ſecond time, but was 
much out of humour. The next day the lady ſent a- 
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gain; but he excuſed himſelf by pretending to be ſome- 
what indiſpoſed, and defired the Jady to take the third 
sitting at his own houſe, charging his wife to be preſent 
if the lady ſhould come. The lady inſiſted upon his 
coming to her, as ſhe had ſci apart that afternoon for 
the purpoſe, and would not be diſappointed ; but he 
abſolutely refuſed to go, and concealing his reaſons, 
went out upon other buſineſs, after taking a tender leave 
of his wife, who was that afternoon to pay a viſit. Mr 
Brown returned before ſhe was dreſſed, but imagined ihe 
was gone out, and had no ſooner got into the outer 
room, but ſomebody knocked at the door, and up came 
the lady. Well Sir, ſaid ſhe, I find love, which brings 
me lere, Jrightens you away. Mrs Brown, alarmed at 
ſo uncommon a ſalutation from a lady to her huſband, 
placed herſelf at the key-hole of the door of the room 


ſhe was dreſſing in. The lady upbraided his coldneſs, 


and wondered what in the name of beauty was ſo fright- 
ful in her, that he durſt not truſt himſelf alone with her 
at her lodgings. Mr Brown ſeeming not to underſtand 
her, anſwered, only, Mill your ladyſbip pleaſe to fit ? 
No! reply'd ſhe, with ſome warmth ; the picture ſerves: - 
only for a pretence for being alone with you; love is 
my buſineſs, though you ſeem to negle&t it. Then 
ruſhing into his arms, ſhe reſted on his ſhoulders and 
kiſſed him wit great eagerneſs, Upon this, poor Mrs | 
Brown was ready to fall down; but her fears abated 
when ſhe ſaw with what a ſteady reſolution he ſtill kept 
his ground; and in compliance with the lady, took her 
faintly in bis arms, gave her two or three kiſſes, and with- 
out any ſeeming emotion, quitted her. Then the lady be- 
gan to declare in plain terms, how much ſhe loved him, 
and told him ſhe was of an honourable family, but weg- 
ded to a gentleman, whom notwithſtanding his unbound- 
ed generoſity, ſhe bated and deſpiſed ; that many gen- 
Yemen of birth and fortune had endeavoured by all poſ- 
lible means to obtain the favour which ſhe then offer - 
ed him, but that in all her life ſhe had known no more 
han one man, whom ſhe loathed. Here ſhe ty'd up 
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her garter, giving him an oppprtunity of ſeeing a v 
handſome leg; afterwards pulling out a purſe of gold, 
* the ſaid, that was at his ſervice if he would accept « 
it upon the eaſy terms ſhe propoſed, This obliged hin 
to anſwer; Ns, madam; if 1 am the clje@t of au 
love, tempt me no farther to wrong an innecenta 
virtuous.wife, "Tis not in the power of money, or ang 
elſe the world can give to purchaſe ihe fialleſt ſhare of 
n affeltions from ber, — Why replics the lady, you 
wiſe is nat handſame, Nt, ſays he, when rompar't 
to you; but ſhe has an angels mind, Upon this li 
. called up a gentlewoman who lived below, and faid, 
lic defired ſhe would be plcaſed-to look upon the lady! 
picture whilit the lady was preſent, and tell him if be 
had been ſo lucky as to hit upon her ]:keneſs. The 
lady ſaw he was determined to diſappoint her, Which 
raiſed her reſentment to ſuch a degree; that, at length, 
ſhe ruſhed out of the room like a fury. Mr Brews, 
preſently after went out, without diſcovering that hi 
Wife had been all the while io the inner room. She to 
went to pay her viſit; but, ſays ſhe, when 1 got hon 
in the evening, I neither knew what to do with hin, 
nor how to contain myſelf, However, 1 kiſſed hin 
and cry'd molt heartily, | 


Old Sir Hugh Montgomery, a Scots gentleman, wh 
had long been an admirer of the ladies, and was alway 
- fond of their company, and they of his, on account d 
his droll humour, was ſtrongly importuned to dance o 
evening with ſome young girls where he happened to b 
viſiting; and to oblige them comply'd. But after the 
had done, they began to rally Sir Hugh on his auk warf 
performance; particularly, one afſk'd him what mad 
- him ſtraddle fo? The old gentleman, with his wontelf 
drollety reply'd, Cucd faith, Mifs gin you had betwenif 
your legs aubat I have between my legs, ye uu eff 
Araddli too; which ſet all the company a laughing. 
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About the beginning of king William's rei gn, one of 
ourville the French admiral's ſhips took priſoner a 
Eſſex fiſherman, The admiral was then preparing to 


hinfWnake a deſcent upon England in favour of king James; 
1:uFWand intending to Jand in Suſſex, he was earnelt to know 
ariWow the people of that country ſtood affected to the go- 
upltWpernment, He. ordered the fiſherman upon deck, and 


began himſelf to queſtion him how he and his neigh- 
hours loved king james? and how the prince of Orange, 
pr king William as you call him, ſaid the admiral ? and 
ow they were affected to the government ? The fiſher- 
nan ſtared, and ſaid, that he had never ſeen either of 
e gentle folks, whom his honour was pleaſed to men- 
'on, in his life ; that mayhap they were very civil per- 
ons, and he had no ill-will to either; God bleſs them 
oth, As to matters of government, how ſhould he 
now any thing of them, for he could neither write nor. 
ad, The admiral thinking the fellow groſly ignorant 
pf all public affairs, at laſt ſaid to him, Come, come, 
e t an're a good likely fellow, and as you are ſo indifferent. 
bout all parties, you can have no objection to liſting in 
ny ſhip. W#hat / ſaid the fellow, to fight againſt my 
ountry { I would not do that for the French king's ran-- 
om, + 


The late biſhop of Durham, who was a great ſcholar 
nd an able ſpeaker, but remarkable for a total neglect of 
unt reſs, and a flovenly habit of keeping one hand almoſt 
ce ways in hit breeches, having been pitched npons by the 
to biniſtry to introduce the bill for making a proviſion for 
fficers widows, into the Houſe of Lords, his lordſhip, 
k ward hen he made the motion, ſtood with the bill in One 5 
mad Rand, and held the other in he uſual plate ; and, them * 
vontel began with great folemnity to acquaint the Houle; that 
ave bat he had in his hand quat for the benefit of the officers. 
widonus : upon which, the duke of Argyle, who —_ 
iſſed an opportunity to mortify the clergy when it of- 
ered, inſtantly interrupting him before he could proceed 
ther in his ſpeech, aſked with a ſmile, | In auhich of 
% E - . | . 
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your hands, my lord? The je put the whole houſe in 

a roar, but did not in the leaſt diſconcert the biſhop, 
who went on with his motion as if no ſuch interruption 
had been made, | 


The earl of Rocheſter, in king Charles Iid's time, 
was as famous for his frolics and humour as he was infa. 
mous for his vices; and one day as he was walking in 
the Park with ſome of his gay companions, he ſaw doctor 
Barrow, one of the graveſt divines, and the greateſt ma. 
thematician of his time, muſing along the Mall, in his 
uſual contemplative manner; and ſo he propoſed to 
make up to him, and have ſome drollery, as he term'd 
it, His companions were ready enouph to attend him; 
and upon meeting the doctor, lord Rocheſter making a 
very low bow, with great vivacity faid, Doctor, a god 
morning to yo I am exceeding glad to fee you—— 
I am yours to the very Centre of Gravity. - The 
doctor, who was not eaſily ro be ſurpriſed, perceiv- 
ed his drift, and with all the compoſure in the world, 
returned the lowly bow, and faid, My lord, I am your 
fo the Antipodes. This put his lordſhip to a ſhort 

„but as wit is ſeldom at a loſs- —— Doctor, faid 
he, 1 am yours 10 the loweſt pit of hell. —--There then, 
reply'd the doctor, I vill leave your lord/hip ; and ſo 


The old earl of Redford, who was afterwards creat- 
ed a duke, happened, when he was in waiting at court, 
to be called away upon ſome preſſing affairs of his own, 
but promiſed his majeſty that his ſtay ſhould not exceed 


mme hour of twelve. But when that hour came the ear] 


was ſtill abſent; and the king, who had enquired for 
him ſeveral times, when he appeared was in ſome diſ- 
pleafure ; juſt as he entered, however, the clock in the 
drawing room ſtruck One, and the earl perceiving hs 
majeſty angry, by a preſence of mind peculiar to him- 
felf, went up with his cane in a ſeeming paſſion, and broke 
the glaſs of the clock all to pieces. Wins inligr ion; 
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his majeſty, what provocation has the clock given your 
Lrdſhip ? —=Provwcation ! ſaid the ear}, nay, your un- 
%%% can wwitnzſs it, the clac t ftruct brit. This ſea- 
Onable jeſt averted the king's diſpleaſure, wao could 
not help ſmiling tho' mach againſt his will. | 


When lord O-f.-rd was upon his travels, during his 
lay at Rome he appeared in a private manner, but 
et took care to ſee every thing that was curious in a 
pace ſo much the admiration of the whole world, It 
hie Wl happened, however, that notwithſtand.ng all his pre- 
to Ml cautions, his quality came to be known to the preſent 
„pe, Lambertini, who, perhaps, is the moſt ſenſible 
n; nun that ever filled the Romaa See; his holineſs im- 
» a MW n2diately upon this notice, ſeat a molt friendly invita- 
od n to his lordchip to come and fee the curioſities in his 
en place, acquainting him at the ſame time, that he 


be ould take a particular fatisfaction in ſhe wing him ſome - 


iv. BY 010g that he was ſare he would be pleaſed with. His 
td, rdibip returned a ſuitable anſwer, excuſing himſelf ia 
rr BY © polite manner, for not viſiting his holineſs in form, 
von WY 4nd thanking him for the great honour done him, which 
(aig be knew not how to teſtify better than by a ready ac- 
zen ceptance of his invitation, Accordingly his Jordſhip, 
does morning, attended by two friends, who were like- 
wiſe upon their travels, went to the palace, and was re- 
ceived by the pope with particular marks of honour and. 
eat- WW teſpect, as being the ſon of a perſon whoſe character 
rt, vas fo well knowa throughout Europe; and after con- 
wn, ducting them himſelf through every room ia his palace, 
ceed and ſhewing them many things that hardly any prote - 


earl tant had ever been permitted to ſee at Rome before ;- 


for when they were preparing to take their leave, he 
do them with a moſt familiar, open, and unreſery 
the countenance;' Gentlemen, I know you want us indul- 
; his WY £4207, pu rdons, or abſolutions at my hands, becauſe 
him- Vr religion teaches you to laugh, at thuje things ; but 
roke 4 ing of an :14 man ca 7 you no harm ; and ſu 
fad bag, - 8 chpping 
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clapping his hand reſpectively on their heads, he ſaid, 
Cod bleſs you ; God bleſs you ; God bleſs you, 


The facetious Harry H-{-Y, than whom there is not 
perhaps a 2 of more humour and ſprightlineſs in con- 
reathing, being in company with ſome gentle. 
men of the faculty, among whom were two of the belt a. 
natomiſts in England, took occaſion, in örder to ſtrike 
out ſomething new, to find fault with the ſtructure of the 
- human body ; for inſtance, ſays he, a man has ten toes, 
for which he ſeems to have no manner of uſe, and but 
one little affair for the grand buſineſs of propagation, 
though to increaſe and multiply was the chief taſk allot- 
ted him, Harry, ſaid Dr B--vis, who was one of the 
company, 5 


Who finds not providence, all good and wiſe 
Alike in what it gives and what denies ? 


You have had enough to do to keep your One little Mat. 
ter in repair, and if you had happened to have had ten of 
them to nurſe, you muſt have been ten times more mi- 
ſerable. Harry allowed what the doctor ſaid to be true, 
but could not help wiſhing for ten of 'em to try, becauſe, 
ſaid he, it would be ten to one if all of them were lame 


toge ther. | 


| "When the marquis of Ormond, who followed the 
fortune of king Charles II. in his exile, was over in 
London ſolliciting the king's affairs, it was remarked 


that Oliver knew the very day of his arrival and the 


day of his departure, and was informed every day what 
ſteps had been taken, and who he had conferred with 
the day before; but though he iſſued out orders to the 
magiſtrates of London, and to all his officers to uſe thei 
- utmoſt diligence in order to apprehend him, yet all wa 
to no purpoſe ; which at that time ſurpriſed every body, 
But when the death of Oliver unhinged the new-form of 
vernment, ſome who were in the ſecreteſt part 9 


cromwell's affairs; began to think how they 1 
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fuch ſervice to the king as to merit his regard ; ,accord- 
ingly, Mr Moreland (afterwards Sir Samuel) who had a 
polt in the ſecretaty's office, ſent an expreſs to his ma- 
jeſty to inform him, what perſons might be induced 
to ſerve him, and what methods he mult take to induce 
them to it; and what other perſons would never ſerve 
him, what profeihons ſoever they might make. He 
made offer of his own ſervice to his majeſtyq and, as 
an inſtance of his fidelity, he advertiſed his majeſty of 
a perſon who was much truſted by him, and conſtamly 
betrayed him ; that he had received a large penſion from 
Cromwell, and that he continually gave Thurloe intel- 
ligence of all that he knew; but with ſo great circum- 
ſpection that he was never ſeen in his preſence ; that in 
his contract he had promiſed to make ſuch diſcoverics 
as ſhould prevent any danger to the {tate 3 but that he 
woald never endanger any man's life, nor be produced 
to give in evidence againſt any; and this very perton 
had diſcovered the marquis of Ormond's being in Lon- 
don, but could not be induced to diſcover where his 
lodging was, only undertook that his journey ſhould he 
ineffectual, and that he ſhould quickly return; and en 
they might take him if they could, to which he would 
not contribute. The gentleman accuſed was Sir Richard - 
Willis, who had from the beginning to the end of the 
war, given teſtimony of his fidelity to the king, He was 
a gentleman very well bred, and of very good parts, a 
courage eminently known, and a very good officer; an: 
in truth of ſo general a good reputation, that, if the 
king had profeſſed to have harboured any doubt of lis 
honeſty, his friends would have thepght he had received 
ill impreſſions without ground; and he had given a very 
hte teſtimony of his ſincerity by conccaling the marquis 
of Ormond, who had communicated more with him than 
with any man in England during his being there, For 
theſe reaſons, neither the king nor thoſe about him could 
believe this information of Moreland's, bat concluded it 
a contrivance to amuſe them; and therefore returned 
for anſwer that the king confeſſed himſelf much ſatisſ- 
2 | H 2 ed 
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ed in the information he had received, acknowledged the 
great ſervice ; only frankly declared, that nothing could 
convince him of the infidelity of that gentleman but the 
evidence of his own hand-writing. The meſſenger ng 
ſooner brought Moreland this letter, than he diſpatched 
another with all that manifeſtation of the truth, that 
there remained no farther doubt, A great number of 
letters gere ſent, whereof the character was well known; 


and the intelligence communicated was of ſuch things az 
were known to very few belides the perſon himſelf, 


Alderman Barber was one of thoſe gentlemen whom 
the world diſtinguiſh by the name of Lovers of women; 
and tho' he was never married, yet he was ſhrewdly ſu- 
ſpected to hold converſation with ſeveral free Jadics, as 
well in his declining ſtate of life, as in his younger days. 
One morning while he was in bed he was vified by Mr 
Deputy B-— d, who without any cercmony bolted it- 
to his chamber, being told he was ill of the gout, The 
deputy after the uſual compliments, fat down ard en- 
rered into converſation, but obſerved the curtains to be 
- cloſe drawn, and the alderman to be more referved than 
uſual, he began to ſuſpect ſomething more than ordi- 
nary to be the matter, and caſting his eyes round the 
rocm, he ſpyd a weman's ſhoe juſt under the bed; 
Mell, Mr Alderman, ſaid he, I hee you are not dow 

eroufly ul,—— I am miſerably tormented in my fect, 
reply'd the alderman. 1 don't wonder at that, ſaid the 
Deputy aufen you Wear ſuch narrew-tced ſhoes, reach- 
ing the lady's ſhoe at the ſame time. The alderman, 
who could not help ſmiling at the diſcovery, laid aſide 
his forced reſerve, ard ſaid 1/ ;lat's ile cafe, Me Ve 
lab, J get anther fair, 

Themiſtocles, tha great Athen'an peneral, being afic- 
ed whether he would chuſe to marry bis daughter 10 an 
indigent man of merit, or to a worthleſs man of an e- 
fate, reply'd, That be ſhould prefer a man without au 
eftate, 16 an eftale without a man. 
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Eginhart, who was ſecretary to Charles the Great, 

che s a man of great abilities, and highly eſteemed by his 

ould maſter and the whole court. Imma, the emperor's 

t the daughter, was ſo pleaſed with his perſon and converſa- 

r 00 tion, that ſhe fell in love with him. As ſhe was one of 

ched WW che greateſt beauties of the age, Eginhart anſwered her 

that WY with a more than equal return of paſſion, They ſtifled 

er of their flames for ſome time, under apprehenſion of the 

"WD; fatal conſequences that might enſue. Eginhart, Mength, 

5 UW relolving to hazard all rather than be deprived of one 

| whom his heart was ſo much ſet upon, conveyed himſelf 
one night into the princeſs's apartment, and knocking: 

hom gently at the door, was admitted. He was with her in 

private moſt part of the night; but upon his preparing; 

ſo· to go away about break of day, he obſerved that there 

» VI had fallen a great ſnow during his ſlay with the princeſs. 

This much perplexed him, leſt the prints of his feet in- 

Mt the ſnow might make diſcoveries to the king, who often 

uſed to viſit his daughter in the morning, He acquaint - 

The WF imma with his fears - who, after ſome conſultation, pre- 

en-: vailed upon him to let her carry him through tlie — 

> be upon her own-ſhoulders. It happened that the emperor, - 

not being able to ſleep, was at that time up and walking 

in his chamber, when upon looking through the window 

the he perceived his daughter tottering under her burden, 

* and carrying his firſt miniſter acroſs the ſnow-; which; 

27" ſhe had no ſooner done but ſhe returned again with the 

nv moſt ſpeed to her own apartment. The emperor was 

the extremely troubled and aſtoniſh'd at this accident; but 

reſolved to ſpeak nothing of it till a proper opportunity. 

* In the mean time, Eginhart, knowing that what he 

had done, could not be long a ſecret,. determined to re- 

ure from court; and in order to it, begged the emperor-· 

mat he would be pleaſed to diſmiſs him, pretending a 

kind of diſcontent at his not having been rewarded f. 

fc his long ſervices. The emperor would not give a di- 

red anſwer to his petition, but told him he would tin 

ot, and appointed a certain day when be would ler 

# Þ lim. know. his pleaſure, He then: called together the 

. | H: 3. graveſt 
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graveſt of his counſellors, and acquainting them with 
what he had ſeen, aſked them their advice in ſo delicate 
an affair. Moſt of them were of opinion that the per- 
ſon could not be too ſeverely puniſhed who had thus dif- 
honoured his maſter, Upon the whole debate, the 
emperor declared it was his opinion, that Eginhart's 
puniſhment would rather increaſe than diminiſh the 
ſhame of his family, and that therefore he thought it 
the moll advifeable way, to wear out the memory of 
the fact, by marrying him to his daughter. According- 
ly, Eginhart was called in, and acquainted by the em- 
peror, That he ſhould no longer have any pretence of 
. complaining his ſervices were not rewarded, for that 
the princeſs Imma ſhould be given him in marriage, with 
with a dower ſnitable to her quality ; which was ſoon 
after performed accordingly. 


The Cordeliers tell a ſtory of their founder St Fran- 
cis, that as he paſſed the ſtreet in the duſk of the even- 
ing, he diſcovered a young fellow with a maid in a cor - 
ner; upon which the good father, ſay they, lifted up 
his. hands to heaven with. a ſecret thankſgiving, hat 


#bere was ſtill ſo much chriſtian charity left in the world, 


When Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, had ſhewn the ut- 
moſt fondneſs for an expedition he had meditated againſt 
the Romans, Cyneas, his chief favourite, aſked him 
what he propoſed to himſelf by this war? Why, ſays 
Pyrrhus, to conquer the Romans and reduce all Italy to 
my obedience. What then, ſays Cyneas? To paſs over. 
into Sicily, jays Pyrrhus, and then all the Sicthans mull 
de our fubjedts, And what does your majeſty intend 
next? Why truly, ſays the king,. to conquer Carthage, 
and make my ſelf maſter of all Africa. And what, Sir, 
favs the miniſter, is to be the end of all your expedi- 
tions? Why then, ſays the king, for the reſt of our 
lives we'll fit down to good wine. Ho Sir, rephy d 


Cyneas, ts better than aue have now before us? Have 


we net already as much as we can drink? 
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There is a Jewiſh tradition concerning Moſes, that 
deſerves to be remembered. That great prophet, ir is 
er- Had, was called up by a voice from heaven to the top of 
iſ- N a mountain; where, in a conference with the Supreme 
the Being, he was permitted to propoſe to him ſome * 25 ; 
t's WW ſions concerning his adminiſtration of the univerſe. In 
he WW the midſt of his divine colloquy, he was commanded to 
it look down on the plain below. At the foot of the 

of mountain there iſſued out a clear ſpring of water, ar 
1g- MW which a ſoldier alighted from his horſe to drink. He was 
m- no ſooner gone than a little boy came to the ſame place, 
„und finding a purſe of gold which the ſoldier had |" 
t ped, took it up and went away with it. Immediately 
ith Wl after this came an inſirm old man, weary with age and: 
on travelling, and having quenched his thirſt, ſat down to. 

reſt himſelf by the fide of the ſpring, The ſoldier,, 

miſſing his purſe, returns in ſearch of it, and demands 
n- it of the old man, who affirms he had not ſeen it, and 
n- appeals to heaven in witneſs of his innocence, The ſol- 
r- ¶ dier, not believing his proteſtations, kills him. Moſes 
up WW fell on his face with horror and amazement, when the 
at MW Divine Voice thus prevented his expoſtulation : Be not 
d. ſarpriſed, Moſes, nor aſk why the judge of the whole 

earth has ſuffered this thing come to paſs. The child. 
t- is the occaſion that the blood of the old man is ſpilt; 
alt be know, that the old man whom thou ſaweſt was the. 
im WH murderer of that child's father. 


png negro wench of colonel Maſon's in Mary- * 
er and, began to breed very early, and had at the firſt 
it WW birth a negro; in leſs than a twelve month after, ſhe 
it WW was delivered of twins, a mulatto girl and a negro boy. 
e, Tho' born at one time, they were believed in the fami- ; 
r, h to be the children of different fathers, as, beſides her - 
i. negro huſband, it was well known that ber overſeer, a. : 
Ir a white man, called Thomas Phim, kept company with: 
d WW her, to the no ſmall uneaſineſs of her black huſband. | 
But the appearance of the children was a proof ſtronger # 

| than 72 wirneſſes; for, Aula, the boy, was as black Xx 
8  &negr@ | 
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a negro as could be ſeen, and had ſhort, curled, woolly: 
hair, and in every other reſpe& was like other negroes; 
but the twin, Sarah, was as remarkably white, with 
blue eyes; and long, black hair that reachedito her waiſt, 
This girl being aſked the reaſon of this difference in the 
colour of her children, reply'd, She had looked at peel. 
ed reeds in the water, and that, ſhe believed, had made 
ber children black and white. 


Old Juſtice Miller, hen he was upwards of ſeventy, 
married a young girl about nineteen, and as he knew he 
muſt be the jeſt of his acquaintance, who- would be ſure 
to rally him on the been he reſolved to be prepar- 
ed for them; and accordmgly, when any of his intimate 
friends came to ſee him, after the firſt falutations had 
paſſed, be was ſure to begin the converſation by ſaying, 
he believed he could tell them news; they naturally 
aſked him, What? His reply was, I have marry'd my 
taylor's daughter. Why did you ſo? or, How came you 
to do it? was generally the return. Why, ſaid the old 

gentleman, the father had fitted me very well for forty 
_ years paſt, and I thonght the daughter might fit me at 
well for forty years id come. | 


Mr Humphreys, a gentleman no leſs ancient than the 


juſtice, after marrying a young wife, was obſerved to loſe 


his fore teeth very faſt, ſo that he had ſearce one left in 


his upper-jaw. Being in company at a club of his ac- 


© quaintance, one ſaid Mr Humphreys had Joſt his teeth: 
by lying too much fn face and preſſing them out; 

adies lips had an attractive quality, 
and be had loft em by too much kiſſing; a third, that 


another, that young 


poſſibly they might be looſened while he was a batchelor. 


In ſhort, every one in company had ſomething to ſay on 


ſo jocular a ſubject. But when they had all done, the 
old gentleman 2, he believed none of em had hit up · 
on the true cauſe of his mis fortune, but he would ſausfy 


them. I is an chſervation among naturaliſts, ſaid he, 
that. no creature a horns ever bas any teeth in iis 


— upper 


= 
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ly upper jaw und that, gentlemen, I hope will ſatisfy you 
'; WM us to the Iofs of mine. | 


The metempſychoſis, or tranſmigration of ſouls, was 
ie IF not the dodrine of Pythagoras alone; the Bramins of 
Malabar teach it to this day; of which, an Engliſh cap- 
tain narrowly eſcaped feeling the effects; for, trading 
along the coaſt, and going one day aſhore, he unluckily 
ſhot a bird called Perumel, which carries one of their 
„gods of the firſt ragk. * A Malabarian ſaw it, and ac- 
cuſed him; whereupon the people in the, neighbouring 
villages immediately aſſembled, ſeized the ſacrilegious 
perſon, and he was going to be ſacrificed, when a Jew, 
to ſaye*the captain's life, and get himſelf a fee, adviſed 
bim to own the crime, and make the following deſence; 
+ My father wha has been dead ſome time, was thrown into 
) Wl the ſen, and was become a carp, the Perumel was go- 


nns 2 devour bim before my * ; and could I ſuffer it ? 
u 


* His judges ſtruck with the juſtneſs of his plea, acquitted 
him. * 
9 


17 Dr Mead tells a ſtory of a young man in Scotland, 
who was bit by a mad dog, and was married the ſame 
morning, He ſpent as uſual the whole day till late at night 

e u mirth, dancing and drinking, in the morning he was 

ſe bound in bed raving mad; his bride, a horrible ſpec- 

in tacle, dead by him, her belly torn open with his teeth, 

„end her entrails twiſted round his bloody hands. He 

h remarks upon this ſtory, that the heat of the blood and 

ſpirits from exceſs of exerciſe and wine, but more per- 

„ baps from the tranſports of paſſion in the firſt fury of 

t conjugal embraces, had no doubt in this calamity given 

r. fuch advantage to the venom, that its power was raiſed _ 

a o a greater in degree in lefs than twenty-four hours, 

e chan in common accidents of this kind it acquires ity as 

- many days. 


4 The late Mr Blunt, a Roman catholic gentleman of 

' WW good family and large property in Oxfordſhire, had cons = 

tzHed an intimacy with Mr Wagſtaff, a quaker, ef 
1 | Healey 
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Henley upon Thames, who had two handſome Gaugh. 
ters: the girls were free and natured, and the fa. 
ther was jocoſe and dry. One time Mr Wagſtaff hay. 
pening to dine at the Squire's upon a fiſh day, took oc. 
erſion to talk of religion, and wondered that Mr Blunt, 
Who was a man of ſenſe, ſhould deny himſelf the plea. 
ſure of eating like other folks; for thee knoweſt ſays 
the quaker, what the ſcripture faith, that it is not what 
goeth into the man that defileth the man, Mr Blunt, wil. 
ling to put an end to that kind of diſcourſe, as the pricl 
was preſent, readily reply'd with a ſmile, I Ku, friend 
Wag ſtaff, that miſt} be a favourite doctrine of youri, 
becauſe you taught it ſo early to your own daughers, 


Counſellor Layer, who about the year eighteen, was 
try d and executed for being concerned in a plot again 
his late majeſty, was fo notorious a Jacobite, that be 
Rad ſeveral times been taken up, and had been in cuſto. 
dy of one of the king's meſſengers for months together, 

inſomuch that he had got great with the meſſenger's wit, 
who afterwards came frequently to viſit him at hi 
chambers in the Temple, It happened, however, that, 
previous to the diſcovery of the plot for which he wa 
executed, the government had notice of the arrival d 
the duke of Berwick in London, and the meſſengers hal 
orders iſſued immediately from the fecretary's office to 
fearch all ſaſpe&ed houſes, and particularly counſellor 
Layer's chambers, in order if poſſible, to apprehend 
him. Theſe orders were not kept fo fecret, but they 
ſoon came to the knowledge of the meſſenger's wife, who 
took the firſt opportunity to appriſe Layer of the das- 
ger, and if the duke were with him to contrive ſome me- 
thod to convey him away. The duke was there ſure 
enough, and the meſſengers were cloſe at the lady's 
heels. Something was therefore to be reſolved upoo 
quickly; Layer propofed to the lady to ſtrip herelt 
inſtantly and go into bed.---This appeared a deſperate 
ſcheme, as ſhe every moment expected her hufband to 


come and detect her; but Layer ſu ore IL; to 


him 
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him if any harm ſhould come to her, and at the ſame 
time ſaid, there was no other way to preſerve the duke. 
The lady conſented, and was ſcarce undreſſed when the 
meſſengers came thundering at the door. It was early 
in the morning, and Layer jumped out of bed, as it 
might ſeem in his ſhirt, and going to the door, demand- 
ed in a ſevere tone of voice, Who they were, and what” 
their buſineſs was with him ? The anſwer was, They 
came by the king's authority, and demanded immediate 
admittance, —— The counſellor opened the door, and 
and ſeemed under great ſurpriſe ; when the gentlenian 
whoſe whoſe wife was in bed, ſaid Mr Layer, you may 
make yourſelf eaſy, we have no warrant againſt you 
you do not harbour the duke of Berwick ; but our or- 
der is to ſearch your chambers narrowly, which you 
mult not oppoſe. Layer, with a ſmile” ſaid, if that were 
all, he hoped as they were gentlemen, they would be- 
have as ſuch ;, and if their buſineſs was only with the 
duke of Berwick, they could have nothing to do withy. 


his amours; and therefore, as they had ſurpriſed him . 


at a very unlucky time when he had a lady with him, 
they would be civil enough not to put her to the bluſh. 
by inſiſting upon ſeeing her face, as he would give them 
a moce convincing demonſtration that no duke of Ber- 
wick was in bed; and as to every other part of his 
chambers, they were welcome to ſearch even to his ” 
{ſtrong box. And fo begging their patience till matters 
were prepared, he carefully turned up the cloaths as 
high as the lady's middle, and by pretending to cover 
her face, ſo artfully concealed the duke, who lay acroſs 
the bed under the bolſter, with the lady's head upon 
his breaſt, that no ſuſpicion could ariſe of ſo ſudden a 
contrivance; and then turning up her ſhift, he deſired 
them to be ſatisfied that tho the perſon there might be 
a dutcheſs, yet for the preſent ſhe could have no concern 
with a duke, The fight ſet them all a laughing, and the 
huſband ſaid, the duke muſt deal with the pope and the 
devil too if he could bids bim ſelf in that little hole ; * 
ot of the lodgings. ' 
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96" | 
3 There is a ſtory. told of a ſtratagem of Oliver Crom. 
Mm well's, that exceeds this in ſtretch of policy, but of x 
more deliberate kind. Cardenas, when he was ambaſ. 

ſador in England from the court of Spain, tho? he had 
been treated with uncommon reſpe& by Cromwell, yet 
could never be brought to betray. any of the ſecrets of 

his court, or enter into any meaſures whatever to the 

| prejudice of his nation, in favour of the protector's views; 
2 yet in point of policy the protector was too cunning for 
| him; for while he was making prodigious naval prepara- 
tions for the war again{t Spain, he had the addreſs to 
make its miniſter believe, that the fleet which was fit- 
ring out was to be ſent to ſuccout the Spaniards againl! 
the duke of Guiſe; and in this manner he amuſed him, 
till the burning the galleons by Blake, opened his eyes, 
Cardenas reſented this ſo much that When he was after- 
wards recalled, he traverſed every propoſal of Crom- 
well's at the court of M.drid ; ſo that while he remain- 
ed there in office, the protector found he was not likely 
; to carry any point, He therefore determined his de- 
ſtruction, though it was no eaſy matter to effect it, as 
his credit was great not only with the king his maſter 
but with the whole Spaniſh court. Cromwell had coi 
=  ceiveda way, however, that he thought would accom- 
EF _ . pliſh his ruin; and to put it in execution he ſent for 
te keeper of Newgate, and privately retiring with hin 
into his cloſet, aſked him many queſtions concerning the 
ſeveral qualifications of his priſoners, and among the 
reſt it he had any in his cuſtody remarkable for houſe- 
breaking. The goaler told him, there was a fellow 

- under ſentence of death, that he believed could get in 
or out of any houſe in the world, if his hands were at 
liberty. Him the protector deſired to ſee, and him the 
goaler went inſtantly and fetched. The fellow was ſuch 

a miſerable woe-begon wretch, that Cromwell ſtood a- 

| Roniſhed at the ſight of him, and more ſo at the ſpeci- 
mens of his art which he practiſed at the inſtance of his 
deeper, on locks of the moſt curious contrivance; theſe, 
F,. livogh of different forms, he readily opened, and fad, 
= - + 9 | a thoye 
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yore was no hek ever made that he would not under- 
ake to open in the ſame manner, The keeper was then 
ordered to withJraw, and the protector, after ſome pri- 
ace diſcourſe with the fellow, remanded him back to 
New gate under the ſame guard that brought him, But 
t the dead of night he ſent a truſty perſon to New- 
pate, with a warrant ſigned in form to the keeper, 
for his releaſement, and with orders to bring him again 
into his preſence to receive ſome inſtructions. When 
the fellow came the ſecond time, the protector then 
ſnewed him a plan of a garden and pavilion, into which. 
he was to make his way by opening a certain number .F 
Hels, each of which had three keys ; and then he aſk- 
ed him if he thought he could effect it, promiſing him $ 
dot only a free pardon bat a confiderable reward for 8 
his pains. The fellow {aid he could. The protector 
told him he ſhould be conducted to the place where the 
ſerrice was to be performed, and then he would have 
a letter · given him, which he was to drop under a table 
that he would find in the middle of the pavilion, as there 
repreſented in the plan. This was all the fellow was 
eatruſted with, and care had been taken to provide him 
{uitable apparel, and every thing neceſſary for his jour- 
ney and the ſervice he was to perform; ſo that he no 
ſooner received his inſtructions than he was hurry'd off 
immediately, and put on board the veſſel that carried hin 
to Spain. The perſon to whoſe conduct he was intruſt. 
ed had his inſtructions likewiſe 5 but as the one did not 
know where he was to be carried, fo the ather was 
acquainted with the buſineſs of his companion when 
had brought him to the determined place and given him 4 
the jetter; but was inſtantly to leave him to himſelf, and 
repair to Venice ith another leiter which he was to deli JH 1 | 
ver to the Englilts mary there, Each of theſe performed 2 
his ſervice punctual] y. The letter the felon carried was 
directed to Don Cardenas, ſecretary of ſtate to the Spa“ 
mih king; and was written in Engliſh with QromwetFs.. ,: N 
own hand, 3 ni . the care he bad raket **t 
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ſterling which had been ſtipulated was Todged in the ba 
of Venice for bis uſe, and that he might draw for it why 
ever he pleaſed. This letter, as Cromwell had fore 
ſeen was picked up by the king, whoſe cuſtom was u 
repair to that pavilion every morning to deliberate on the 
weighty affairs of the nation, and to read diſpatchs, 
as well as to receive the adyice and aſſiſtance of his cou 
eil. The king knowing the hand, but not underſtandin 
tae contents, was greatly alarmed, and immediately ſer 
for the Engliih agent, who read the contents to his my 
jeſty, but proteſted his ignorance as to any ſecret intel 
ligence between Cardenas and his maſter, who, he ſaid 
was of ſuch a temper as never to enttuſt a ſecond perſy 
with things of that nature, This increaſed his majeſtyt 
apprchenſions, and when the council aſſembled, Cards. 
nas was ordered to withdraw, and the letter was pro 
duced by the king, with an account of its contents ant 
the manner of finding it ; adding, that Cardenas wa 
indeed the lait man that far there except his majelly, 
the evening before it was found. All unanimouſly pro- 

" nounced him a traytor; and his whole conduct while a 
the Engliſh court, was recalled to mind, and urged i 
proof of it; but his majeſty, whoſe affection for hin 
was ſincere, was unwilling to judge ſo raſhly of hin 
Without further evidence, and knowing the artifices d 
courtiers to diſgrace or ſupplant one another in thei 
prince's ſavour, and that it might not be impoſſible th 
ſome other of the council might counterfeit ſuch a letter, 
and drop it there with a deſign to ruin Cardenas, pre 
poſed to trace the affair to the bottom before paſſing ſer 
tence, by ſending to Venice to know if ſuch a preciſe 
ſum was lodged in the bank there, by whom lodged, 
and for whoſe uſe, His majeſty's propoſal was thought 
reaſonable, and a meſſenger was immediately diſpatched 

to the Spaniſa miniſter at Venice io make ſtrict inquir] 
into the above particulars, The meſſenger: returned, 
| and brought with him the original order, dated the ſame 
day with the letter to Cardenag, written with the ſame 
hand, aud to remove all ſoſpicdbd, ſealed with you 
SOR P- * ; * tector! 
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efor's own ſeal, and the great ſcal of England annex- 
d. There now remained no farther doubt. Carde- 


nas was infamouſly degraded,” ind his eſtate was confiſ- 
cared ; but his majeſty, by reaſon of his age and long 
ſervices, thought fit to ſpare his life, 


During the warm diſputes in Sacheverell's time be- 
tween tue High · Church and the Low, an encounter hap- 
pened in King's-ſtreer, Weſtminſter, between the mobs 
of the two parties, The Low-Church prevailing drove 
the Tories quite to Weſtminſter Ferry, where their am- 
munition of ſtones and brick-bats failing, they paſſed 
their time very indifferently, till R- —ll, the non-juring 
parſon, who ſaw the diſtreſs of his party, threw himfclf 
in the way, God Almighty bleſs you, doctor, cry'd ſome 
of the ring-dealers, paſs along, we mean you ns harm ;. 
you need nt be afraid. I afraid ſaid he dryly, u, 
50, I aſſure you, I am not afraid of myſelf, but of that 
good woman's oer, painting to a woman. who fat 
near them, They took the hint, and down went the 
poor woman's baſket, and the mob ſupply'd themſelveʒ 
with plenty of ammunition, which they would pever 
have thought of, had they not been forbidden the uſe, 


A ſtory is told to the honour of a Roman ſoldier, 
that when Cæſar landed in Britain, one of his legions 
being purſued by the enemy took refuge in a morals, 


on which, a private centinel poſting himſelf in a narrow © 
paſs, bravely: defended it with his ſword, and ſtopt the 


purſuers, till his party diſengaging themſelves retired in 
good order. Cæſar, who had been a ſpectator of his 
bravery, ran to him, embraced him, and extolled his 
courage before the whole army. But the ſoldier think · 
ing himſelf unworthy of the honour, threw himſelf at 
Czlar's feet, and moſt earneſtly begged forgiveneſs for 
having left his ſhield behind. 


In a long march which the young pretender had 
made in Lancaſhire, thgongh very bad roads, in the late 
rebellion, he had wore a hole in his ſhoe; upon his ar- 
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rival at the firſt village, he ſent for a blackſmith and ct. 
dered him to make a thin plate of iron, whick was fi- 
ſtened to the bottom of the ſole, Then paying him fir 

his labour, ſaid, My lad, thou art the ff blackjmiih 
that ever _ the fan of a king. 


. A raw ccuntry boy in the late war baving a "ris 
_ * to go to ſea, entered on board a privateer, A 
3 engagement ſoon happening with a French ſhip of great. 
er force, in Which the boy deſired a muſket and ball to 
kill the French captain; for adds he, I was always ſure 

of a carrion crow, and can hit a mark as well as the 
3 ver himſelf: but the boy's requeſt was diſregarded, the 
9 * 55 privateer given up, and the whole crew made priſoner 
. and carried into France, where the boy was daily recit 
3 85 5 ang the ſtory of his offer, always concluding we ſhould 
not have been here if I had been heard. Well, ſays one 
of the owners, if I live to get to. England, 1 11 hare av- 
ether ſnip, and a captain chat ſhall try thee. He did fo; 
and the firſt engagement they were in, the boy fetched 
" own the cflicers bo faſt that the enemy preſently ſtruck. 
nd now, ſays the boy, for the honeur of eld 19 

2 d gli a whole French Pye e 


„ Adi Blake, when he comminded'the Engliſh fleet, 
procured a ſhip for his own brother on aſuppoſition that 
Le was a man of courage as well as himſelf ; but coming 
to action his brother's heart failed,” and he betrayed co- 
watdice on the ſirſt trial; on which the admiral inſtant- 
”- by broke him, and ſent him home with this ſarcaſtical 
&aying, That though my brother can't fact the enemy on 
rd a ip, he may yet ſerve his country at the plougi- 
tail. And to find him employment, he left him his 
ow ellale when he died. 


„ 
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Mr Harriot was author of a great diſcovery i in „ Alge- 
- bra, which he printed at London, and afterwards Des 
Cartes publiſhed his Geometry, in which he inſerted the 


ame | im * without whine notice from u bow he had 
it, 
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end for whights: was admired by all the forejgners ws 
bad not ſeen the other. Some time after Sir Charles: * 
' W Cavendiſh, brother to the firlt duke of Newcaſtle, who; 
OB was well {kill'd in mathematics, was at Paris, and he 
diſcourling there with Mr Roberval, a famous geome- 
trician, concerning that piece of Des Cartes, then late- 
y publiſhed,” 1 admire, ſaid Roberval, that thought of 
Des Cartes, of putting over the whole equation to one 
fide, and making it equal to nothing. The reaſon why: 
WH you admire, ſaid Sir Charles, is becauſe you are 4. 
* WH Frenchman, for if you were an Engliſhman, you would 
not admire it, Why ſo? reply'd Roberval. Becauſe, 
faid Sir Charles, we in EnogBind know whence he had it, 
| WH namely, front Harriot's Algebra. Next time you come 
| to my chamber, added Sir Charles, I will ſhew it you; 
WH which ſome time after he did; and upon peruſal of it 
AM. Roberval cry'd out, I a veu, il a ven; He had 
ſeen it, he had ſeen it; he's a thief and a plagiary. 


| Lewis XIV. of France, during Q. Anne's war, made 

"WH vc of a very politic ſtratagem to recruit his army after 

ns being almoſt ruined by the ſiege of Turin, the battle 
ef Ramillies, and the relief of Barcelona. It happened 
to be a time of prodigious ſcarcity, and therefore his 
majeſty fſned out money, and ſent ſhips to Egypt, Syria, 
Conſtantinople, and other places where corn was cheap, 
and filled his magazines, and while his generals were 
furpriſed that he iſſued no order about levies, he only: 
commanded them: to take care that his ſoldiers ſhould! q 
have plenty of bread, and to publiſh it every where thar ; 
it was his majeſty's ſtrict orders. On this the poor ſtarv= # # 
ing peaſants ran every where to the officers, and liſted * 
fo-faſt, that tho" they wanted cighty thouſand men, the 
army was filled up without avy expenee for levies, be- 
hides'twenty new regimens by way cf augmentatian. 


Capt. Clarke, trafficking on the coaſt of Africa; went 
up the country whete he was introduced to a Mooriſh 
king, who beirg taken with the polite behaviour of 
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the captain, put ſuch confidence in him entruft hin 
with his ſon, about eighteen years of aß and another 
ſprightly youth of quality, to be brought up in England, 
The captain received them with great civility, but baſe. 
ly ſold them for ſlaves. Shortly after he died, and on 
the ſhip's return home, the officers related the whole 
affair; on which the government ſent to pay their ran- 
ſom, and they were brought to England, and put under 
the care of the right honourable the earl of Halifax, fir 
commoner of trade and plantations, who gave orders 
for cloathing and educating them ia a very genteel man- 
ner; after which they were introduced to his majeſty, 
richly dreſſed, who received them graciouſly and made 
them handſome preſents. On the firſt of February, 
1749, they went to Covent Garden theatre, to ſee the 
tragedy of Oronooko, where on ſceing perſons of their 
own colour on the ſtage, apparently in the ſame diſtreſs 
from which they had been ſo lately delivered, the tender 
interview between Imoinda and Oronooko, who was be- 
trayed by the treachery of a captain, his account of his 
ſufferings, and the repeated abuſe of his placability and WW ib 
confidence, ſo ſtrongly affected the young prince, that We 


he was forced to retire at the end of the fourth act. His ov 
companion ſtaid, but wept the whole time, which at- of 

' tracted the eyes of the whole audience. p $ 
ln Nov. 1738. theſe princes were | baptized by the W 
"> We rererend Mr Terret,] | W 


The late duke of Montague being in company with 
ſome other noblemen, propoſed a wager, that let a man N 
adyertiſe to do the moſt impoſſible thing in the world, ec 
he would find fools in London to fill a play houſe, who ly 
would think him in earneſt, Surely fa fa id the earl of C 
C. d, if a man ſhould ſay, he could jump into a quatt 0 
bottle, nobody, could believe that. The duke was ſtag- E 
gered a little, but for the jeſt's ſake determined to try b; 
the experiment; accordingly, a perſon advertiſed, * that ti 

* next day (Jan, 17. 1749.) at the theatre in the Hax. b 
1 e ain 
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© Market heqyould play on a common Walking cane the 
* muſic of We; inſtrument now in uſe, to furpriſmg 
« perfeMion ; that he would, on the ſtage, get into a ta- 
« vern quart-bottle, without equivocation ; and while 
there, ſing ſeveral ſongs, and ſuffer any ſpectator to 
to handle the bottle; that if any ſpeAator ſhould 
* come maſk'd, be would, if requeſted, declare who 
they were; that, in a private room, he would produce 
the repreſentation of any perſon dead, with whom the 
© party requeſting it might converſe ſome minutes as if 
alive.“ In conſequence of this advertiſement a great 
company came, waited till ſeven at night, then growing 
impatient and noiſy, a perſon came before the curtain, 
and declared, that if the performer did not appear, the 
money ſhould be returned ; one in the pit then crying, 
out, For double prices the conjurer will gs into a pint- 
bottle, a tumult began, and a perſon in one of the boxes 
threw a lighted candle on the ſtage : the greateſt part 
of the ſpectators hurried out, and the mob breaking in, 
they tore down the inſide of the houſe, and burnt it in 
the ſtreet. During the confuſion, the money which 
was ſecured in a box, according to contract with the 
owner of the Houſe, was carried off. Several perſons 
of high -rank, being preſent, the pickpockets made a 
good booty; among the reſt the D of C d 
loſt his fine ſword, for which a reward of thirty guineas 
was advertiſed, to the no ſmall diverſion of thoſe whe 
were in the ſecret, x; 


The lady Elizabeth Piercy, being heireſs to the great 
Northumberland eſtate, her mother was much concern- 
ed about providing a ſuitable match for her ; according- 
ly ſhe was twice married while an infant; firſt to Henry 
Cavendiſh, earl of Ogle, only ſon to the duke of News - 
caſtle, who died an infant; next, to Thomas Thynne, 
Eſq; a young gentleman of vaſt eſtate, who was bar 
barouſiy murdered in Pall-Mall through the inſtiga- 
tion of count Coningſmark, a foreign nobleman, who 
had got acquainted with this lady at the court of Hano- 
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ver, while ſhe was yet undeflower'd, wanted tg 
marry her: upon this accident various urs were 
fpread, and among the reſt one, that it was a judgment 
upon Thynne for debauching a young gentlewoman of 
28 family under colout of n Boos , and baſely 
ſerting her when his uncle died and left him 10,000 ], 
a year, Ay, faid a grave divine, to whom this was told, 
7 ber murder had never happened, if Thynne lau ire 


warry'd the woman he had lain with, or lain with the 
lady he had marry'd. © 


Sir Philip de Somervile held the manors of Whyche⸗ 1 | 
novre, Sireſcot, Ridware, Netherton, and Cowlee, all 2 


in Com. Stafford, of the earls of Lancaſter, by this me- 

morable fervice. Ihe ſaid Sir Philip, ſhall find, mains OR 

- faih, and fuſtain, one Bacon-Flitch, hanging in his half 

at Whychenovre, ready arrayed at all times of the year, 

bat in Lent, to be given to every man or woman mar- 
ried, after the day and the year of their matriage be 

h paſt, in form following: Whenſoever any one ſuch as 

is before named will come to enquire for the bacon, in 

their own perſon, they ſhall come to the bailiff, or to 
the porter of the jordſhip of Whychenovre, and ſhall 

fy to them in the manner as enfuerh z * 

. © © Bailiff, or porter, I do you to know, that I am 

come for myſelf, to demand, one bacon- flitch hanging 

in the hall of the lord of Whychenovre, after the form 

e ſtdereunto belonging,” 

After. which relation, the bailiff or porter ſhall aſſign 

4 day to him, upon promiſe by his faith to return, and 
with him to twain of his neigtSours. And in the 
mean time, the fuid bailiff ſhall take with him twain of 
che frecholders. of the lordſhip of Whychenovre, and 
they three ſhall go to the manor of Rudlow, belonging 
to Robert Knightleye, and there ſhall ſummon the a- 

_ fqreſaid Knightleye, or bis bailiff, commanding Nm to 
be ready at Whychenovre the day appointed, at prime 
if day, with his carriage, thut is to fay a horſe ànd a 
Gddle, TOC GIF re, ths to. convey the Ad _— | 
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and corn a journey out of the county of Stafford, at his 
coſtages. And then the ſaid bailiff ſhall, with the faid 
ſteehoolders, ſummon all the tenants of the ſaid manor, 
to be ready at the day appointed atWhychenovre, for to 
do and perform the ſervice which they owe-to the bacon, 
And at the day aſſigned, all ſuch as owe ſervices to the 
bacon, ſhall be ready at the gate of the manor of Why- 
chenovre, from the ſun riſing to noon, attending and a- 
waiting for the coming of him who fetcheth the bacon. 
And when he is come, there ſhall be delivered to him 
and his fellows, chapelets; and to all thoſe which ſhalt 
be there, to do their ſervices due to the bacon. And 
they ſhall lead the ſame demandant with trumps and ta- 
bors, and other manner of minſtrelſy, to the hall-door, 
where he ſhall, the lord of Whychenovre, or his ſteward, 
be ready to dehver the bacon in this manner. 
He ſhall enquire of him which demandeth the bacon, 
# he have brought twain of his neighbours with him; 
who muſt anſwer, They be here ready. And then the 
lle ward ſhall cauſe theſe two neighbours to ſwear, if 
the ſaid demandant be a wedded man, or have been man 
vedded; and if ſince his marriage one year ard a dax 
be paſt: and if he be a freeman or a villain? Aud if bis 
laid neighbours make oath, that he hath for him all theſe 
three points rehearſed ; then ſhall the bacon be taken 
down and brought to the hall-door, and ſhall then be 
laid upon one half quarter of wheat, and upon one other 
of rye, And he that demandeth the bacon ſhall kneel 
upon his knee, and ſhall hold kis right hand upon a book, 
which book ſhall be laid upon the bacon and the corn 
and ſhall make oath in this manner. 0k 
Here ye, Sir. Philip de Somervile, lord of Whychens- 
ure, maynteener and gyver of this baconne ; That I A, 
fithe I wedded B my wiſe, and ſitbe I had yr in my 
kepyng, and at my wylle, by a year and a day after our 
marriage, I would not have-chaunged for none other ; 
farer ne fewler ; richer ne pourer ; ne for none other 
defeended of greater lynage ; ſlepyng ne waking at noo 
lyme. And if the d B were fole and I ſole, I —_— 
. 4 4 | 
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take her to be my wiſe before all the auymen of the avorlde, 
of what condiciones ſoever they be, good or evylle ; ar help 
me God ond his ſeyntes, and this fieſh and all fleſhes. 

And his neighbours ſhall make oath, that they truſt 
venily he hath ſaid truly. And if it be found by his 
* before named, that he be a freeman, there 
ſhall be delivered to him half a quarter of wheat and 
a Cheeſe ; and if he be a villain, he ſhall have half a quar. 
ter of rye without cheeſe. And then ſhall Knightleye, 
the lord of Rudlow, be called for, to carry all the things 
tofore rehearſed; and the ſaid corn ſhall be Jaid on one 
horſe, and the bacon above it; and he to whom the 
bacon appertaineth ſhall aſcend upon his horſe, and ſhall 
take the cheeſe before him, if he have a horſe. And if 
he have none, the lord of Whychenovre ſhall cauſe him 
to have one horle and ſaddle, to ſuch time as he be 
paſſed his lordſhip ; and ſo ſhall they depart the manor 


of Whychenovre with the corn and the bacon, tofore 


him that hath won it, with trumpets, tabourets, and o- 
ther manner of minſtrelſie. And all the free tenants of 
Whychenovre ſhall conduct him to be paſſed the lord- 
ſhip of Whychenovre, And then ſhall they all return; 
except him, to whom appertaineth to make the car- 


riage and journey without the county of Stafford, at the 


colts of his lord of Whychenovre. 


Not many years ago the then earl of Pembroke who 


in a rencounter by night in the ſtreets of Madrid had the 
misfortune to kill his man, fled into a church porch 
for ſanctuary. Leaning againſt the door, he was ſur- 
priſed to find it open, and a glimmering light in the 
church,' He had the coyrage to advance towards the 
light, but was terribly ſtartled at the ſight of a woman 
in white, who aſcended from a grave with: a bloody 
knife in her hand, The phantom marched up to him, 
and aſked what he did there. He told her the truth 
without reſerve, believing that he had met a phoſt, 
Upon which ſhe ſpoke to bim in the following manner : 
Stranger, thou art in my power: I ama murderer 2 
« FD0U 
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thu art. Know then, that I am a nun of a noble fa- 
mily. A baſe, perjur'd man undid me, and boajted of 
it, I ſpon had him diſpatched ; but not content avith 
the murder, I have bribed the ſexton to let me enter his 
grave, and have plucked out his falſe heart from his bo- 
dy and thus I uſe a traitor's heart, At theſe words 
ſhe tore it in pieces, and trampled it under her feet. 


An old fellow of a college being preſſed by the ſocie- 
ty to come into ſomething that might xedound to the Ho- 
nour of the College to which he belonged, ſaid, That, 
for his part, he came there to carry the honours of his 


College away if he could; but they might do as they 
lied. | 


A lewd young fellow ſeeing an aged hermit go by 
him barefoot, Father, ſays he, you are in a very miſe- 
rable condition if there is not another world, True, 


ſon, ſaid the hermit, but what is thy condition if there 
ts ? | 


Sir Richard Steele tells a ſtory of a young pragmatical 
fellow in the couatry, who upon reading over the Whele 
Duty of Man, had written the names of ſeveral perſons 
in the village at the ſide of every fin which is mentioned 
by that excellent author ; ſo that he had converted one 
of the beſt books in the world into a libel agaMt the 
Squire, Church- wardens, Overſeers of the poor, and all 
other the moſt conſiderable perſons in the pariſh, This 
book with theſe extraordinary marginal notes fell acci- 
dentally into the hands of one who had never ſeen it be- 
fore ; upon which there aroſe a current report that ſome 
body had written a book againſt the Squire and the 
whole pariſh, The miniſter of the pariſh having at that 
ume a controverſy with ſome of his congregation about 
tythes, was under ſome ſuſpicion of being the author, 
till the good man ſet his people right by ſhewing them 
that the ſatirical paſſages might be applied to ſeveral. o- 
| = h | thers 
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thers.of two or three neighbouring villages, and that the 
book was written againſt all the ſinners in England. 


In the reign of king Charles I. the company of Sta. 
tioners, into whoſe hands the printing of the Bible wag 
committed by patent, made a very remarkable blunder 
in one of their editions; for inſtead of, Thou Halt nt 
commit adultery, they printed off ſorg* thouſand copies, 
Thou ſhalt commit adultery. Archbiſhop Laud, to pu- 
niſh this their negſigence, laid a conſiderable fine upon 

the company in the Star-chamber. = 


| Shortly after the reſtoration of king Charles II. and 


the manifeſt joy that poſſeſſed the whole kingdom there- 


upon, Richard Cromwell, whom his father had declared 
Protector at his death, found it neceſſary to tranſport 
himſelf into France, more for feat of his debts than of 
the king ; who thought it not neceflary to enquire after 
a man already forgot. After he had lived ſome years 
in Paris un-noticed, and indeed unkoown, living in a 
mot obſcure condition and diſguiſe, not owning his 
name, nor having above one ſervant to attend him, he 
thought it neceſſary, upon the firſt rumout and appre- 
benſion that there was like to be a war between Eng; 
land and France, to quit that kingdom, and to remove 
to ſome place that would be neutral to either party; 


and pitched upon Geneva. Making his way thither by 


Bourdeaux and through the province of Languedoc he 
paſled through Pezenas, a very pleaſant town belonging 
to the prince of Conti, who has a fine palace there, and 
being then gorernor of Languedoc, made his reſidence 
in it. Here Richard made ſeme ſtay, and walking a» 
broad to entertain bimſelf, met with a perſofFwho well 
knew him, and was well known by him, the other har - 


ing always been of his father's and his party; ſo that 


they were glad enough to ſind themſelves together. The 
other told him, that all ſtrangers who came to that 
town uſed to wait upon the prince of. Conti, who ex? 
peed. it; and always treated ſtrangets, and particularly 
the Engliſh, with great civility ; that he need not be 
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boo wn, but that he himſelf would ft go to the prince 
and inform him, that another Eagliſh gzatleman was 
px bag thron gh that to vn towards Italy, who would be 
gad to have the honor to kiſs his hand. The princ2 
received him with great civility and grace, according to 
uus natural eaſtom; and after few words began to dif- 
courſe of the affairs of Eagland, and aflk:d many que- 
tions concerning the king, "and whether all men were 
quiet, and ſubmitted obedliently to him; which the o- 

ther anſwered briefly, according to the truth. Mell. 
ſid the prince, Oliver, th be was a traitor and a vil- 

Hin, «vas a bro fellow, had great parts, great u- 
rage, and was awarthy to command; but that Richard, 
that coxcom®, that poltroon, w.zs ſurely the baſeſt fellow 
alize ; what is became of that fool ? How could he b 
ſuch a ſot ? He anſwered, that he was betrayed by thoſe 
whom be moſt truſted, and who had been obliged by 
his father. So, being weary of his viſit, quickly took 
his leave, and the next morning left the town, out of 
fear that the prince might know that he was the very 
fool and coxcomb he had mentioned ſo kindly, And 
within two days after, the prince did come to know who 
if was whom he had treated fo well, and whom before, 
by. his behaviour; he had believed to be a man wy 
rery glad of the king's relloratian. —_ 


of all che men dat] in "hiſtory, Lent a : 
Vinci, the Italian painter, ſeems ro have had the moſt | 
iniverſ:} genius. In his profeſſion of hiſtory painting, 
be excclled all who went before him: he was a matter 
too in ſculggyre and architecture; and ſkilful in anato—- 
15 math | 
ſeveral languages, and was acquainted with the ſtudies” 
f hiltory, poetry,” and muſic. All who have writ of 
lim mention likew:ſe his perfection of body; the inftan- 
ces of his ſtrength were almolt incredible; he is deſcrib-, 
& to have been a well-formed perſon, and maſter of al 
genteel exerciſes ; of an honeſt generous mind, adorned. 
"ich 7 05 en of manners; but what makes hin 


K have 


tics, and mechapics. He had learned © 
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have place here is the ſtory of his death, The fame of 
his works having gained him an univerſal eſteem, he 
was invited to the court of -France, where after ſome 
time he fell ſick; and Francis I. coming to ſee him, he 
7 raiſed himſelf in his bed to acknowledge the honour 
which was done him by that viſit, The king embraced 
him, and Leonardo fainting at the ſame inſtant, expired 
in the arms of that great monarch, | 


In the county of Kent ſtands the. famous ſteeple of 
*Tenterden, that gave occaſion to the well-known ſay. 
mg, which is thus made out : Goodwin, carl of Kent, 
father of king Harold, 6wned a great quantity of low 
lands near the iſle of Thanet, which were defended from 
the ſea by a wall that wanted continual repairs ; theſe 
lands were afterwards given to the monaſtery of St Au- 
guſtine near Canterbury, which had likewiſe the rector 
of Tenterden in poſſeſhon, the ſteeple of whoſe church 
the abbot of St Auguſtine was fo intent upon building, 
that he neglected the wall which defended the Goodwin 
lands, as they were then called; whereupon the 'ſea 
broke in and overflowed them, leaving a light fand up- 
on them, dangerous to ſailors ; and thus was Tentes- 


Gen ſlecple the cauſe of Goadrin ſands. 


. The famous Dr Pitcairn was one of thoſe phyſicians, 
.- Whoſe great knowledge in his profeſſion made him ac- 
_ \ceptable every where, When be was in Holland, the 
-"Ugiverſnty of Leyden complimented him with the Pro- 
2 hebe of phyfic, which by an unaccoyntable whim- 
” -- «+ ficalneſs of temper he ſoon quitted, and retired to Edin- 
N burgh, under pretence of viſiting his nati country. 
He was ſtrongly ſolicited g return for three years to- 
gether, during which time that important poſt was kept 
vacant for him, but he reſolutely declined it without at 
| ing any other reaſon than that his friends in Scot- 
liked his company, and were loth to part with him. 
By this contemptuous anſwer the Heads of that univer- 
ſity thought themſelves highly affronted; and at 
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ceded to a new election; at the ſame time entering 
jr as a ſtanding order in their ſtatute books, That ms 
Scotchman fhnuld ever be elected to a Profeſſorſhip in 
that univerfity for the future. oh 
At the battle of Edgehill, Mr Fanſhaw, who was ſe> 
tretary to K. Charles, was taken priſoner and committed 
to the Tower, where he lay during the whole time of 
the civil wars, and till Oliver was declared Protector, 
without any ſolicitations in his favour; but at length, 
when all things began to be quiet, the governor of the 
Tower happened among other things to ſpeak of Mr 
Fanſhiw, and to make mention of him as a perſon of 
great honour, and well-deſerving his highucſs's clemen- 
cy; and w.thal to move his compaſſion the more, de- 
clared that he was eat up with the ſourvy, and malt die 
if not ſpeedily releaſed ; whereupon Oliver immediately 
gave orders for his enlargement; but Bradſhaw, who 
was then preſent, adviſed that he ſhould firit take the 
Solemn League and Covenant, Oliver turning to hm 
fteroly, Dye think, ſaid be, the ſolemn league and co- 
venant will cure the man of his ſcurvy ? 


Every body knows the general character of Lewis 
XIV. the late king of France, that he was ambitious, 
crafty, and a prince that defighted in blood; but there 
is a ſtory told of him for truth, which ſhews, that he 
was more tender of the lives of men than either his e- 
nemies or friends commonly imagined. The fact was 
this; the Sieur Poli, a Roman chemiſt, having diſcover · 
ed a diaholical compoſrtion ten times more deſtructive 
than g der, came into France, in 1702, x - time 
when he knew that kingdom was upon the eve of a war 


againſt a formidable confgderacy) and made an offer of 
his ſecret to the grand monarque. Lewis was fond of 
all chemical diſcoveries, and was highly pleaſed with an 
opportunity of gratifying his curioſity by a proceſs of 
this nature; and accordingly ordered all fitting encou- 
nagement to be giren to the inventor, who, in the royal 
85 | | Sd „ , labora- 
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laboratory per form'd the proceſs,” and made ſeveral en & u 
periments, in his majeſty s preſence of the ſurpriſing and V 
effefs of his conipoſition; at the ſame deſcanting large. old | 
ly on the. uſe that might b made of it againſt an ene, alrea 
my in time of var. Sir, ſaid the king, your preceſ hope 
if ingenions, aud your experiments amazirgly terri. Prop 
ble, but the engines of defiruction uſed in war are ly uf 
abundantly too ſufficient, and I enjein you never 11 and 
diſcliſe it mere, but to deſtroy every memecrandum re. 8 
lating to it, and ſuffer it for the ſake of mankind i“! 
. periſh. Poli promiſed upon the faith of a chriſtian tha read 
he ſhould be obeyed, and on that cordition his majeſty Ml '* * 
ordered him a princely reward, and graciouſly diſmilled 50 
him. EDA 12 
Mr Quin is a gentleman whoſe humour gives life to 
the converſation of thouſands, who, perhaps never had 
the pleaſure of ſceing him : many of whom, bur for the 
repetition of his wit, would be very dull companions ; 
but the ſtory that follows does honour to bis Goop- 
NATURE, and therefore it is here ſelected. Mr Thom- 
ſon, a Scots gentleman, now univerſally known by his 
fine poems on the Seaſons, on Liberty, &c. when he ſuſt 
came-to London, was in very narrow circumſtances, and 
before he was diſtinguiſhed by his writings was many 
times put to his ſhifts even for a dinner. The debis he 
then centracted lay very heavy upon him ſor a long time 
aſtewards; and upon the publication of his Seaſons one 
of his creditors arreſted him, thinking that a proper op: 
 portunity to get his money. The report of this mis - 
fortune happened to reach the ears of Mr Quin, who had 
indeed pead the Seaſons, but had never Kenhbeir au- 
thor ę and upon ſlricter enquiry, he was told that I hom: 
ſon wag in the bail.ff's hands at a ſpunging-houſe in s 
Holborn; . thither Quin went, and beirg :drinted into 
his chamber, Sir, ſaid he, in his uſual tone of vvice, 
you don't knew me, I belicye; but my name gr Quin, Mr 
Thomſon received hm politely, and ſaid, thats 440; le 
cCsguld not booſt of the lencur of a perſonal te a | 
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he nvas no ranger either to his Name or his Merit; 
and very obligingly invited him to fit down, Quin then 


already ordered the cook to provide ſupper, which he 
koped he would excufe.— Mt Thomſon made the 
proper reply, and then the diſcourſe turned indifferent- 
ly upon ſubjects of literature. When ſupper was over, 
and the glaſs had gone briſkly about, Mr Quin then took 
occaſion to explain himſelf by ſaying, It was naw. time 
{2 enter upon bufineſs, Mt Thomſon declared he was 
ready to ſerve him as far as hs capacity would reach, 
in any thing he ſhould command, (thinking he was come 
about ſome affair relating to the Drama.) Sir, ſays Mr 
Quin, you miſtake my meaning. I am in your debt, 1 
ewe you a hundred pounds, and 1 am come to pay you, 
Mr "Thomſon, with a diſconſolate air, reply'd, that as 
he was a gentleman, whom, to his knowledge he had 
never offended, he wondered he ſhould ſeek an oppor- 
tunity to reproach him under his mis fortuncs. Ne, by 
G-d, ſaid Quin, railing his voice, I'd be damm d before 
Twould do that, I ſay, I owe you a hundred pounds, 
and there it is, (laying a bank-note of that value before 


him.) Mr Thomſon was aſtoniſhed, and begged he 


would explain bimfelf, Why, ſays Quin, III tell you ; 
ſeon after I had read your Seaſons, I 156k it into my 
bead that as I had ſomething in the. world to leave. Le- 
tind me when. I died, 1 would make my Will, aud a-. 
wong the reſt of my legatees I ſet down the Author of 
the Seaſons a hundred pounds, and this day hearing that. 
yeu was in this houſe, I thought I might as. well have. 
the pleaſure paying the money myſel}, as to erder my 
executors 1 pay it when perhaps you might have lest 


need of it ; and this, Mr Thomſon is the buſineſs I came 


about, I need not expreſs Mr Thomſon's grateful ac- 


knowledgements, but Jeave every reader to conceive - 


them. 


ye late king of Pruſſia was remarkable all over En- 
toe for an extrar agant humour of ſupporting at a Va 
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told him, he was come to ſup with him, and that he had 
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ing that in almoſt every one of them there were more or 
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& regiment of the talleſt men that could be pick. 


ed up chronghout the worfd; and would give a felloy 


of fix fogt and a half or more high, to liſt, perhaps 
eighty or & hundred guineas advance; beſides the charge 
of bringing bim from the farthermoſt part of the globe, 
if it fo happened, One day when his majeſty was t- 
viewing that regiment, attended by all the foreign am- 
baſladors and moſt of the great officers of rank both in 
the court and army, he took occaſion to aſk the French 
miniſter, who ſtood near him, if he thought his maſler 
had an equal number of troops in his ſerviceable td en- 
7555 thoſe pallant men? The Frenchman who was no 

oldier faid, he believed not. The king pleaſed with 


ſuch a reply from a vative of the vaineſt nation in the 


world, afked the emperor's ambaſſador the ſame que- 
ſlion. The German frankly declared his opinion, that 
he did not believe there was ſuch another regiment in 
the world, Well, my lord Hyndford, ſaid his majeſty 
to the Britiſh-ambaſſador, I know you have brave trot 
in England, but would an equal number of your coùn. 
trymen, do you think, beat theſe ? I will not take 
#þon me abſolutely to ſay that, reply'd his excellency ; 


| but 1 dare be bold to ſay, that half their number would 


? . 


When Mr How was ambaſſador at the court of Vien- 
Na, in the time of the emperor Charles VI. one of his 


imperial majefty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, who had 
taken great pains to learn the Engliſh language, and by 


way of exerciſe uſed every time the diſpatches arrived 
from England to read the Engliſh news-papers, obſerr- 


leſs of ſuch a ce, Eſquire, being martied to a lady of 
beauty, merit and fortune, or, ſuch a one, Efquire, be- 
ing dead, to the inconſolable grief of his aftifed widow, 
took occaſion one day to aik the ambaſſador what ravk 


. of honour theſe Eſquires held, who were ſo numerous 
min his country, "His excellency reply d, They mucb re- 
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femble German princes, with this only difirence, that 


the Efquires have commonly u better eftates, 


Henry Carey, firſt couſin to queen Elizabeth, uſed 
frequently to attend her majeſty in her palace, and was 
thought very acceptable to her, till a trifling accident 
happened by which he forfeited her favour. He was 
one day walking in a thoughtful mood in the gardens 
before her window, when her majeſty, thinking to di- 
vert his melancholy, ſaid to bim in Italian, What does 
a nun think on when he thinks of nothing *—--His an- 
ſwer was, after a ſhort pauſe, In g &voman's promiſe. 
—— Confin, ſaid the queen, 7 molar cout you, and 
ſo retired, - Solliciting afterwasdsthe honours of 
age, and being deny d, he lui the diſappointment ſo 
much to heart that d for a long time on a 
ſick bed, and at le f a broken heart. 


The late Dr Fram Oxford, when he lay up- 
on his death-bed, was viſited by the moſt eminent phy- 
ficians of that city, who all met together, when they 
thought him in imminent danger, in order, to hold a 
conſultation concerning the nature of his diſorder, and 
to preſcribe for him; after which, Dr Fr n, telling 
him what they had agreed upon, preſſed him to have im- 
mediate recourſe to it, adding that his life was at ſtake _ 
if he delay d a moment. But the doctor who had an a- 
verſion to all apothecaries potions, abſolutely refuſed, 
and faid, that for his part he ſhould iruff to that great 
Phyfician i in whoſe hands are the iſſues of life. This un- 
expected obſtinacy and religion in a member of their 
own body, required their united arguments to overcome; 
and have prefſed him a good while without being able 


to obtain any other anſwer ; at length being out of pa- 


nence, Gentlemen, ſaid he, why do you teize me, wwheri 
you all know as well as myſcif, 0 | 


ns fo is but opinion. 


Lord v, who is a nobleman 8 with 
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a misfortune) to be married to one of the fineſt ladig 
in Europe, but being of too ſprightly a turn of mind to 
bear the reſtraints of matrimony, ſhe. had more than 
once made what is called the Grand Tour without the 
knowledge, at leaſt without the conſeat of her huſband, 
As often, however, as ſhe returned to her duty, ſo of. 
ten was ſhe kindly received by her indulgent lord; and 
ſome time after one of theſe excurſions, being aſleep in 
her cloſet, with the Adventures of Peregrine Picklt 
before her, her lord happened to ſtep in, and looking 
over the book without waking her, took the liberty to 
change it for the Practice of Piety, and ſo left her, 
Wben ſhe waked, ſhe preſently perceived the trick; 
and his lordſhip entering while the book was yet in ber 
hand, took occaſion to compliment her on her lady- 
ſhip's reformation, Nay. nay, anſwered my lady, bet 
our reformation go hand in hand, I beſeech you ; when 

"you my lord, 2 the whole duty of man, then 14 
read the practice of piety. 


ir Law, author of the Miſiſippi ſcheme, was, Son 


— of narrow fortune, but great ambition; he 


had travelled through great part of Europe, and ſubſilt 
ed chiefly on gaming. by which he acquired conſidera- 
ble ſums, particularly. in Italy, where hei ſirſt hatched 
his paper - project, hich afterwards gave birth to thoſe 
deteſſable bubbles that brought both France and Eng- 
land to the brink of ruin. He offered his ſcheme ſirll 


to the king of Sardinia, who told him, His deminions 


auer tap ſiuall for ſuch a praject; adding, if 1 know 


* the humeur of the French, I am fure they quill reliſh, 


your deſigns. Mr Law took his majeſty's advice, ard 
found it true. The regent-duke of Ocleaps came into 
his views. In Dec. 1719, Law abjured the proteſtant 
religion, and in January following was made comptrollet 
general of the finances; in which poſt he ſo managed 
affairs that he amaſſod almoſt all the caſh of the king - 
dom ipto the king's coffers, and was himſelf nominally, 


| worth 500,000, * not t having che W or fore-,. 
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Gght to ſecnte a ſhilling of it in foreign banks, he was 
obliged to 74 this immenſe treaſure, and the ve- 
ry next year fly ecretly from France to ayoid being torn 
io pieces by the enraged people. Such a ſudden eleva- 
tion and precipitate downfal has no where its parallel. 
From being the firſt man in a great kingdom, on whom 
all men gazed as on a meteor, he was reduced as it were, 
in the twinkling of an eye, to the low rank of a ſorry 
ragabond, whom all men deſpiſed ; for after wandering 
about in different parts . time, he died at Mu- 
nich, very poor. After his deceaſe his widow lived at 
Utrecht in a private manner, but his ſon had the good 
fortune to procure a cornetcy of horſe in the Dutch ſer- 
vice; and his daughter, a moſt amiable lady, marned 
the lord Walliogford, ſon to the earl of Banbury, 


Soon after my lord Cid came into the privy- coun- 

cil, a place of great truſt happened to become vacapt, to 
which bis m—--ty and the duke of Dt reconimended 

two very different perſons. His m y (ſpouſed the 
iatereſt of his friend with- ſome heat, and told them, 

He wwou'd be obey'd; but not being able to ſucceed, _ 
he left the council chamber in great diſpleaſure. s 
ſoon as he retired, the matter was debated warmly, bat 
at length it was carried againſt the king, becauſe if they 
once gave kim lis way, he would expect it again, and 

ſo it «would riſe at length to à precedent. - However; 

in the humour his m-—y was then in, a queſtion aroſe, 
who ſhould carry the grant of the office for his m y 

to fign ? and the lot fell on lord C-—- Id. Hislordſhip 
expected to find, his m y in a very unfavourable mood; 

and accordingly it happened ſo; and therefore he'pru- f 
dently forbore to jncenſe him by an abrupt requeſt, and 
inſtead of bluntly aſking to ſign the inſtrument, very ſub- 
miſſirely aſked whoſe name his my would be pleaſed 

io have inſerted to fill up the blanks — The k--gan+ 
lwered in a paſſion, The Devil i if you will, Very well, 
reply'd his Jordſhip ; | but would your mn - have the 
inſiruneat gun in the uſual ſtyle, Our truſiy and * 


1 


1 


$eloved Confin and Counſelor ? The k—g laught, an} 
_ with-all the good-narure in 4 ſet his name to 
the paper, tho* to note a perſon not very acceptable 
0 bimſelf, * 7 
A gentleman who had long danced attendance aficr 
the Miniſtry in hopes of preferment, being one day, a 
algal, at the duke of Newcaltle's levee, and happening to 
'calt his eyes up to the ceiling, obſer ved to his fellow. 
 follicitors how properly that room was decorated, Thy 
gentlemen preſent ſaid, they could ſee no great ornament 
about it. 7 did not ſay there was, ſaid he, but I ad- 
mire the propriety of what there is ; for both top ani 
bottom is Fall of Fretwork, j 


Lord Ch —＋Id chanced one day to be at the ſame 
levee, when Garnet upon fob, a book dedicated to the 
duke of Newealtle, happened to lie in the window. Be- 
ſore his Grace made his arance, his fordſhip had 
tune enough to amuſe himſeſf with the book, and whet 
the dude entered, he found him reading in it. Well 
2 ord, (aid his Grace, what is your opinion of that 
book fm Jn any ther place I ſhould not think much of 
1, reply'4 his lordſhip, 6 here in your Grace's lever | 
think it one of the be books in the world. 


F When Hok was ford-chief juſtice, a ſet ſome what like 
that of the methodiſts, but rather more enthuſiaſtic, was 
the canker that feſtered the community; and it being his 
lordihip's opinion that a well · timed ſeverity was the tes. 
dielt way to deſtroy the ſpreading humour, cauſed ſere- 
mal of the ringleaders to be committed to prifon : por 
whichMr'Lacy, a follower of theirs, went to his lord- 
| Hp's houſe, and demanded a conference with him, The 
porter ſaid, his lordſhip was indiſpoſed, and ſaw no com- 


- pany, But tell him, ſaid Lacy, that I muſt ſee him, for | 


I am ſent to him by the Lord God. The porter being 
ſtruck with the oddity of the meſſage, cauſed it to be 
delivered ; and the judge gave orders that che Wan 

would be admitted. When he entered the'room; Fan 

4 we ; Is ty come, 
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(e, ſaid he to the judge, with a meſſage from the Lord, 
n4 requiring thee on pain of everlaſting fire, to grant @ . 
0 BY Noli — . for Foubn Atkens, and others, God s ſuitb- 
ful ſervants, wwom thou' haſt wrong fully cuſt into pri- 

ſm. ——-Thou art a hing prophet, reply d his lordih p. 
r Wl for i/ /4e Lord had ſent thee, he would have directed 

a Wl thee to the attorney-general, for be knows it is wot is 
to Wl power ſo grant thee a Noli proſequi. And fo wrote 
„has ittimus to keep his brethren company. | 


There were about that time another kind of enthu- 
4. WM faſts who infeited the pulpits of our Northern neigh - 
1 WW bours; a ſpecimen of whoſe preaching may not un- 
aptly be here introduced, The reverend Mr Brodie, at 
a kirk in Edinburgh, took his text from theſe words, 
Rejift the devil and he will flee from you ; and began 
in this manner; My beloved, ye are all here to-day, but 
wot ye wha is among ye, even the mickle horn'd de'e). 
Ye canna fee him, But by the eye of faith I can ſee 
him. But ſome of you will ſay, What ſhall we do win 
him now we have him here ? How ſhall we deſtroy him? 
We will haung him. Alas, my beloved, there are ne 
ſo many tows in the pariſh as will haung him; he's as 
light as a feather, Then ſome of you will ſay, we will. 
drown him, Ah ! my beloved, there is too muck cork. 
in his a-ſe ; be will not fink. Others of you will ſay,” 
we will burn him; Na, na, Sirs, you may Cald your ſals 
but ye canna burn bim; for all the fire of bell could 
never yet ſinge a hair of his tail. Now, Sirs, you canna 
find a way among ye all to kill him, but IH find it. 
What way will this be, Sirs ?-- We ſhall even ſhoot him. 
But wherewith ſhall we ſhoot him? We ſhall ſhoot him 
with the Bible. Now, Sirs, I ſhall ſhoot him preſently. 
So, preſenting the Bible as ſoldiers do their muſhets, 
cries out,] Toot, 1088, toot ; now he is ſhot; there 
lies the foul thief as dead as a heron. 2s 


br Manbew Wren, who was dean of Windfor and 
Gancellos of the garter, atteſts with his own hand-writs.— | 
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ing that king James 1; l the account of the 


22 Budding Oak in the New Foreſt of Hampſhire, Andrews, 


biſhop of Wincheſter, in whoſe dioceſe it grew, cauſed 


one of his chaplains, a man of known integrity, to exa. 
mine ſtrictly into the truth of it for his majeſty's ſatis. 


faction. This gentleman, upon the eve of the nativity, 
gathered with his own hand above a hundred flips from 
it, with the leaves newly opened, which he' {tuck in 
clay in the bottoms of a convenient number of long, 
white boxes, and fo ſent them expreſs to court; theſe, 
Dr Wren diſtributed to the great perſons of both ſexe; 
. about the court, to the admiration of all that received 
them; but, adds he, a deviliſh fellow of Heroltratuy 
humour, in the troubleſome times that ſucceeded, hay- 
iog hewn it round the root, made the laſt ſtroke on his 
leg, whereof he died with the old wondrous tree, 


. fHerofratus was a man who being conſcious to him- 
ſelf of having no merit to tranſmit his name to poſterity, 
_ reſolved to do it by committing ſome capital miſchief, 
and accordingly ſet fire to the temple of Diana, one of 
the Seven Wonders of the world, and burnt it to the 

ground. e 


.. bold attempt was made in the reign of king Charles 
II. to carry off the crown and other enſigns of royahy, 
one Colonel Blood, a gentleman of Ireland, who, 
Hhanng ſpent his ſubſtance in following the fortune of K. 
| II. while in adverſity, thought bimſelf hardly 
uſed, by being neglected when that prince was reſtored 
to his juſt rights; and therefore, after being engaged in 
ſeveral very deſperate, tho' unſucceſsful plots, ſuch as 
ſurpriſing the caſtle of Dublin, and ſeizing the perſon of 
the D. of Ormond, and others, he at length thought of 
| a:ſcheme'to make himſelf amends once for all, by feizing 


the crown, glube, ſceptre and dove, and carrying them 


all off together ; for this purpoſe he put himſelf into the 
habit of -a doctor of divinity, with a little band, a long. 
_ alle beard, a cap with ears, and all 2 
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lities of garb belonging to that degree, except the gowt, 
chuling rather to make ufe of a cloak, as moſt proper 
for his deſign. Under this diſguiſe, he made it his bu- 
ſineſs to get acquainted with the keeper of the Jewel- 
office ; an old man; whom he treated and careſſed at's 
rate, not ſo much 1 as kind and obliging; by 
which means ſuch a friendſhip and intimacy was ſqpa 
eſtabliſned between them, that che old man having 4 
ſon, and the doctor pretending to have a daughter, they 
mntually agreed to match them together; but the ſon 
being at ſea, put the pretended daughter under no ne- 
ceſſity of appearing.— The night before the fact was 
to be done, the doctor told the old man, that he had 
ſome frietds at his houſe that wanted to ſee the Rega - 
lia, but that they were to go ont of rown pretty early 
in the morning, and therefore hoped he would gratify 
them with the fight, though they might come a little be- 
fore the uſual hour. (Blood had engaged three accom- 
pies, named Deſborough, Kelſey: and Perrot, in this 
enterpriſe.) Accordingly two of them came, accompa- 
nied by the doctor, about eight in the morning, and 


the third held et Horſes at waited for Wem ar” the - - 


onter gate of the Tower, ready ſaddled; they had no 
other apparatus but a wallet and a wooden mallet, which 
there was no great difficulty to conceal. Upon their 
approach the old man received them wit i great civility z 
and preſently admitted them into his office; but as it 


is cuſtomary for the Keeper of the Regalia, whety he 41 


ſhews them, to lock himſelf up in a kind of grate with 
open bars; to the end, that thoſe things of high value 
may be ſeen but not foiled, the old man had no ſoonet 
opened the door of this place, but the doctor anT His 
companions were in at his heels, and without giving hin 
time to aſk queſtions, effectualjy ſilenced him, by knock- 
ing him down with the -wooden millet; they then in3 
Rantly made flat the bows of the crown to make it more... 
portable, ſeized the fceptey and dove, put them inte 
the wallet together, and —* preparing to make their 
eſcape,- when, unfortunately for them, the old _ £ 
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fon, who had not been at home for ten years befort, 

. Came from the ſea in the very nick, and being told that 
his father was with ſome friends, that would be very glad 
to ſee him, at the je wel- office, he poſted thither immedi. 
ately, and met Blood and his companions as they were 
juſt coming out ; who, inſtead of returning and ſecuring 

- him, as in good policy they ought to have done, puſhed 
with their prize, in order to eſcape ; but the 

oung man ſeeing his father weltering in his blood, and 

e treaſure gone, inſtantly alarmed the firſt upon guard, 
who giving the ſignal to the reſt, the gates were ſhut, 
and the criminals ſecured, all but the man that held the 
horſes, who inſtantly fled upon the firſt rumour ; upon 
ſearching them, the prize was recovered, though all 
bruiſed and battered and one ſtone loſt, which was af. 
terwards. found by a cinder wench- and reſtored ; the 
next thing to be done, was to conſine the priſoners, and 
agquaint bis majeſty with the nature of their offence, 
d take directions from court how to proceed: The 
reſult was, that the king had a fancy to examine Blood 
himſelf; and while all men thought that ſome new pu- 
niſhment would be deviſed to torture ſo daring an = 
der, his majeſty thought proper not pnly to pardon him 
and his accomplices, but to grant Blood a penſion, ſome 
ſay of 5001, a year, during his life, What the motives 
were that induced his majeſty to ſhew ſo much Jenity toa 
man who had been engaged in fo many plots and con- 
ſpiracies, is yet a ſecret, and ever muſt remain ſo : ma- 
ny conjeftures were formed, and ſurmiſes made, but no 
man knew the truth. Blood ſoon after died of grief, 
ing convicted of a plot againſt the duke of Bucking- 
am, who laid a heavy action 2 magnatum 
gainſt him, by which he was like to remain a priſoner 
r life; though moſt people were of opinion, that this 
plot was forged againſt him by his enemies; and having 


y 


caped puniſhment for what he did do, ſuffered at laſt 


N 


r what he did not do. Wn Ps 
We have but juſt hinted above, that Blood was en- 
gaged in a plot to ſurpriſe Dublia-caſtle, and ar 
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ſcize the perſon of the duke of Ormond ; of both which 
we ſhall give a brief account.] A | ' 
Upon the Reſtoration, many Engliſh, Scots and 
Iriſh were diſſatisfied, and wanted only a head to lead 
them into ation, Colonel Blood, having declared hims ' 
ſelf of their party, was thought a proper perſon for that 
rpoſe; and, as nothing could be attempted in Eng- 
Find with any probability of ſucceſs, Ireland was pitch- 
ed upon for the ſcene of rebelkon ; the colonel know 
ing what advantage it would be to their cauſe, to be 
malter of ſome place of ſtrength, propoſed to begin 
with the ſurpriſe of Dublin caltle ; which was accord- 
ingly to have been attempted on the 2gth of May, 
the anniverſary of the king's return in the followi 
manner: Blood, with a company of reſolute fellows, 
were under a pretenee of preſenting a petition to the 
duke of Ormond, then lord lieutenant, to have procur: ' 


ed admitrance, and ſeized his perſon, while about fours 


ſcore choſen foot, in the habit of tradſemen, were to 
have waited without, and upon à certain ſignal to have 
ſurpriſed the guards; but this plot by the treachery of 
one of: the conſpiratorg, having been defeated. before it 
was ripe, a proclamation was iſſued out, with a reward 
of five hundred pounds for the apprehenſion of any of 
the ringleaders ; in conſequence whereof, one Mr Loc»: - 
key, brather-in-law to Blood, was taken, tried, and 
executed, and Blood himſelf obliged to make his eſcape ; ' 
but with a full reſolution to be avenged of the duke of 
Ormond, by whoſe vigilance his views had been difap+ 
pointed, and his brother-in-law . hanged. - But it was 
not till nine years afterwards, that he durſt attempt any 


thing upon the duke's perſon; when having engaged five 


of his old truſty friends, on the 6th of Decemb! 1670 
being all well armed and mounted, they beſet the duke's ' 


coach, as he was paſſing from St James'-palace, thro*  ' 


the long ſtreet that leads to Clarendon houſe, where 
the duke then reſided ;. and having knocked out the 


lambeaux, and ſecured the attendants, they forced the 


L 2. duke 
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duke out of his coach, and had actually tied him behind 
one of their aſſociates, (who was to have rode with hin 
without ſtopping till ke came to an. appointed place, 
they were to meet him, and conſult what advzn- 
tage they could make of their. priſoner), when bis 
Grace s porter, being apprized of his er's danger, 
Dy a boy who concealed himſelf under the coach 
and eſcaped, ſeaſonably came to his reſcue ; but what 
38 very ſurpriſing, not one of the ruffians were ever ap- 
prehended, though a thouſapd pounds reward was offer, 
ad, till the attempt already related, diſcovered them; 
and then they, were all pardoned. 


& Michael Angelo, in his picture of the laſt inen Dr 
in the Pope's chapel at Rome, had painted, among o- oth 
zher figures in hell, that of cardinal Campegio (who had W3 
oooe done him ſome ill offices abroad) with ſuch a ſtrik- wt 
ing likeneſs that every body knew it at firſt ſight. Upon th 
which, Cawpegio complained of the affront to his Ho- 
lineſs, and deſired it might be eraſed. The Pope re 
, It au out of bis power to oblige him. Why fo? 
id Campegio. Becaek, id bis Holineſs, awe. can ons 
neo "IN but not out of Hell. 


Some Fears ago, among aches no aciacingn. that 6 
dorned the great church at Harlem, was one of _ 
braham Hering up this ſan Iſaac, which in every re 
but . reſt in the church; but 
that was.of true Dutch invention indeed! for, Abra- 
ham was repreſented as ſhooting Iſaac with a pocket 
piſtol, when inſtantly as the hammer was ſuppoſed to be 
| up the ſicel, a little cherub deſcends and piſſes 
out the fire. Biſhop Burnet, ſpeaking of Holland one 
day to king William, faid, he bad ſeen a curioſity in that 
a,, evhich be believed was not to be maich'd in the 
whole rworld ; and his majeſty being deſirous to know 
what it was, the biſhop mentioned this picture. His 
majeſty ſmiled; but when he returned 10 Hollavd, 
2 it to be remored. 
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V pon the acceſſion of King James II. to the throne, 
every body knows an attempt was made to reſtore the . 
Roman catholic religion in England, and for that pur- 
poſe the Heads of the Univerſities were firſt applied to. 
Some who abhorred the ſuperſtition and dreaded the con- 
ences, reſigned their offices; but others of leſs ſeru- 
pulous conſciences thought fit to conform, among whom 
was Obadiah Walker, then Head of Univerſity- College. 
Public acts were at that time looked upon as congratu- 
latory compliments which every 3 expected, 
and theſe were attended with plays, balls, and a variety 
of other entertainments. On this occaſion therefore, 
his ma jeſty's company of comedians 4rom the theatre ip 
Drury-Lane, went down to perform there, and among 
other plays ated, the Committee or Faithful Iriſpman 
was one. Tony Leigh, who perſonated Teague, and 
who was a man of infinite humour, in the latter end of 
the comedy hawling in Obadiah, a character in the play, 
with a halter about his neck, whom according to his 
written part he was to threaten to hang for no better 
reaſon than bis refuſing to drink the king's health, 
thought fit to aſſume a theatrical liberty ; and, to juſtify 
his purpoſe with a ſtronger provocation, put himfelf in. 
o a more than ordinary heat with his captive, which 


having heightened his maſter's curiolity to know what 


Obadiah had done to deſerve ſuch uſage, Leigh, fold- 
ing his arms, with a ridiculous ſtare of aſtoniſhment, re- 
plied, Arra, by my ſhoule he has chaunge his Reliſhan. 
As the merit of this jeſt lay chiefly in the auditars ſud- 
den application of it to the Obadiah of Oxford, it was 
received with all the triumph of applauſe which the zeal 
of a different religion could inſpire, But Leigh was gi- / 
ven to. underſtand that the king was highly diſpleaſed at 

it; and bad the oppoſite party preyail'd, Tony might 

have lived to repent it. | 


Boop after the acceſion of king George I. 40-the 
throne of theſe kingdoms, a rebellion broke out in fa- 
veur of the houſe of Stuart, who bad ſtill many friends 
r e in 
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in England as well as Scotland; at which time the go. figned 
vernment, who knew very well who were the pritt- ſarcaſ 
cipled Jacobires, iſſued out orders for apprehending thoſe N 149 / 
among them that were able to do moſt miſchief, in ordet ¶ diſcla 
to confine them in priſon till the danger was over. A. havg! 
mong the reft Sir William Wyndham of Orchard. I hy rc: 
Wyndham, was as much ſuſpected as any; but having galia 
married the daughter of Charles, duke of Somerſet, who ed in 
at that time was maſter of the horſe, and in high favour I der a 
with the king, it was thought reſpectful to acquaint the © bim 
duke with the apprehenſions that were entertained of his {WM ieſer 
fon-in'law's inclinations to favour the rebels (nay, of his I #7 
actual intentions to join them) before they took any Ml P. 
meaſures to lay a reſtraint on his liberty. The duke er 
was not a little alarmed at this intimation, and being a MW #cc: 
man of high ſpirit, inſtantly diſpatched an expreſs to Sir nor 
William, in order to diſſuade him from an enterpriſe W #9: 
that could not be attended with any good confequences 
to himſelf, bur muſt reflect diſhonour on his family. Sir 
William returned fuch an anſwer as fatisfied the D. that 
the report was groundleſs ; and therefore, upon the re- 
ceipt of it, his grace inſtantly repaired to court, and ,. 
ered himſelf to be anfwerable for the peaceable behavi- 
our of his ſon-in-law Sir William; and on that con- 
dition obtained the royal word that he ſhould not be mo- 
ſeſted; looking upon it as an indignity io impriſon am 
bis family, over aubom he thought he had influence e. 
nouph to command loyalty, at leaſt to reſtrain them from 
committing any open ads of treaſon. But the then mi- 
niſtry being of _ that if one ' nobleman, however 
reſpectable, was ſuffered to protect, others could not be 
denied the ſike indulgence, cauſed a warrant to be iſſued 
out againft Sir William, without the duke's knowledge, 
and he was apprehended. at Bath, juft as he had got his 
foot in the ſtirrup to mount on horſeback, in order, as 
it was faid, to join the rebels; brought priſoner to Lon- 
don, and committed to the Tower. His grace, who 
was a proud man, thought his honour wounded on the 
eccaſion, and reſented it accordingly, ' He a on 
„ 92 _ Gn 
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fpned all his employments to his majeſty, with this 
ſarcaſtical expreſhon, that he ſcorn'd to ſerve a maſter 
who had the meanneſs to break his xword, The king 
diſclaimed any knowledge of the proceeding ; but the 
haughty duke would admit of no alleviation, and inſtant- 
ly retiring from the royal preſence, cauſed all the Re- 
galia in his cuſtody, as maſter of the horſe, to be load- 
ed in hired carts and laid before the palace gate. Un- 
der any other government this comempt might have coſt 
him dear; but his late majeſty was too wiſe a prince to 
reſent it. The duke he knew would bamſh himjclf from 
court, and would live in the country in a kind im- 
priſonment ; and as his majeſty judged, ſo it happened: 
fer he never came to court again in the late king's reign, 
becauſe there was a greater man there than himſelf ; 
nor did he ever make a viſit in the country, becauſe be 
thought none there his equal. 7 


Mr Cibber, the preſent poet-laureat, after the great 
ſucceſs the Beggar's Opera had met with, was ſo ſtupid 
as to attempt — of the ſame kind, but unhappily 
miſtook the ſubject. His new-fangled performance was 
called Love in a Riddle; and with much ado was 
brought upon the ſtage, where it made a ſhift to ſhew r 
itſelf two nights, and then diſappeared for ever. - This 
performance was juſt the ves > of Gay's, which, by 
ſetting greatneſs and authority in a contemptible light, 
and vulgar vice and wickedneſs in an amiable one, had 
taken a whole nation, high and low, into a general ap- 
plauſe ; but when the contraſt was tried, no body but 
the heir apparent of the crown would venture to take 
virtue and innocence under their protection, and he was 
unable to ſupport them, On the ſecond night, though 
the late prince of Wales was preſent, the audience was 
no leſs clamorous and turbulent than they had been the 
night before; but Cibber was now ated at all e- 
vents to ſilence them; and therefore quitting the actot 


for the author, he ſtept forward to the pit, and with 


u addreſs peculiar to himſelf, ſaid, Gentlemen, fince 
A 188 0 2 I find. 
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* figd you are not inclined that this play ſhall go for. 
„ ward, I give you my word that this night it 

e ſhall never be ated again j but in the mean time, 
„ hope you will conſider in 'whoſe preſence you now are, 
«© and for that reaſon, at leaſt, ſuſpend for the preſent 
«© what farther marks of your dilpleafure you may ima. 
„ pine 1 have deferved.” At this there was a dead fi. 
lence, and the play went off afterwards uninterrupted, 
and with much greater applauſe than the author expect. 
ed, though he never durſt venture to bring it on again, 


Having juſt mentioned the late prince of Wales, the 
reader will not be diſpleaſed with the following ſtory, 
When his Royal Highnefs was viewing the curioſities of 
the Tower, in company with ſeveral of the young no- 
bility, an old Warder that conducted them through the 
ſeveral apartments, among a vaſt variety of breaſtplates 
that were in the borfe-armoury, pointed to one, the 
lower edge of which had been carried away by a flan 
Mot of a cannon-ball, and with it, as the warder ſaid, 

pant of the bowels and the rim of the man's belly that 
"wore it; notuwithſlanding which, being put under the 
care of a ſkilful ſurgeon, the man recovered, and lived 

Yer years afterwards, The company ſmiled at the gra- 

vity with-which the -warder repeated his tale; and the 

prince, with a gracious oondeſcenſion, and as much good- 

nature and pleaſantry as if he had been talking with his 

equal ſaid, 1 remember, father, to have read fome- 

«© where in a book, a Rory like yours, of a ſoldier who 
had his head deft in two fo dexteroufly/by the enemy, 

e that one half of it fell on one ſhoulder, and the other 
half of i che oppoſite ſhoulder; and yet on his 
% comrade's laying his hands carefully under the two 
« ſides, clapping them nicely together again, and bind- 
% them cloſe with his handkerchief, the man did well, 
** frank his pot of ale at night, and ſcarcely recalleted 
« that ever he had been hurt. This ſimilar Rory fo 
ſeaſonably applied, ſet all the company that attended his 


elflect 


rojal highnels in a bovſe-laugh, aich had hnrh fuch an 
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fe upon the old warder, that he never had the con- 
age aftewards to tell his accuſtomed ſtory. br, 


The late great duke of Marlborough, when he firſt 
commanded in Flanders, had neglected to equip his ca» 
nlry with the neceſſary piece of armour we have juſt 
deen ſpeaking of, till experience hat convinced him of 
the uſe of it, and he ſaw. with what ſecurity the enemy 
fought, entrenched as it were in their cuiraſſes, againſt 
troops expoſed to the danger of every piſtol-ball. Bur 
before the next campaign, his Grace reſolved to be pro- 
rided ; and accordingly diſpatched General Cadogan 
home, with orders to procure at all events a ſufhcient 
number of. brea(t-plates for the ſervice of the horſe, and 
to ſee them put on board, leſt they ſhould be neglected. 
The General went himſelf to the Tower to execute his 
commiſſion. and under his own direction ſaw all the 
breaſt and back-plates that were fit for uſe in the ar- 
mories there properly fitted up, and with other mili- 
tary ſtores embarked, When they arrived, which was 
not till after his lordſhip had rejoined the army, the 
duke aſked the. general, what thoſe back-plates were for? 
who replied. bat all the French. cavalry wore ſuch. 
Yer, ſays the duke, they may probably want them : but _ 
I bas the Britiſh troops will never ſhow their nac 
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When the E. af Stair was ambaſſador at the court of 
France, immediately after the acoeſſion of his late majeſty 
to the crown, his excellency made a moſt ſplendid appear - 
ance ; and being a nobleman naturally inelined to gallan- 
try and expence, ſoon became a great favourite with the 
ladies there, by whoſe intrigues he was enabled to diſs 
cover ſecrets which otherwiſe might have eſcaped the 
penetration of the moſt vigilant. and ſagacious miniſter; 
in. the management of theAadies whoſe favour he court» 
ed, he was forced to obſerve” the greateſt delicacy.z 
Play, he perceived, was their predominant paſfion, and 


whe was equally inclined to that amuſement, he eaſily _ 


obtained 
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"2 * 
obtained, by means, of cards, many private oonfereneu nch u 
Which he could not Have indulged on any other pretence. Nad his 
The dutcheſs of Maine was one of thoſe illuſtrious per. I, are n 
ſonages whom the E. took molt pains to engage in his in. Ml 
tereſt. She was paſſionately fond of play, of an inquiſitive Pete 
and buſy temper, of vaſt capacity, and of a diſcernment beginn 
ſo quick that it was no eaſy matter to impoſe upon her; {ing to 
e was among the number of ladies too that affea. Nd get 
ed to pry into the affairs of the cabinet, and who had heir © 
gained ap aſcendancy over the then regent ſo far as na late gt 
to be altogether ignorant of the moſt ſecret tranſactiom d ma! 
ef (tate, His excellency, by lofing large ſums with tit ma 
lady, and upon all occaſions paying her particular reſpect, rs. 
had inſenſibly worked upon her affeRions, but had reay. IW = P 
ed not the leaſt advantage over her in point of politic, nd d 
till an accident happened that brought about in an in- 
ſtant what he had long laboured at in vain, - Being en- 
 gaged as her partnet at play, the run.of luck turned 2. 
gainſt them, and the dutcheſs in the end was obliged 
to borrow of the earl a thouſand piſtoles. His excel! 
lency told her, he had yet twice that ſum at her high: 
nefs* ſervice, and o_ her to continue play, which 
ſhe abſolutely refuſed. Next morning early he ſent a 
meſſage to the earl, deſiring inſtantly to ſpeak with him, 
It is no unuſual thing in France for ladies to receive 
morning viſits from gentlemen, in bed; neither was his 
excellency at all ſurprized when he found himſelf alone 
in the chamber of one of the princeſſes of the blood- 
royal; ſhe ſpoke of the money ſhe had borrowed, with 
ſome as a matter ſhe was very unwilling ſhould 
take air; but his excellency interrupted her, by ſaying; 
& was impoſſible it ſhould, for he had already forgit 
it himſelf, and ſhould never have recolledted it again 
| bad not her highneſs put his memory upon the rack by 
refreſhing it, Her highneſs made no reply, but enter- 
ed into a diſcourſe on politics; in which ſhe diſcovered 
to him the project which the court of Sweden was me- 
ditating, in concert with France, for a deſcent upon Eng- 
land and. Scotland, in favour of the royal houſe of Stuart 


by 
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ö ich timely diſcovery the whole ſcheme was defeated, 
and his excellency acquired the reputa:ion of an able and 
ative miniſter, | 3 


peter Walters was one of thoſe men who from a low 
beginning acquired an immenſe eſtate (chiefly) by attend 
ing to the follics and extravaganties of young noblemea 
ud gentlemen of fortune, and taking the advantage of 
their neceſſities, He was firſt an under - ſte ward to the 
ate great earl of Uxbridge, whom he had the addreſs 
w manage with ſuch dexterity, that till his dying hour 
yo man ſtood fo well with that nobleman as Peter Wal- 
ters. The earl hiniſelf was a great uſurer, - and Peter 
was privy to all his bargains. When they were alone 
and diſengaged, their cuſtom was to confer notes, and 
then a queſtion atoſe, which of them had pocketed the 
moſt peers ? Pope calls Walters a perſon eminent in the 
wiſdom of his profc:hon as a dexterous attorney, and a 
good if not a ſafe conveyancer, It happened then one 
night, that Anthony Henley, who was a man remark- 
able for wit ; and this Peter Walters, who was as re- 
markable for money, met at an inn upon the road, ahd 
joined company. In the courſe of an evening's conver- 
ſation Henly rallied his new companion ſufhciently on 
bi immoderate love of money, and his means of getting 
n; and Peter was no leſs ſevere upon Henley for his 
ſovereign contempt of that precious metal, and His ways 
of fquandering it. At laſt, ſaid Henley, Every body 
news, Walters, how you got your money, but I want te 
tuow how you got your wit -h, ſaid Peter, 
thank my ſtars, 1 am not indebted to nature for a grain 
Fit; but you muſt know, I have lately bought a good 
many eſtates of men of wit, and they gave me their wit 
into the bargain. 1 8 
i G 4:36 .4 
The lord-hientenant of Ireland having preſented Dr 
Sheridan, who was a keen ſporiſman, and loved ſhaot-. 
ing better than praying, to a living in the country; 
the firſt Sunday he preached to his new pariſhioners hap- 
pened to be the anniverſary of the king's acceſſion — the 
n | | rone. 
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chrone, and he undeſignedly took theſe words f 
his text; Sufficient unto the day is the evil theref, 


7132 


Though the ſermon itſelf had nothing of politics in it, 


yet ſome people took occaſton to repreſent him to hi 


excellency as a diſaffected perſon, and indeed his excel. It 


lency was ſo much offended at the impropriety of the 
choice he had made of a ſubject, that he gave him to 
underſtand, he had nothing farther to expect. Tha 
was ſoon whiſpered about, and when it was told to Dy 
Swift, who indeed loved him, but could not ſpare hi 
jeſt. Poor Sheridan, ſaid he, is fo true a mariſman, 


that be has ſhot his preferment dead with a jingle text, 


Upon the reſtoration of king Charles 11. the reverend 
Mr Bbll, afterwards Bp) who had loyally and learned- 
ly maintained his majeſty's cauſe, while in ex le, and 
had ſuffered for it, was preſented by the king with a 
grant of his former living, which the Jord-chancellor 
Hyde made ſome difficulty to confirm, as the then in- 
cambent had no complaint preferred againſt him, either 
in point of loyalty or religion. Mr Bull finding his poc- 
ket exhauſtedby this delay, but being a man of wit, and 
knowing his majeſty's humour, took oocaſion to whiſper 

him one day as he was in company, that he had juſt 
had bis pocket pickt of all his money and had not a ſhil- 
ling left. Well, ſaid the king, and can't you tell 
 #he thief ? Why, replied Bull, if 7 ay ſpeak the truth, 
1 have caught your majeſly's hand in it ; and out he 
pulls the grant. Mat] ſaid bis majeſty, are you ni 
yet preſented to your living *—— No, replied Bull, nr 
ever ſhall either with.the chancellor's conſent or mine; 
for neither of us would willingly diſplace your majeſ!y' 
friend. The king then gave him a recommendation to 
the chancellor for the next vacancy that happened worth 
his acceptance; which he immediately went and de- 
livered, becauſe; ſaid he, delays are dangerous. The 
chancellor, in order to make a memorandum of it, afk2d 
his name; My name is Ball, anſwered he. Hull! ſaid 
the chancellor, Where are your horns ? Pleaſe your ho- 
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jour, replied Bull, the Horus always go along with the 
the Hyde. | 
A clergyman of the preſent time, who is equal in 
point of wit and humour to any of his profethon in for- 
mer times, and for good ſenſe, learning and polite con- 
rerſation not inferior to the moſt accompliſh d of his co- 
temporaries, by his unlucky frolicks lately made himſelf 
the ſubſect of much mirth. But previous to the (tory, 
it muſt be remarked, that the gentleman here ſpoken of 
bas a more univerſal acquaintance and particular intima- 
cy with the principal nobility and gentlemen of rank and 
eminence about the court, than perhaps, any perſon in 
the kingdom beſides; and as he makes it a rule never 
talk a favour either for his friend or himſelf, he is, 
by keeping himſelf thus independent, equally acceptable 
wherever he goes; and his converſation has the freer 
ſcope. He is an old batchelor; yet the ladies are no 
lefs delighted with his converſation than the men; as his 
only foible, if it may be called a foible, is in conſtantly 
tarning the edge of his rallery againſt thoſe huſbands, 
who having been ſome time married, have failed in their 
endeavours to materniſe their ladies. A nobleman of 
no leſs humour than himſelf, who having the worſt ſide 
of the argument, had been frequently his butt, yet ne- 
rer thought himſelf ſo happy as when be had his chap- 
lain, (as he was pleaſed to call him, though not ſo in 
reality) with him, had long watched an opportunity to 
play him a. trick, and to return him, as the proverb is, 
a Rowland for his Oliver; when, an accident happened 
that gratified his wiſh, The chaplain (for ſo we ſhall 
now call him) has a cuſtom, whenever he finds himſelf 
dull or heavy, to throw himſelf into the cold - bath (if 
ſuck there be) at whoſe houſe ſoever he is, and that re- 
freſhes him and recruits his ſpirits, The nobleman had 
obſerved this, and one day juſt before dinner ſeeing him 
preparing to-ſtrip, took care to ai. emble all the ladies in 
the great hall that fronted the cold bath, and immedi- 
ately {et open the doors, No ſooner did the chaplain 
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plunge himſelf over head and ears, after his uſual may 
ner, but-in went his cloaths along with him. The 
nobleman retired unperceived, and acquainted the ladies 
with what he had done, who were no leſs pleaſed with 
the trick than himſelf; and after keeping him ſomg 
time there to cool, retired, and ordered the footman to 
call him to dinner. The footman found him raking hit 
eloaths out piece by piece from the water, and in a ter- 
Tible dilemma ; and inſtantly returned to acquaint his 
maſter with the gentleman's diſtreſs, who flew to his af. 
ſiſtance. I proteſt, ſaid the chaplain, I have had the 
ſaddeſt miſchance--—in plunging into the water I hav 
unluctily dragg d my cloaths after me, and 1 have nt 
a dry rag. The nobleman feigned great concern and 
buſtle, and ordered the ſervant inſtantly to fetch a warm 
blanket and ſlippers, and a cloth to dry him; and was 
himſelf the valet to wrap him up warm, and in that man- 
ner hurried into the drawing-room next where the 
company were to dine, He had ſcarce fat down when 
the word was given for dinner. Every body was at table 
bur the chaplain ; but the nobleman's lady would nor 
touch a morſel till he came, Then, ſaid her lord, you 
muſt fetch him yourſelf; he's only in the next room— 
he ſcruples to come becauſe of his dreſs. Nay, ſaid her 
ladyſtup, I never knew him beauiſhly inclin'd before; 
and in ſhe burſts into the room, and with a laughing hal- 
low, loud enough to be heard a mile, called all the 
company to ſee the chaplain, A peal ,of laughter en- 
ſued. To dinner he muſt come however; there was 
no reſiſting ; he was threatened with violence if he did 
not dine in his new dreſs; and his moſt noble yalet took 
care to fit down by him. His blanket was faſtened about 
him with a ſkewer, and the figure he made was droll e- 
nough, and the company at dinner immoderately merry; 
when all of a ſudden a Rattatattatt at the door ſilenced 
their jollity. Word was inſtantly brought up that the 
counteſs of C——was juſt arrived, and was coming to 
dinner: at which the chaplain riſing to retire, his valet 
flips out the ſkewer and down drops the blanket _ 
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bis heels, leaving the picture of Adam in his primitive 
purity to the full view of a dozen ladies. The chaplain 
ſmok d the prank, and vowed not to die in his patron's 
debt. 


A regiment of horſe in K. William's time being quar- 
tered at Canterbury, and archbiſhop Tillotſon being 
then at his palace in that city, invited all the officers of 
the regiment to dinner, giving them a day's notice be- 
forehand, . One of the coronets, an unlucky youth, 
whoſe turn it was to be upon duty, and who for that 
reaſon could not have the honour to attend the arch- 
biſnop, thought of a ſtratagem 10 get himſelf off. A 
brother officer, when the invitation came, happened to 
be on a party of pleaſure and heard nothing of it; and 
therefore ke took care to be the ſirſt to inform him; 
adding, that all were to be catechiſed that went, and 
thoſe that were perfect were to dine with the biſhop, 
but if any were not, the puuiſhment was, to dine with 
the ſervants, Then, by = d, ſaid the captain, Il march 
out of town diredty,—— Ae, reply'd the other, if you'll 
mount guard for me, Ill go in your room, for I am per- 
ſect enough. That he would do, he ſwore; accordingly 
the youth went to dinner along with his brethren, His 
Grace, who was one of the politeſt churchmen of his 
time, and knowing very well the cuſtom of the army, 
enquired of the colonel, Who the gentlemen were that 
were upon duty, intending to fend them a ſeparate in- 
vitation the next day. The colonel ſaid, that captain 
Forbes, a Scots gentleman, was the only abſent officer, 
who that day mounted guard by his own choice; and 
then took occaſion to relate the ſtory ; with which the 
archbiſhop was highly diverted, His grace made no uſe 
of the hint however, but ſent, as he had deſigned, a ſer 
vant to the abſent gentleman, deſiring his company by 
himſelf. The capt. hurried to his friend, to know how 
he had come off, and whether he had beſt to go or not; 
telling him that now the archbiſhop had ſent a particular 
wellagg to him, and he could not with good manners 
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excuſe himſelf, The coronet, by all means adviſed him 
to go, For, ſaid he, wwe were only aſked a queſtion or 
tuo, and ail was over. The captain, thus confirmed 
in his reſolution, went accordingly ; and being intrody. 
ced to his Grace, paid his civilities with ſome confuſion; 
expecting every moment to be examined, and longing to 
have bis taſk over, Sir, ſaid the archbiſhop, I am ſorry 
T could not have the pleaſure of your company yeſterday, 
The capt. excuſed himſelf very politely, by repreſenting 
the neceſſity of diſcharging the duties of his poſt, May 
I crave your name, {aid his grace, Thomas, replied the 
captain in a cold ſweat, hat countrywan ? ſaid his 
* Grace, My godfathers and godmothers, anſwered For- 
bes. I do net mean to catechiſe you, ſaid the archbiſhop 
with a ſmile ; gentlemen of the army are apt to be witty 
avith each other, but churchmen muſt not indulge it, 
The captain was glad to find it a jeſt, and fat down 
with his Grace and laughed heartily, 525 


The late king of Pruſſia, father to the preſent, was ne 
remarkable for a total neglect of dreſs, fo that he was th 
Frequently miſtaken as he travelled through his domi- 0 
nions, for an ordinary perſon; which he often did, as te 


well to obſerve the temper of his ſubjects, as to make a 
himſelf acquainted with their grievances. He wore gere · / 


rally a blue coat, little hat, and white worſted ſtockings ; 
and ſeldom travelled in any other dreſs. It happened 
one day, as he paſſed through Brandenburgh, vpon ore | 
of his uſual excurſions, that he caſt his eyes upon 2 
young woman of a gigantic ſtature, being near ſeven 
_ font bigh, at a village, forty miles diſtant from Berlin. 
Such a ſight as this never eſcaped his majeſty unnoticed, 
He aliglited from his horſe, and cauſed her to be brought 
before bim. He examined ber as to her age and con · 
dition, of life; and finding ſhe was a poor ſhoema* 
_ker's daughter of - nineteen, ſingle, and unengaged; 
be immediatey ſat down and wrote a letter tothe colo- 
nel of the royal regiment of grenadier guards, at Berlin, 
commanding him to cauſe the bearer to be inftanty-mar- 
tied to the tallelt man in his corps, and to be * 
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ſee the ceremony performed. This letter he delivered to 
the young woman, without acquainting her with the con- 
tents 3 but making her a handſome preſent enjoined her 
on pain of the king's diſpleaſure, to carry it as directed, 
and to deliver it into the general's own hand; this done 
he proceeded on his journey. The girl having never 
been at Berlin, and not ſuſpecting the perſon in the blue 
coat, who had given her the letter, to be the king, bar- 
gained with an old woman in the neighbourhood to car- 
ry the letter, at the ſame time charging her with the ve- 
ry ſame injunction to deliver it as ſhe herſelf had juſt re; 
ecived from the gentleman in blue. The woman was 


true to her truſt, and delivered the letter; but the ge- 


neral on reading the contents, and viewing the perſon 
that brought it was ſurpriſed, However, his majeſty's 
orders were peremptory, and mult be obeyed: the par- * 
ties met and were married; and the affair remained a 
myſtery till his majeſty's return to his capital; when, 
the firlt perſons he wanted to ſee, were his handſome, 
new married couple. He was aſtoniſhed at the fight of 


the bride, and in a violent rage demanded how ſhe came | 


to practiſe ſuch an abominable deceit ? The old woman 
told him the truth ; and lifting up her eyes to heaven, 
acknowledged the gnodneſs of Providence in bringing 
ſuch a wonderful work of charity ſo unexpededly about. 


In the year 1685, when king James II. came to the 
crown, a motion was made in parliament and put to the 
vote, Whether his majeſty ſhould be permitted to em- 
ploy popiſh officers in bis army, or not? This impor- 
tant queſtion, on which the eſtabliſkment of the prote- 
ſtant, or the popith religion in theſe kingdoms depended, 
came to a ſingle vote, and was carried in favour of the 
former by a providential accident. A courtier, who 
was to watch every voter where the member had any 
employment under the king, obſerved one that had a 
regiment going to vote againſt the court; and ſeeing 
bim, put him warmly in mind of his regiment. He made 
auſuet, My brother died laſt night and left me 700. . 
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| year ; which ſingle vote gained a majority, and faved 
the proteſtant religion. | 


+ While the reverend Me Whiſton, ſo well known in 
the learned world for his numerous writings, enjoyed 
the living of Lowſtoff, a fiſhing town on the coaſt of 
Suffolk, the pariſh-officers came to him to ſet his hand 
to a licence for ſetting up a new alehouſe; the juſtices 
having paid them that compliment as not to grant the 
licence without the conſent of their miniſter, Maſter 
- Whiſton was of ſuch temperance and ſobriety that he 
looked upon all ſuch houſes as nurſeries of vice; and 
therefore diſmiſſed them, with this ſhort anſwer, That 
if they would bring him a paper to ſign to pull down an 
alehouſe, he would certainly fign it ; but would never 
fen one to ſet up a chapel for the devil. 


When Dr Leigh was vice-chancellor of Oxford, ap- 
Plication was made to him by ſeveral perſons as well of 
the town as the univerſity, in favour of a flying itinerant, 
who for the diverfion of the inhabitants would under- 
take to fly from the top of the ſteeple of St Mary's 
church into the adjoining meadows, if the vice chancel 
lor would give hint leave; but the doctor, with his u- 
ſual pleaſantry, ſaid, That every body ſhould babe lit 
free conſent to fly To the church, but he never would 
|» give leave for one to fy from it; and fo diſmiſſed the 
petitioners. | 


The great biſhop Stillingfleet, tho? one of the ableſt 
divines that ever lived, yet was not without vanity, as 
will appear from the following ſtory ; a city divine, of 
good deſert and preferment, but wanting ſtill ore pre- 
ferment, applied himfelf to the biſhop for his recom- 
mendation, which was then of the higheſt value at court. 
Mr Bentley, - (afterwards the famous Dr Bentley) was 
at that time chaplain to the biſhop; and Was within 
bearing when among other things the city divine, in or- 


br to gain his ſuit, ſaid, That his lardſbip't charadter 
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was fo extraordinary, that if it were thought profer to 
have an univerſal biſhop over the aubole cburch, no man 
was /o fit for it as his lordſhip. Bentley was provoked 
at this extravagant flattery, but the old man was plcaſ- 
ed with it, granted the recommendation deſired, and 
otherwiſe befriended the flatterer. From whence Ben- 
tley drew this maxim; Flatter but enough, and you'll 


conquer every body ; a maxim, of which he afterwards 
made good ule, 


Mr Whiſton, being one day in diſcourſe with the late 
lord chief juſtice King, who was brought up at Exeter 
2 rigid difſenter, a debate aroſe about ſigning articles 
which men do not believe, for the ſake of preferment ;_ 
which the chief-juſtice openly juitify d, becauſe, ſaid he, 
we muſt nos loſe our uſefulneſs for ſcruples. Whiſton, 
vho was of quite an oppolite opinion, aſked his lord- 
ſlip, / in their courts they allowed of ſuch prevarica- 
hon! He anſwered, They did not. Then, ſaid Whi- 


ſton, ſuppoſe God Almighty ſhould be as juſt in the next 


world, as my lord chief juſtice is in this, where are we 
then ? : 


About the year 1715, when Dr Halley's ſcheme and 
other aſtronomical ſchemes of the great ſolar eclipſe, 
which foretold the preciſe time of the beginning and 
ending of that eclipſe, and that it would be total, was 
cried about every where in. London, there happened ta 
be a Mahometan envoy here, from Tripoli, who at firſt 
thought people diſtracted for pretending to know ſo very 
exactly when God Almighty would totally over-ſhadow 
the ſun, which his own muſſulmen were not able to do. 
He concluding thus, that God Almighty would never 
reveal ſo great a ſecret to us unbelievers, when he did 
not reveal it to thoſe whom he eſteemed true believers. 
However when the eclipſe came preciſely as. thoſe 
ſchemes had foretold, he was then aſked by lord For- 
far, what he now thought of the matter ?, His anſwer 


was; That they muſt bave their intelligence from the 


(7 # fool, who took fach 
j 0 Fa wing, preaching, ren and bumMiatov: - 
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Hevil ; for Fe was ſure that Ced avould never 
with fuch a wretched ſet Y Ame as the 22 iſ 


; afrowomers were. 


The late archbiſhop Potter, before his projection 0 to 
the See of Canterbury, was recommended to the late 
queen as a perſon of great piety, learning, moderation, 
and without any marks of pride and yanity : but he was 
no ſooner tranſlated to Lambeth, than he was obſerved 


to take high and pomifical ſtate upon him, and to carry 


pomp and appearance farther 8 his pre. 
d — then 


inftroment of bis advancement, being acquainted 


ffors ; upon which, her+majeity, who 


with this ſadden alteration in the archbiſhop's behavi- 
our, made this reflection; Happy, ſaid ſhe, is that man 


who is not made a worſe chriſtian by being made a 
biſhop, but thrice happy is he who is not made a much 
9 ebrj/tian by being made an archbiſhop. 


AY; There is a. ſtory. of a Wan friar in Italy, s 


for his piety and knowledge of mankind, who being 
commanded to preach before the Pope at a year of ju- 
bilee, repaired to Rome a good while before the day ap- 


pointed, to ſee the faſhion of the conclave, and to ac- 
commodate his ſermon the better to the ſolemnity of the 


becaion; At length, hen the day cane, having end. 
ed his prayer, he, looking @ long time about, at laſt 
eried out, with a loud and vehement voice, thiee times; 


Br Pere abat a fool ; St Peter aua a fool; St Peter 
"was a: 7; and then came down from the pit. Be- 
ing afiorwards 


(hened before the concerning 
the unſuita $of this behaviour, he made this reply; 
Surely, holy father, if a cardinal may gu to heaven a- 

ng i wealth, honour, and preſerment, and liv- 


2 — 9 3 in /leth and in durury, ſel. 


; then certainly S Peter vas 
a hard evay , travelling #hither, 


or neter preac 
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„1 be late lord Stanhope, when he was made firſt oom - 

miſſioner of the treaſury and chancellor of the exche- 
quer, was queſtioned between jeſt and earneſt by Mr 
Walpole, who ſome years after that nobleman's death, 
ſucceeded to the fame high offices, concerning the ma- 

' pagement. of public money. His lordſhip, inſtead of 
jultifying himſelf, made this reply; Tou il one day” 
now, young man, that whenever you ſet your foot with» 
in the threſhold of a court, you muſt be as great a rogue 
a: ever was bang d at Tyhurn, And ſome people were 


of 4 was a trꝭd propher, | 
+ 4 J ö i 
The famous . 4 
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[hop Rundle, in his younger days, be- 
fore he was made dean of Durham, was publickly ac- 
cuſed of ſcepticiſm, and the then biſhop of London, 
Gibſon, was ſo well convinced of the truth of the 
charge, that he oppoſed his preferment in the church 
with all his weight, The reaſon of this ſuſpicion aroſe 2 
from the company he kept, ſuch as, Cannon, Toland, — 
| Tindal, Morgan, Chub, Ven, and other free think- -Y 
| ers, of whom there aroſe à formidable body at that 
time, which in point of learning have never been equal · 
led by their ſueceſſors ſince, What the biſhop ens 
, deayoured to prove was, ſome words negative» 
ly by Rundle concerning Abraham's offering up Ifaac; 
which he repreſented as a tacit denial of the authority 
of the Bible. Tbe matter was debated in council, when 
lord Harrington who oppoſed the biſhop, told kl frank; 
ly, that he could ſee no ſuch mighty matter in it if Rugs - 
dle did ſay the words charged upon him; for, added his 
lordſhip, if I bad been a juſtice of peace in the days of 
| Abraham, and had ſeen him about to offer up his ſon fur 
a ſacrifice, 1 ſhould certainly have laid him by the beels; 


vr Cannon being once alk d by hilton, after * F 
Gened the thirty nine articles and joined with 1 
naſian Creed, How one that believed ſo very latte cοꝗ¹i ,,́ 
join in a thing ſo very abſurd, when be himſelf had bs 42 
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. folately refuſed ſo to do; anſwered ſmartly, What i 
one man's meat, is another man's poiſon, Mr Whiſton, 


Some of the readers of this book will not be diſpleaſ. 
ed to find in it the following curious Anecdote concern» 
ing the diſcovery of the Newtonian philoſophy. Sir Iſaac 
began his philoſophical ſtudies upon the Carteſian prin- 

- Eiples, which then were almoſt univerſally adopted; but 

a thought ſtarting into® his mind to try whether the 

' ſame power did not keep the moon in her orbit, not- 
| withſtanding her projectile#elocity, which he knew al. 
ways tended to go along a {trait line, the tangent of that 
orbit, which makes ſtones and all heavy bodies with ug 
fall downward, and which we call Gravity; taking this 
poſtulatum, which had been thought of before, that ſuch 
power might decreaſe in a duplicate proportion of the di. 
flances from the earth's centre. Upon Sir Iſaac New. 
ton's firſt trial, when he took a degree of a great circle 
on the earth's ſurface, whence a degree at the diſtance 
of the moon was to be determined alſo, to be 60 mca- 
ſured miles only, according to the groſs meaſures then 
in uſe. He was in ſome degree —— and the 
wer that reſtrained the moon in her orbit, meaſured 

by the verſed ſines of that orbit, appeared not to be 
quite the ſame that was to be expected, had it been the 
wer of gravity alone, by which the moon was there 
influenced. Upon this diſappointment, which made Sir 
ll aac ſuſpect that this power was partly that of gravity, 
Aa nd partly chat of the Carteſian vortices, he threw aſide 
the paper of his calculation, and went to other ſludies. 
However, ſometime afterwards, when Monſ. Picart, had 
much more exactly meaſured the earth, and found that 
' a degree of a great circle was 694 ſuch miles. Sir Iſaac, 
in turning over ſome of his former papers, ſtumbled up- 
on this old imperfect calculation; and correcting his 
| Drinks error, -diſcovered-that this power, at the true 
correct diſtance of the moon from the earth, not only 
tended to the carth's cene, as did the common power 
ef gravity with us, but was exactly of the right quanti- 
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y; and that if a ſtone was carried up- to the moon, or 
to 60 ſemidiameters of the earth, and let fall downward 
by its gravity, and the. moon's own menſtrual motion 
was ſtopt, and ſhe was let fall by that power, which 
before retained her in her orbit, they would exactly fall 
towards the ſame point, and with the ſame velocity, 
which was therefore no other power than gravity. And 


fnce that power appeared to extend as far as the moon, 


at the diſtance of 240,000 miles, it was but natural, or 
rather neceſſary, to ſuppoſe it might reach twice, thrice, 
four times, Cc. the ſame diſtance, with the ſame dimi- 
nution, according to the ſquares of ſuch diſtances per- 
pervally, Which noble diſcovery proved the happy 
occaſion of the invention of the wonderful Newtonian 
philoſophy. 


Victor Amadeus, the late king of Sardinia, had go- 
yerned that kingdom with great wiſdom for many years, 
when he at laſt formed a reſolution of reſigning the crown 
in favour of his ſon, the preſent reigning monarch ; which 
he accordingly did, Septem. 30, 1730, contrary to the 
advice of his miniſters, and againſt the remonſtrances of 
the prince himſelf, who conjured him to keep the reins 


of government in his own hands till death ſhould put a 


period to his dominion. His ſecret motive for this ſtep, 
was, that he might .retire, and wear out the remainder 
of his life in dalliance with the counteſs of Sebaſtian, 
whom he had reſolved to marry ; but the reaſons de- 


dared in the act of demiſſion were, the fatigues of a - 


long reign,” and the infirmities of age, After this cere- 
mony the old king ſet out with his miſtreſs for Chamber- 
ry, the place he had choſen for his refidence. But whe- 
ther he grew tired of dalliance, or was inſtigated by the 
ambitious views and ſolicitations of the counteſs his 
wife, he ſoon entertained thoughts of re-aſcending the 
throne 3 and for that end wrote ſecretly to ſeveral. of 
his former favourites, who carried his letters to the new 


king. His majeſty, willing to make his father eaſy, paid 


him a viſit at Chamberry ; but found him much out of 
0 N | | | b temper, 
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temper. Charles, however, (for that is the preſyiſt king 
| name) defired the counteſs of Sebaſtian to employ het 
= - good offices. to pacify him, offering any thing to con- 
| tent him; but adding, As my father has mad: me ling, 
king 1 will be, The lady promiſed him fair, but had 
no intention of keeping her word, Soon after Charles 
return to Turin, Victor wrote him word, that the air of 
Chamberry did not agree with him, and defired leave 
to reſide at Montcalier; but without waiting for an an- 
ſwer, ſet out for that caſtle, The young king was not 
diſpleaſed to have him under his eye; but the miniltry 
finding the old king reſolute to remount the throne, ad- 
viſed him to conſine him, which with great difficulty he 
conſented to do; but in ſigning the order his hand {hook 
ſo, that the ſecretary was obliged to guide ir. In con- 
ſequence of this order, the count de la Perouſe arreſtod 
the old king at Montcalier, and conducted him to the 
Eaitle of Rivoh, At his departure he aſked only jor 
three things; his wife, his papers, and his fnuff box; 
but only could obtain the laſt. He was treated at ki. 
voli with great reſpect by the officers appointed to guard 
him, but no body was allowed to fee him. He died 
mere in 1732, aged about ſixty- ſix. : 


About the latter end of laſt ſeſſions a bill paffed in 
Parliament in favour of foreign Jews, in order to en- 
courage ſuch of them as were rich to come and ſettle in 
8 England, by enabling them to be naturalized without 

_ = biptiſm or the ſacramental teſt, This gave offence to 
-many, who thought ſo great an indulgence to the e- 
"nemies of Chriſt, was giving them an undue preference 
to proteſtant diſſenters, who are neither allowed to be 
naturalized, if foreigners, nor to enjoy any offices in the 
Rate if natives, without theſe qualifications ; not ſufſi- 
"ciently conſidering, that baptiſm and the ſacrament cf 
the Lord's ſupper are rites acknowledged by all cluiſt- 
"ans, and that the form of adminiſtration is the ovly 
point in diſpute with them; whereas the whole ceremo- 
ny is ſo uttedly inconſiſtent 'with the principles of - 
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1 iſh religion, that they muſt renomce the latte, or 
« — m Bo . a reſtraint which malt neoeſ- 
a- Wl farily keep every canſcientious Jew at a diſtance, and 
„nich it was-umtoubredly good policy to remove, , Mr. 
., member for C t-, was one of thoſe gentle: 
men who was of this way of thinking, and who caries 
qaently voted in favour of the bill; but after the ſeth. 
ons was over, returning home and thinking to pay bis 
reſp2ts to his conſtituents, upon his firſt arrival, he re- 
nired to an inn where he was informed a great number 
them were to dine; and being admitted to the room 
where the company met, With his uſual frank veſs faid,, 
He thought himſelf extremely happy at his fin coming 
4117 ft them, to find fo many of his worthy friends tage- 
ther, and would do himſelf tbe honour, qui their peri 
wiſion, to dine with them ; but the reception he met 
yith was very different to what he expected. One of 
the company for the reit reply'd, That indeed he 
Hul not dine with them, for they had nothing but Peri 
for dinner, aud they knew hat Jews lad an averfion 
4% Pork, | C | . +, Fre 
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| Mr , member for B-—-ſtol, met a rebuke ne 
fs ſevere from a quaker of that city, who being upon 
in WM change there when Mr —— made his pub'ic-appearance, * | 
en be ſaluted him as be did many others with the o m/mm aM 
10 Wl cvikties of friendſhip, by aſking kindly concerning the 

out Wl welfare of himſelf and family. The quaker made un 

to teply, and the member repeated his compliments; the 
e- W guaker was ſtill as ſilent as before; on which Mr: 
nee Wl aſked, if he did not hear him? Ter, friend; ſaid he, 
be ¶ N leard thee ; but I don't under/tand febrew,.- * 


fi- During the-reign of the late king George, while Sir 
ef Richard Steele had the direction of tus maje!ty's company — 3 
ſti- of coraediang, plays were frequently acted in the Gar — 
„hy Hof the palace at Hampton- Court, for tha diserſion 

no- ef the royal family. One day his majeſty had ordered 
the W Shakz{p:ar's. Harry the VIII. which-is no other than © 
ich * * 2 5 8 lure 


„ 
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fre of dramatic chronicle of an old Engliſh court, to be vet 

5 — — before bim: and when it was over, the can Oct. 
- - 6f Suoderland meeting Sir Richard in the Collonade, | 
and aſſcing him gravely, how the king liked it, replies kick 
with tis uſdal humour, So terribly well, my lord, that I chan 
Tuer afritid I ſhould bus loft all my altri; for 1 of b 
was not ſure the king would not keep them to fill the vo 
Hoſt er Court, be ſaw them fo ft for in the Play. roya 


_ "Mr J——phb CI--—, a perſon noted for his humour il dag 
and genteel addreſs, but inglined to be a little roo free, ¶ gots 
certain occaſions, - when the current of wit flows t e 
wo ſtrong for him to reſiſt, happened to dine one day bufir 
at the tavern, and to fit next a gentleman who had his ente! 
hair tied up in a knot, This was too fair an occaſion I dr. 
to miſs, though the gentleman was a stranger to bim, I chan 
7 aud ſo lifting up the lock, and playing with it his hand, e 
uhu Lock upon human underflanding, Sir, ſaid | e! con( 
The gentleman looked ſternly at him, and in wrath was WM but; 
2 Flure, out his ſword, when the glittering of the blade bun 
; terrified our punſter, that it diſarmed him of wit, and the 1 
filled him with compunction. Down he dropt upon his el] 
fees, and with a tone of voice that raiſed both mirth MW ®? b 
Aud pity. Pray, Sir, don't be angry I meant no man 00 
mer of batim, indeed I dids't ; niy name is F—e Cl; Wnir 
never mean any thing. In the noted fool of Fltt, prele 
amd every body knows. I mean nothing. The gentle and 
man's wrath was turned into merriment, and J——e their 
+ vecovering from his fright, diverted the company the I ben 


wWöbole afternoon with many ſmart turus. bad 
There is a ſtory of the memorable Joſoph Collins of A © 
Oxford, otherwiſe called Furpy Foe, which has ſome- be o 
thing of humour and miſchief jo it, pertinent enough to der 
the oceafion 3 which was this. After the murder of K. dn 
Charles I. a commiſſion. was appointed to ſurvey the de! 
king's houſe at Woodltock, with the waver, park, Fa: 
odds, and other demeſoes to that wanotr belonging ; A dh 
and Collins, under a feigned name, hired himſelf as {e- I 
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\ Wl cretary to the commiſfoners ; who upon he 1 3th of | 
O. 1649, met and took vp their reſidence in the king's - Il 
own rooms ; his mijzity's bed-chamber they made, Giezr 
F kichen, the council ball their pantry, and the preſence- 
„ chamber was the place where they fat for the patch 
„ butineſs. His majeſty's diniag- room they made their. 
, Wl vwood-yard and ſtored it with the wood of the famous 
royal-oak from the kligh- park, which, that nothing 
might be left. with the name of king about it, they had 
„ang up by the roots, and ſplit and bundled up into fag- 
bos for their firing. Things beiogs thus prepared, they 
„bon the 46th of the ſame month for the diſpatch of 
buſineſs ; and in the midſt of their firlt debate, there | 
WW entered a large black dog (as they thought) which made Y 
„ dreadtol howling, overturned two or three of their ; 
„chairs, and then crept under a bed, and vaniſhed; this 
„ MW gave them the greater ſurpriſe as the doors were kept 
> MW conitamly locked, ſo that no real dog could. get in or 
out; the next day their ſurpriſe was increaſed, when 
Je ring at dinner in a lower room, they heard plainly. 1 
o noiſe of perſons walking over their heads, tho they 
ell knew the doors were all locked, and thert gould be 
o body there; preſently after they heard, alſo. all, the" 
„ Vood of the king s oak brought by parcels from. the 
dnng room, aad thrown with great violence into the 
„ preſence: chamber; as alſo all the chairs, ſtools, tables, 
„nd other faraiture, forcibly hurled about the toom; 
e Heir own papers of the minutes of their tranfaclione 
be corn, and the ink - glaſs broken. When all this 0 
, ſome time ceaſed, Giles Sharp, their ſecretary, * 
poled to enter firſt into theſe rooms; and in pre — 2 
af the commiſſioners, of whom he received the key, .J 
e. be opened the doors, and found the wobd ſpread about * y 
to {tbe room, the chairs toſſed about ad broken, the papers 
K. Jon, the ink glaſs broken, (as bas been aid), but nor 
he Y he leaſt track of any human creature, nor the leaſt, rea. 
one as the doors were all faſt, and; the keys 
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is ANECDOTES, ee. 
animouſly agreed, that the power who did this miſchief 
mult have entered the room at the key-hole. The 
night following, Sharp, the ſecretary with two of the 
commiſhoners ſervants, as they were in bed in the ſame 
room, which room was contiguous to that where the 
commiſſioners lay, had their bed's feet lificd ap ſo mug 
Higher than their heads, that they expected to have theit 
necks broken, and then they were let full at once with {6 
much violence as ſhook the whole houſe, and more that 
ever terrified the commiſſioneis. On the night of the 


A qt, as all were iff bed in the ſame room for greatet 


doom, and then they had no 


5 
* 


ſaſety, and lights burning by them, the candles in as 
inſtant went out with a ſulphoreous ſmell, and that 
moment many trenchets of wood were hurled about the 
room, which next morning were found to be the ſame 
their honours had eaten on the day before, which were 
all removed from the pantry, tho' not a lock was fourd 
opened in the whole houſe. The next night they (till 
fared worſe, the candles went out as before, the cur- 
tains of their honours bed were rattled to and fro with 
great violence, their honours received many cruel blow 
and bruiſes by eight great pewter-diſhes and a number 
'of wooden trenchers being thrown on their beds, which 
being heaved off were heard rolling about the room; 
though in the morning none of theſe were to be een, 
Tbis night likewiſe they were alarmed with the tumbling 
down of oaken billets about their beds, and other fright- 
ful noiſes, but all was clear in the morning as if their no 


och things had happened. The next vight the keeper of 


houſe and his dog, lay in the commiſhoner' 
| diſturbance. But on the 
night of the 229, though the dog lay in the room as be- 
fore, yet the candles went out, a number of brick bats 
Fell from the chimr.cy into the room, the dog howled 
pirequfly, their bed-cloaths were all ſtripped off, and 
'their terror increaſed. On the 24th they thought all 
the wood of the king's oak was violently thrown dows 
by their bed ſides, they counted ſixty · four billets that 
fell, and ſome hit and ſhook the beds n 
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lay; but in the morning none were found there, nor had 
the door been opened where the billet · wood was kept. 


The next night, the candles were put out, the curtains 
rattled, and a dreadful crack like thunder was heard; 
and one of the ſervants running to ſee if his maſter were 
not killed, found three dozen trenchers laid ſmoothly 
onder the quilt by him ; but all this was nothing to 
what ſucceeded afterwards ; the 29. about midnight the 
candles went out, ſomething walked majeſtically thro” 
the room and opened and ſhut the window ; great ſtones 
were thrown violently into the room, ſome of which fell 
on the beds, others on the floor; and at about a quar- 


ter after one, a noiſe was heard as of forty cannon dif- 


charged together, and again repeated at about eight mi- - 
nutes diſtance, This alarmed and raiſed all the neigh- 
bourhood, who coming into their honours room gather- 
ed up the great ſtones, fourſcore in number, and laid 
them by in the corner of a field, where, in Dr Plot's 
time, who reports this ſtory, they were to be ſeen. This 


_ noiſe, like the diſcharge of cannon, was heard through 


all the country for fixteen miles round. During theſe 
noiſes, which' were heard in both rooms together, the 
commiſſioners and their ſervants gave one another over 


for loſt, and cry'd out for help; and Giles Sharp ſnatch- 


ing up a ſword, had well-nigh killed one of their ho- 
nours, miſtaking him for the ſpirit, as he came in bis 
ſhirt from his on room to theirs, While they were 
together the noiſe was continued, and part of the tiling 
of the houſe was ſtript off, and all the windows of an 
upper room were taken away with it. On the 3othat _ 
midnight, ſomething walked into the chamber treading 
like a bear; it walked many times about, then threw 
the warming pan violently on the floor; at the fame 
time a large quantity of broken glaſs, accompanied with 


great Raves: and borſes bones came pouring into te 


room with uncommon force; theſe were all faund in the 
morning to the aſtoniſhment and terror of the conrmiſ- 
Goners, who were yet determined to go on with their 


-bulineſs. But on the fi- ſt of November, the dl >" 
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ful ſcene of all enſued; candles in every part of the 

room were lighted up, and a great fire made; at mid- 
night, the candles —— burning, a noiſe like the but{} 
of a cannon was heard in the room; and the burning 
billets were toſſed about by it even into their honours 
beds, -who called Giles and his companions to their re- 
lief, otherwiſe the houſe had been burnt to the ground; 
about an hour after, the candles went out as uſual, the 
crack as of many cannon was heard, and many pailfuls 


of green linking water were thrown upon their honours | 


beds; great ſtones were alſo thrown in as before, the 
bed-curtains and bed{teads torn and broken, the win- 
dows ſhattered, and the whole neighbourhood alarmed 
. with the moſt dreadful noiſes; nay, the very rabbet- 
ſtealers that were abroad that night in the warren, were 
ſo terrify'd that they fled for fear, and left their ferrets 
behind them, One of their honours this night ſpoke, 
and, in the name of Ged, aſt d what it avas, and why 
3t diſturbed them fo ? No anſwer was given to this; but 
the noife ceaſed for a while, when the ſpirit came again, 
and as they all agreed, brought with it ſeven devil. 
averſe than itſelf. One cf the ſervants now lighted a 
large candle and ſet it in the door-way,, between the two 
chambers, to {ce what paſſed ; and as he watched it he 
plainly law a hoof ſtriking the candle and candleſlick in- 


to the middle of the toom, and afterwards making three 


ſerapes over the ſnuff, ſcraped it out, Upon this, the 


© Jame perſon was fo bold, as to draw a ſword, but he 


ad ſcarce pot it out, when he felt another inviſible 
Hand had bold of it, too, and pulled with him for it, 
and at length prevailing, ſtruck him { violently on the 
head with the poramel, that he fell down for dead with 
„the blow. Avthis inftavt was heard another burſt like 
ahe diſcharge uf the broadfide of a ſhip of war, and at 
about à minute or two's; diſtance each, no þfs than 
vipeteen more ſuch,” theſe ſhook the houſe ſo violenily 
that they expected erety moment it would fall upon 
theirtheads; The neighbours on this, as has been ſaid, 
Doing all alarmed, flocked to the houſe in great * 


* 1 
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and all joined in prayer and pſalm - ſinging; during which 
the noiſe (ill continued in the other rooms, and the dif- 
charge of cannons was heard as from without, though 
50 vikble agent was ſeen to diſcharge them. But what 
was the molt alarming ot all, and put an end to their 
proceedings effectually, happened the next day as they 
were all at dinner, whien, a paper in which they had 
ſigned a mutual agreement to reſerve a part of the pre- 
miſes out of the general ſurvey, and afterwards to ſhare 
it equally amongit them, (which paper they had hid 
for the preſent, under the earth in a pot in one corner 
of the toom, and in which an orange tree grew) was 
conſumed in a wonderful manner, by the earth's taking 
fre with which ihe pot was filled, and burning violent- 
ly with a blue fume, and an intolerable ſtench, fo that 
they were all driven oue of the houſe, to which they 
could never be again prevailed upon to return. 


[This wonderful contrivance was all the invention of 
Funny Joe, as we have already faid, who having hired 
himſelf for ſecretary, under the name of Giles Sharp, 
by knowing the private traps belonging to the houſe, 
and the help of Palvis Fulminans, and other chymical 


preparations, and letting his fellow-ſervants into the 


ſcheme, carried on the deceit to the very laſt, without 
diſcovery, inſomuch that the late Dr Plot, in his Natu- 
ral hiſtory, relates the whole for fact, and concludes in 
this grave manner; That though tricks have been of- 
ten played in affairs of this kind, many of the things 
above related are not reconcileable with juggling; ſuch 
* as, the loud noiſes beyond the power of man to make, 
* without ſuch inſtruments as were not there; the 
* tearing and breaking the beds; the throwing abort 
* the fire; the hoof treading out the candle; and the 
« {triving for the ſword, and the blow the man received 
from the pommel of it.“ Yet all this, Funny Joe ac+ 
eompliſhed without any preternatural aſſiſtance. * 


Aka 
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Afier ſentenge of death had been pronounced againk 
king Charles I. endeavours were till uſed by his friend 
ro Reb his life; among the reſt, Col. John Cromwell, 
a near relation of Oliver's, was employed for. that pur. 
od It was well known that Oliver would put no 
aith in the king, becauſe he had once before deceivet 
him and therefore the colonel was diſpatched to Hol. 
land with certain papers to be ratified by the States. 
General. The colonel ſucceeded in his commithon, and 
ſoon returned with Credential Letters from the States 
of Holland whereto was added a blank, with the king's 
ſignet, and another with the prince's, both confirmed by 
the States, and directed to Cromwell, for bim to ſet 
down his own conditions, if he would now fave his ma- 
jeſty's life ; for the due-performance of which cond. 
tions, the States held their faith engaged. With theſe 
diſpatches the colonel waited vpan Oliver, and with dif. 
ficulty obtained an audience. After the firſt ceremonies 
bad paſt, the colonel deſired to ſpeak a few words with 
him in private, and began with much freedom to ſet 
before him the hainoufneſs of the fact then about to be 
committed, and to tell him with what deteſtation it was 
looked upon abroad; adding, That of all men living 
he never could have imagined; he would have had ai 
hand in ſuch an act, who, in his hearing, had proteſted 
fo much for the king, To this Cromwell anſwered, 4 
vat not hir dings, but the army t but ſuppoſing it an 
Taid he, and that I had once thought favourably ' of the 
ting, yet times are altered now, und Providence feem: 
To order things oiherniſe. Ile added, That be bud 
prayed and fafted for the king, but no return that way 
"was yet made to him. Upon this, the colonel ſtept a 
tIttle' back, and ſuddenly; ſtiut the door, which made 
Cromwell apprehend he was going to be aſſaſſinated; 
but the other pulling out his papers, ſaid to bim, Cou- 
fin, this is no time to trifle with words; fee here it it 
in your own power not only to. make your/elf; but your 


. * "family, relations, and poſterity happy and bonvarable for 


rer, atherwiſe, as they have changed their name befere 
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from Williams 7 Cromwell, /o no they muff} be forced 


to change it again; for this ſact will bring ſuch an ig 
norui ny upon the whole generation of them, that no tim 
will be able #6 deſace, At this- Cromwell pauſed alittle, 
and then ſaid, Couſin, I deſire you would give me till 
night to confidet of it ; and do you go to your lodging, 
but not to bed, till you hear from me, The colonel did 
accordingly, and about one in the morning a meſſenger 
was ſent to tell him, he might go toreft, and expect i 
other anſwer to carry to'the king ; for the council of g 


ficers had been ſeeking God, as he alſo had done himelf; 


and it was refolved by them all that the king muſt die. 


Every body has heard of admiral Blake, who perhaps 
carried the honour of his country to as high a pitch as 
any man that ever lived; one inſtance of which deſerves 
to be written in indelible characters upon the heart of _ 
every Britiſh ſubject. This great officer being at Malaga 
with his fleet, ſome of his ſeamen our of curioſity went 
on ſhore at a time when the hoſt was carrying about the 
ſtreets, as is uſual in all catholic countries upon every 
grand feſtival ; but inſtead of behaving with that decen- 
cy which ſerious men ought in a foreign country, they 
not only refuſed to pay any honours to the bleſſed image 
themſelves, but laughed at thoſe that did; than which 
there could not be a grofler affront, ' One of the prieſts 
fired with holy zeal on the ſuppoſed indignity caſt upon 
his God, inſpired the people with reſentment againſt the 
ſcoffers, fo that they fell furiouſſy upon them and drove 


them to their ſhips, not without ſome loſs of blood on 


both fides. The ſailors complained to their commander 
of the uſage they had mer with-from the townſmen, and 
and one and all petitioned for leave to take their own re- 
venge But the admiral promiſed them ſatisfaction in a 


more honourable way; accordingly be inſtamly- dif- 


patched a trumpeter to the governor of the town to de- 
mand the prieſt who had been the chief promoter of the 
tumult. The governor returned for anſwer, That he 


bad ng autbority over the prieſts, and therefore could 


K nob 
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not comply with che admiral's demand. But Blake fen undin 
word, back, That he would not enquire who had thſE,.ent ; 
power to ſend the prieſt to him, but if he were not ſ:alf prec 
within three hours, he would bura the town. Upof ad the 
this reſolute meſſage, the governor thought proper i Nomput 
deliver up the prieſt; Who with fear and trembling aphiewed 

ated before the admiral, expecting no, other than u utlive 

hanged that inſtant upon the yard. arm. But Blake 
thought. fit to hear what he had to ſay iv juſtification 
of his conduct. The prieſt very — laid the blame 
of all the miſchief upon the rade behaviour of the ſea 
men, who had ridiculed one of the moit ſolemn rites of 
their molt holy church, Blake anſwered, That if he 
had complained to him of the inſult; be would have pu- 
niſhed ſeverely the authors of it; ſince he would na 
allow his men to affront the eſtabliſhed religion of any 
place at which he might have occaſion to touch; but he 
took it bainouſly, that he ſhould ſpirit up the Spaniard 
to ſuch infulence ; for he would have all the world to 
Know, That an Engliſhman was only to be puniſhed b 
en fingliſhman. . However, he civilly treated the priek 
and diſmiſſed him, being ſatisfied he had him in his 

wer, Cromwell was exceedingly pleaſed with this 
incident, and read the letters in council wich gave an 
account of it, with uncommon ſatis faction, adding, that 
be hoped\to mate the name of an Engliſhman as much 
revered as euer uu that of an old Roman. 


- Mr Whiſton, every ane knows, was n 
learning, a voluminous writer, a good mathematician, 
and ſtrongly inclined to be a reformer of the church. 
This conceited vanity of his expoſed him to many I fy 
inconveniencies, and he ſacrificed all his 
both in the church and college to a fanciful humour of Ne 
reſtoring primitive chriſtianity, by ende avouring to in- 

troduce the apoſtolical conſtitutions of the two firlt cen- 
turies of the cbriſtian æra upon the ſame footing with 
the four Goſpels, and by denying the Divinity of Chriſt. 
He affected beſides, a more than ordinary ſkill. id ex-. 
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zunding the prophecies of the Old and Nu Teſta- 
nent ; and on that foundation he ventured to foretel 
he preciſe time of the commencement of the M.lcniung 
ad the calling of the je ws; Which period having nicely 
pated he bimſclf bapp: ly outlived, and having re- 
newed his- calculation, and corrected his error, again 
putlived his ſecond prediction; but at length upon an- 
ther review he fixed it to the car 1766, which he was 
ot likely to live to fee. Upon theſe circumltances a 
tory was raiſed, That having a {mall eſtate to diſpoſe 
pf, he offered it to ſale to a gentleman who was well 
cquainted with the obſtinacy with which He maintain-' 
ed his opinion in theſe matters; and having aſked the 
gentleman 14irty years purchaſe for it, which was no 
more than the current price about the year /werty, the 
gentleman appeared aſtonith'd. Mr Whiſton demand- 
ing the reaſon of bis furpriſe, as he had aſked no more 
than other people gave? I don't wonder at dther peo- 
ple, ſaid the g:ntleman, becauſe they know no better: 
but I am _—_— that you Should aſk thirty. years pur- 
chaſe, when you know that in half that time all mens 
properties will be in common, and na man's eſtate will 
be worth a groat, | 


The late king George was remarkably fond of ſeeing - 
the Play of Henry VIII. which had ſomething in it that 
ſeemed to hit the taſte of that ſagacious monarch ;z for, 
one night being very attentive to that part of the play 
where Harry the VIII. commands his miniſter Wolſey 
to write circular letters of indemnity into every county, 
where the payment of certain heavy taxes had been di- 
ſputed, and remarking the manner in which the miniſter 
artfully communicated theſe commands to bis ſecretary 
N whiſpering thus; 


ned of word <pith you * 
Let-there be letters writ to every ſpire 
Of the king's grace and pardon : the griev'd 3 
concciue of me —— Let it be now'd * 
£865 af. | 
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* That thre' our interceſſion this revotement 
Aud pardon a 


The king could not help ſmiling at devtoref of the mi. 
miter in filching from his maſter the merit of the goo4 
action, though he himſelf had been the author of the 
evil complained of; and turning to the prince who they 
ſtood near him (the play beiag acted at Hampton · Cour 
Faid to him. Tou ſee, George, what you have one day te 
expect ; an Engli/lly winiſter will be an Engg minis 
er in every age | and in | every reign, 


f - Daring the orobaRarſhip of Oliver Cromwell, a de. 
£20 was formed for re-eſtabliſhing the Jews in this kings 
dom, with full liberty to carry on trade, and exerciſe 
rheir religion ; but tho? this affair met with violent op- 

firion from the heads of the different ſectarĩes, yet 0. 
iver ſo far carried his point as to encourage a {mall body 
df them to ſettle in their old quarter, vader the direc« 
tion of Manaſſeth Ben · Iſrael, a great rabbi, who ſoon 
bailt a fynagogne, and publitkly performed divine wor 
ſhip. The intelligence which the protector received, 
from time to time by means of the extenſive correſpos- 
_ dence and cloſe amity every where maintained throughout 
the univerſe among the ſcattered remains of the Jewih 
vation, contributed not a little to the ſucceſs of his er- 
terpriſes abroad, and particularly to that of his naval ex. 
peditions ; an inſtance of which is ſomewhere: upon re- 
cord, and thus related: As the earl of Orrery was once 
Walking with Cromwell in one of the galleries at Whites 

hall, a man almoſt in rags appeared in view ; upon which 
Cromwell immediately left the earl, and took that per. 


- Gon with him imo his cloſer, who told him of a great 


| ſum of money that the Spaniards were ſending over in4 
Dutch man of war, to pay their army in Flanders ; and 
alſo the very part of the ſhip where the money was re. 
poſited. The protector then immediately ſent anexprels 
to Smith (afterwards Sir Jeremy Smith) who lay in the 
Downs, informing him that within a day or two ſuch 8 
Put 
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Dutch ſhip would paſs the channel, which muſt he ſearch 
or the Spaniſh money, Accordingly, when the ſhip pall- 
by Dover, Smith ſent, and demanded leave to ſearch, 
ber. The Datch captain returned, That none but his 
maſters ſhould ſearch bim. Upon which Smith ſent him 
ord again, that he had ſet up an hour glaſs, aud if he 
lid not ſubmit to the ſearch before it was run out, he 
ld fink him. The Dutchman ſeeing it was in vain 
contend with ſapenior force, ſubmitted in time; and 
ſo all the money was found. And the next time Crom- 
well ſaw the lord Orrery, he told him, he bad his in- 
telligznce from that ſeemingly forlorn Few he ſaw him 
zo to ſome days before, 


ile Some time before the abdication of king James II. an 
p- Wattzmpt was made to draw the princeſs Anne of Den- 
(0 Wmark to embrace the popiſh religion. The king, indeed, 
uſed no harſhneſs with her; he only diſcovered his 
wiſhes, by putting into her hands ſome books and pa- 
pers, which he hoped might induce her to become a pro- 
ſelyte; but lord Tyrconnel took more pains, and made 
uſe of all his intereſt to incline her to hearken to the pi- 
ou* inclinations of a father and a king; theſe remon- 
ſtrances had but little effect; and it was not long before 
the princeſs was delivered from the temptation. Upon 
the landing of the prince of Orange, in 1688, the king 
went down to Saliſbury to his army, and the prince of 
Denmark his ſon-in-law with him; but the news quick- 
ly came from thence, that the prince of Denmark had 
left the king, and was gone over to the prince of Orange, 
and that the king was coming back to London. This 
ſa terrify'd the princeſs that ſhe declared, rather than 
ſee her father ſhe would jump out at the window ; ant 
immediately ſhe ſent to adviſe with the biſhop of Lon- 
don hat was beſt for her to do. The reſult was, that 
at midnight, the biſhop accompanied by the earl of Dor- 
ler, waited. upon her at the Cockpit, according to pri. 
vate agreement, and in a haekney- coach conducted her 
lghaeſs to the biſhop's houſe. in the city; from thence 
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ſhe was carried to lord Dorſet's at the Copr- hall ; fra 
thence to the earl of Northampton's, and thence to Not 
tingham ; where ſhe hardly thought herſelf ſafe till 


er retu 
ad as t 
id ſhe, 


ſaw that ſhe was ſurrounded by the prince of Orang ve 4 
friends. Quickly after this, the king fled into France pnndec 
the throne was declared vacant ; and preſently fille puted « 
with the prince and princeſs of Orange; the latter jurchel 
whom, the firſt day ſhe took poſſeſſion of her apan d th 
ment in Whitehall, ran about it, lookiog into eye 1 ha 

pl Wa 


cloſet, and conveniency, and turning up the quilts uy" 
en the bed, as people do when they come into an in (45; 
and with no other ſort of concern, 4% it was her on ntels 
father who had been fo lately driven from that cham\lWp'*<< © 
and that bed. be lil 
| f Face, 
Soon after the battle of Oudenarde, the dutcheſs df" » 
Marlborough made a tour to Flanders, under a pretend ured 
of complimenting the duke on that victory, but in fac wſ] 5: 
inform him of the cabals of his enemies, which it waWv«<r 
not ſafe to entruſt on paper. Her grace landed at De 
kirk, where ſhe lay. all night; and in the morning "cis © 
her thoughts being intent, perhaps, upon more imp c 
tant concerns, though ſhe had given a great deal d ; 
trouble in the inn, yet ſhe went away and forgot th 
uſual preſent to the chambermaid. The girl, who ib 
terpreted this neglect to her grace's want of generoſity, 
thought of an expedient to make herſelf amends ; and 
with this view ſhe purchaſed a number of phials, and 
then filling them, carefully corked them up and ſeale 
them; this done, ſhe cauſed it to be rumoured abrout 
that ſhe had a quantity of the dutcheſs of Marlboroughl 
water, which her grace, at her departure, had put 
into her hands to ſell. It was in reality the dutcheſs d 
Marlb's. water that filled the bottles, and the humout 
ſucceeded to the girl's wiſh; the eye water was bought 


for the novelty by rich and poor, and the cures it pet: * 
formed were ſo wonderful, that the fame of its virtus i Ha 
reached the dutcheſs at the Engliſh camp. Her grace hay 
recollected her omiſſion, and was not a little nettledat 90 


the werch's ſtratagem, but could not then help it. . 
| ” 
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er return home however, ſhe lay again at the ſame inn; 
d as the wench was putting her to bed at night, Chi/d, 
id ſhe, I hear you bave a famous eye-water to ſell; I 
ue a mind, to be a purchaſer. The girl quite con- 
onnded and ready to fink, faintly ſaid, it was all di- 
ted of. What quantity might you have of it- ſaid the 
Jutcheſs ? July a few dozens, reply d the girl. Vell, 
aid the duicheſs, prepare your bottles, and you now 
pay have @ large quantity of the genuine fort, The 
u was miſerably perplexed, and could not tell what 
ofay; but fell into tears, and dropping upon her knees 
ateſs'd her indiſcretion, and humbly implored her 
races forgivenels, promiſing. never to offend again in 
be like manner; Nay, but indeed, child, ſaid her 
grace, you muſt make up ſome for me, ſor I have heard 
1 excellent character of its ſovereign virtues, Being af- 
ured her grace was in earnelt, the gul reply'd, ſhe ſhould 
be obezed, Her gracc's intention was, to prevent her eyc- 
Wacr being any more hawked about in Dunkirk; and: 
tnerefore, in the morning fie ordered her young duc- 
treis in her own preſence to bottle every drop of it, to 
cock it up ſafely, and ſeal it, as ſhe had done the for- 
mer; by which ſhe diſcovered that the girl had actually 
rvocured her grace's arms to her new Noſtrum, a cir- 
„cumſtance ſhe had not before dreamt of. Well my dear, 
ad the dutcheſs, / find you are a miſtreſs of your trade: 
„ moke no ſcruple to counterfeit a ſeal, Madam, ſaid 
de girl, you dropt the ſeal in the room, and that put 
ne in che head of it. And what might you gain, Rd 
ber grace, by your laſt ſupply ? Fifty livres, reply'd the 
il gil. Very well, ſaid the dutcheſs ; pleaſe to reſtore 
ol {be /eal, and there is double that ſum for you; putting 
(BY five Louis d'Ors in her hand; adding with a ſtern look, 
ud a ſevere tone of voice, Beware of counterfeits, huſſey. 


Old Dyer, who. is remarkable for facetiouſneſs and 
drollery, happened one day to be alone at the Flaſk at 
Hampſtead, in veniſon time when the Cordwainers-com- 
pany kept their annual feaſt there. Dyer obferved tuo 
glorious haunches roaſting at the fire, and made it his 
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buſineſs to learn who. they were for, Being told, fa 


the Cordwainers Company, he determined to dine with 
them, He knew it was the cuſtom upon thoſe occaſioꝶ 
for every member to bring his friend, and conſequenth 
that ſeveral, as well as himſelf would be ſtrapgers to al 
but one in the company, and that queſtions are nd 
aſked, when once admittance is obtained and people are 
feared; he therefore watched his opportunity when din- 
ner went up, and ſeated himſelf among the reſt as nexr 
as he could to one of the haunches, where he did not fal 
to play his part. He was very pleaſant and chearfu, 
and thoſe that ſat next him were highly diverted; ng 
exceptions were taken, and all paſſed off as he had ima 


gined. After dinner when the bottle and ſong began u 
move briſkly round, he ſung in his turn, and was mud 


applauded, But when the time came that he though 
of departing, he ſhifted his ſeat, and placing himſelf 
next the door, he began a ſtory. He had already draw 
the attention of the company upon him by his uncom- 


mon bumour; ſo, upon the word ffory all were ſilemt. 


Gentlemen, faid he, I am always pleaſed when 1 har 


an opportunity of remarking the flouriſhing condition of 


trade; I remember a wonderful alteration for the better 
in this very company of yours within theſe forty years 


and I think I can give you a remarkable inftance of it 


When I was a young fellow, continued Dyer, gravely, 


I was but low in the world myſelf; and I obſerved that 


the nearcſt way to wealth was through the road of fru- 
gality ; and therefore I pitched upon a chop-houſe in 


Grubſtreet, where I could dine for two pence. The 
_ miſtreſs of the houſe was remarkably neat and civil, par- 


ticularly to thoſe who were her conſtant cuſtomers; 
and the room where ue dined was, by means of a cur- 
tain, or more properly a blanket hung upon a red, par- 
titicned off into two diviſions, the inner and the outer; 


the inner diviſion the good woman kept for the better 
fort of folks, of which 1 had the honour to be account- 
ed one,. and. the outer was for the caſnal and-ordinary 


fort. It happened one day, however, as I was raving 
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the blanket to go in as uſual, the miſtreſs of the houſe 
pulled me haſtily by the coat, and whiſpered in my eat, 
Tou muſt not go in there to-day, Sir,—— Why ſo, laid i 
io ſome heat? 1 beg your pardon, Sir, ſaid the woman, 
but indeed you can't be admitted. What the devil's 
the matter that I can't be admitted, ſaid I ſwaggering ? 
Why, ſaid the woman with joy i in her countenance, the 
maſter and wardens of the Cordwainers company do me 
the honour to dine with me to-day, and I mult keep my. 
beſt parlour empty for their worſhips. reception, I 
thought it indeed but decent to give place to that wor - 
thy body, and ſo was pacify'd,—— The company upon 
hearing this ſtory began to lay their heads together, to 
know who this gentleman was: which Dyer obſerving, 
took that opportunity to ſlip ay. 


About the letter end: of queen Anne's wars, when 
the Tory miniſtry came into play, they made a mighty. 
rout about enquiring into the conduct of their predeceſ- 
fors the Whigs; particularly, as to corrupt manage · 
ment, and tes th pplication of public money; Among the 
reſt, Mr Walpole, (afterwards the famous Sir Robert) 
then a member of the houſe, and once ſecretary at: 
war, fell under its diſpleafure ; not ſo much perhaps, 
for what he had done, but but of pique for the violent 
oppoſition he had made to the meaſures then carrying 
on. The charge urged againlt him was this: after he, 
in conſequence of. his poſt, hag contracted with ſome: 
undertakers for forage for the borſe that lay ip Scot- 
land; he, finding that the two perſons-who. contracted 
for it made conſiderable gain by it, named a friend of 
his own as a third perſon, who might partake of the 
profas ; but the other two had no mind to let this thi. d 
perſon in to know the ſecret of their management; ſo 
they offered him 500 I., for his ſhare, which be accep- 
ted, and the money was remitted. But they not know - 


_ ing bis place of reſidebce, directed their bill, Te Myr 145 
0 ' Watyale, Secretary at War, who of conſequence was 


2 to endorſe che off before it could be received, 
O03 which 
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which he acoordingly did, and the perſon concerned re- 
ceived the money. This being diſcovercd, Mr Wal. 
pole was charged with it, as a bribe that he had taken 
for his own uſe fer making the contract. Both the per- 
ſons that remitted the money, and he who received it 
_ were examined by the committee, and affirmed that Mr 
Walpole was neither directly nor indirectly concerned 
in the matter; but the houſe inſiſted upon his having 
endorſed the bill, and not only voted this a corruption, 
but ſent him to the Tower, and expelled him the houſe, 
However, the violence with which this charge was car- 
ried on againſt him by the Tories, turned in the end to 
his advantage. For in the next reign he was conſider. 
ed as one who had ſuffered perſecution for his zeal to 
the houſe of Hanover; and the poſts of honour that 
were then heaped upon him, made. him ſufficient amends. 
for the ſcandalous aſperſions that had been thrown our 
againſt him before, | 


When the great duke of Marlborough commanded in WW nevi 
Flanders, a Jew, concerned in the contract for furniſh- W = { 
ing bread to the army there, made him an annual pre- ber 
ſent of between 5 and 60001, the queen had beſides I rec 
ordered him 16,000}; a year to ſupport his dignity, and WW rall 
to enable him to procure intelligence; and on the ſame un 
account her majeſty had iſſued out à warrant for him to. Wl ba- 
receive two and a half per cent. out of the pay of the. uu 
the foreign troops, as was the practice in king William's pri 
war, which amounted to 1 5 l. more, in all about 
30,000). a year. But upon the change of the miniſtry, 
when things were carricd to extremities, and this great 
man was diveſted of his command by the queen's own 
letter, a charge was bronght againſt him in parliament for 
the embezzlement of fo much public money as the jew's 
preſent, and the deduction from the pay of the foreign 
troops annually amounted to, And though be made it 
appear that the whole ſum was leſs by 20,0001; a year 
than in the former war had been allowed king Wilfiar 

dor the ſame ſervice ; and that by diſpoſing of ras 
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y he had procured ſo good intelligence, as never once 
|. Jo be ſurpriſed, nor any party he ever ſent out inter- 
„ cepted or cut off; nay, that all his deſigns had been ſo 
Vell concerted, through the faith of his intelligence, that 


it he had never miſcarried in any one of them; yet his e- - 


nemies were ſuffered to prevail, the Houſe cenſured the 
receipt of the Jew's money as illegal, and her majeſty 


c 

a 

os Wl vas prevailed upon to ſend an order to the attorney ge - 
+ MW neral to proſecute him for the 1 5,089 l. that was de- 


duſted yearly out of the pay of the foreign troops, the 
he was authoriſed by her own warrant to receive it. 
ach was the behaviour of a houſe of Commons to a 
man who had carried the military glory of the Engliſh 
nation to a higher pitch than any general had ever done 
before him. | | 


During the reigm of king William and queen Mary, 


a breach was made between the queen and the princeſs 


of Denmark, then heir- apparent to the crown, which 
never was made up; nor would the queen fo much 
as ſee the the princeſs even when her majeſty lay upon 
her death-bed, though much importuned to conſent to a 
reconciliation, The cauſe of this difference was gene- 
rally imputed to the obſtinancy of the princeſs in con- 
tinuing lady Marlborough in her ſervice, after her lord 
had fallen under the diſpleaſure of the king, But the 
truth is, the 50,0001. a year ſettled by parliament on the 
prince and princeſs of Denmark, and which had render- 
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ed them in a manner independent of the court, had gj- 


ren the diſguſt, as it was carried by a valt majority in 
both Houſes, though the king had uſed his utmoſt en- 
deavours to oppoſe it. What made this meaſure the 
more acceptable to the princeſs was the rude treatment 
ſhe met with from king William, who was indeed ſo ill- 
natured, and ſo little poliſhed by education, that neither 
in great things nor in had he the manners of a gen- 
teman, One inſtance of his worſe than vulgar beha- 
viour at his own table, when the princeſs dined with him, 
vill et this part of his character in a true bght, It was 
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in the beginning of his reign when the princeſs was wif 
child of the duke of Glouceſter, there happened to be 
plate of peaſe, the firit that had been ſeen that yen 
The king, without offering the princeſs. the leaſt ſhan 
of them, eat them every one up himſelf. Whether 
ſays my author, he offered any to the queen, I canud by Y 
fay ; but he:mightido that ſafely enough, for he kney facri 
ſhe dur/t nat touch them. The princeſs confeſſed af: 
terwards,. ſhe bad ſo much mind to the peaſe, that 

wwas afraid to look at them, and yet could hardly key 
her eyes off. 


During the breach between the two Siſters, which 
as has been ſaid, was. never made up till the queen) 
death, all the ladies of honour and all the great officen 


bol ſtate were ſtrictly forbidden to viſit the princes off} V 
cCourt; the guards were diſcharged from any attend. * 
ance about her perſon, and all pothble indignities wen Mt 

ealt upon her not only by the king and queen, but by th; 

all who had the leaſt dependence upon them; Burt up as 


on the queen's death, things took a new turn, king 
William was only king for life, and he had ſenſe enough 
to know that it would be impoſlible to continue any 
longer in open difference with the princeſs without ex th 
poſing himſelf to daily flights and a manifeſt diſregad A 
for the ſovereign pleaſure; and therefore he made offen a 
of reconciliation ; the prinee and-princeſs waited up © 
the king at Kenſington, and were received with extract c 
dinary civility ; which being. publickly known, nothing 
Was to be ſeen but crowds of courtiers flocking to Bark 
ley-houſe (the princeſs's rBdence) to pay their reſpe 
to the prince and princeſs; though before the place had 
been like a deſart, where none but the bare inhabitann 
were ſcarce ever to be ſeen. This ſudden alteration oo 
caſioned theſhalf-witted lord Caernarvon to ſay one night 
to the princeſs, as he ſtood cloſe by her in the circle, 4 
hope your highneſs' witl remember that I cue % wal 
nn you, when none of this company did; whith cauſed 
ſome bluſhipg and much mirth. 1 
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Biſhop Burnet, every body has heard of, but few are 
acquainted with his real character; his enemies have 
made him a worſe man than he was ; his friends per- 
haps a better, Be this as it will, in his charges to the 
clergy, he ſhewed a great deal of diſintereſted integrity 
by vehemently exclaiming againſt Pluralities, as a moſt 
facrilegious robbery of the revenues of the church; a 
remarkable effect of his zeal upon this fubje& may not 
be improper to be here related. In his firſt viſitation at 
$aliſbury, he urged the authority of St Bernard, who be- 
mg conſulted by one of his followers, whether he might 
not accept of two benefices, reply'd, And how aut 
cken be able to ſerve them both —— I intend, anſwered 
the prieſt, 7 2fficiate in one of them by a deputy——— 
en Vill your deputy be damn'd for you too, cried the ſaint? 
rl Pelicve me, you may ſerve your cure by proxy, but you 
4.00 be damned in perſon. This expreſſion ſo affected 
u Mr Kelſey, a pious and worthy clergyman there preſent, 
will bar he immediately refigned the rectory of Bemerton in 
Berkſhire worth 2001, a year, which he then held wit 
one of a greater value. This Chriftian act of ſelf-denial 
þ was not, however, without its reward; for though their 
; principles in church matters were very oppoſite, yet 
˖ the biſhop conceived ſuch an eſteem for him, from this 
4 action, that he not only prevailed with the Chapter to 
0 


* 


elect him a Canon, but likewiſe made him arch · deacon 
of Sarum, and gave him one of the beſt prebends in the 
church. | | 


Sir George Rook, before he was made admiral, had 
ferved as a captain of marines upon their firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment; and being quartered on the coaſt of Eſſex where 
the agues made havock among his men, the thiniſter 
of the village where he lay was ſo harraſſed with the 

duty, that he refuſed to bury any more of them without 
being paid his accuſtomed fees. The captain made 

no words, but the next that died he ordered to be ear- 

ried to the miniſter's houſe, and laid upon the table of 

his great hall; this greatly embarraſſed the poor ciergy- 
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man; who in the fulneſs of his heart ſent the eapti 
word, That if he would cauſe the dead man to be take 


. way, he would never diſpute it with him, but woull 
_ readily bury him and his whole company for nothing 


In the ſecond ſeſſion of the firſt parliament of queen 
Anne, an incident happened, that at this juncture, whe 
4 general election is approaching, ſhould be univerſally 
known, and attended to. There had been great com. 
Plaints of partiality and injuſtice in the elections of par. 
liament men, both againſt ſhetiffs in counties, and re. 
turning officers in boroughs, In Ayleſbury the retun 
was made by four conſtables, and it was believed, that 
they made a bargain with ſome of the candidates, and 
» then managed the matter, ſo as to be ſure that the ma- 
fority ſhould be for the perſon, to whom they had en- 
gaged themſelves ; they canvaſſed about the town, to 
know how the voters were ſet, and they reſolved to find 
fome pretence for diſabling thoſe, who: were engaged to 
vote for other perſons than their friends, that they 
might be ſure to have the majority in their own hands, 
And when this matter came to ve examined by the houſe 
of Commons, they gave the election always for him who 
was reckoned of the party of the majority, in a manner 
fo barefaced, that they were ſcarce out of countenance 
when they were charged for injuſtices in judging elec- 


tions, It was not 7 to find a remedy to ſuch a cry- 
_ Ing abuſe, of which all ſides in their turns, as they hap- 


pened to be depreſſed, had made great complaints; but 
when they came to be the majority, ſeemed to have 
forgot all that they had formerly cried out on. Some 
ſe excuſed this, on the topic of retaliatioh ; they ſaid, 
they dealt with others as they had dealt with them, or 
their friends, 
the canſtables of Ayleſbury, at the ſuit of one, who had 
been always admitted to vote in former elections, but 
was denied it in the laſt election. This was tried at the 
aſſizes, and it was found there by the jury, that the 
conſtables had denied him a right, of which he was un- 

. doubtedlꝝ 
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loubtedly in poſſeſſion, ſo they were to be caſt in da- 
mages ; but it was moved in the queen's bench to quaſh 
all the proceedings ia that matter, ſince no action did 
ie or had evgr been brought upon that account. Powel, 
Gould, and Pöwis were of opinion, that no hurt was 
done the man ; that the judging of elections belonged 
to the houſe of Commons; that as this action was the 
firlt of its kind, fo if it was allowed, it would bring on 
an infinity of ſuits, and put all the officers concerned in 
that matter, upon great difficulties: Lord chief juſtice 
Holt, tho” alone, yet differed from the reſt ; he thought 
this was a matter of the greateſt importance, both to the 
whole nation in general, and to every man in his own par- 
ticular: he made a great difference between an election of 
a member, and a right to vote in it; the houſe of Com- 
mons were the only judges of the former, whether it 
was rightly managed or not, without bribery, fraud or 
violence; but the right of voting in an election, was 
an original right founded either on a freehold of forty 
ſhillings a year in the county ; or on burgage-land, or 
vpon a preſcription, or by charter, in a borough : theſe 
were all legal titles, and as ſuch were triable in a court 
of law. Acts of parliament were made concerning them, 
and by reaſon of theſe, every thing relating to thoſe acts 
were triable in a court of law ; he ſpoke long and learn» 
edly, and with ſome vehemence upon the ſubject; but 
he was one againſt three, fo the order of the court went 
in favour of the conſtables. The matter was upon that 
brought before the houſe of Lords, by a writ of error; 
the cauſe was very fully argued at the bar, and the 
judges were ordered to deliver their opinions upon it, 
which they did very copiouſly, —--Chief-juſtice Trevor 
inſiſted much on the authority that the houſe of Com- 
mons had, to judge of all thoſe elections; from that he 
ferred, that they only could judge who were the elec- 
tors : petitions were often grounded on this, - that in-the 
poll ſome were admitted to a vote, who had no right to 
it, and that others were denied it, who had a right; fo 
that in ſome caſes they were the proper judges of this 
| | ; right : 
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right: and if they had it ſome caſes, they muſt have i 
in all, From this he inferred,” that every thing relating 
to this matter was triable by them, and by them only; 
if two independent juriſdictions might have the ſame 
cauſe brought before them, they might give comtrary 
judgments in it; and this mult breed great diſtration, 
ia the execution of thoſe judgments.— To all this it 
was an{wered, that a ſingle man who was wronged is 
this matter, had no other remedy but by bringing it in 
k to a court of law: for the houſe of Commons could na 
examine the right of every voter; if the man, for whom 
he would have voted, was returned, he could not be 
heard to complain to the houſe of Commons, though in 
his own particular he was denied a vote, ſince he 
could not. make -any exceptions to the return ; ſo he 
muſt bear his wrong, without a remedy, if he could nat 
bring it into a court of law. A right of voting in an 
election was the greateſt of all the rights of an Engliſh 
man, fiace by that he was repreſented in parliament; 
the houſe of Commons could give no relief. to a man 
wronged in this, nor any damages; they could only ſet 
alide one, and admit of another return ; but this was no 
redreſs to him that ſuffered the wrong; it made hint 
be leſs confidered in bis borough, and that. might be : 
real damage. to him in his trade: Since this was a fight 

- inherent in 4 man, it ſeemed reaſonable that it ſhould be 
brought, where all other rights were tried, into a court 
of law ; the abuſe was new, and was daily growing, and 
it was already ſwelled to a great height; when new dil. 
orders happen, new actions muſt he, otherwiſe there is 
a failure in juſtice, which all laws abhor : practices of 
this ſort were enormous and crying; and if the rule 
made in the queen's-bench was affirmed, it would very 
much increaſe theſe diſorders, by this indemnity, that 
ſeemed to be given to the officers who took the poll.— 
—After a long debate, it was carried by a great majo- 
rity to ſet aſide the order in the queen's-bench, and to 
give judgment according to the verdict given at the al- 
izes ; Which judgment was accordingly exceuted, 2 
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de man was allowed damages and colts of fait, This 
ave great offence to the houſe of Commons, who paſſ- 
d very high, votes upon it, againſt the man Ayleſbury, is 
wilty of a breach of their privileges, and againtt all o- 
hers who ſhould for the future bring any ſuch ſuits inta 
warts of law; and likewiſe againſt all counſel, attor- 
eys and others, who ſhould aifiit in any ſuch ſuits; 
and they affirmed, that the whole matter relating to e- 
ed ons belonged only to them: yet they did not think” 
& to ſend for the man who had fued, or rather in whoſe - 
gime the ſuit was carried on; fo they let the matter as 
t him fall, under a ſhew of moderation and pity, and 
et it reſt upon thoſe general votes. Tue Lords on theiv- 
part ordered the whole (tate of the caſe to be drawn up 
and printed, which was done with much Jearning-and- 
judgment; they alſo aſſertec the right, that all the peo- 
ple of England had, to ſeek for jultice in courts of law, 
upon all ſuch occations; and that the houſe of Com- 
mons, by their votes, {truck at the Jiberties of the peo- 
ple, at rhe law of England, and at the judicature of the 
houſe of Lords; and they ordered the lord keeper to 
fend a copy of the caſe, and of their votes to all the 
ſheiifls of England, to be communicated to all the bo- 
roughs in their counties, The houle of commons was 
much provoked with this, but they could not hinder it; 
the thing was popular, and the Lords got great credit 
by the judgment they gave, which let the people of 
England ſec, how they might be redreiſed for the fu- 
ture; accordingly five others of the inhabitants brought 
their actions againſt the conſtables, upon the ſame 
grounds, The houſe of Commons looked on this as a 
great contempt of their votes, and they voted this a 
breach of privilege, to which they added a new, and 
till then unheard of crime, that it was contrary to the 
declaration that they had made : upon that they ſent 
their meſſenger for theſe five men, and committed them 
to Newpate, where they lay three months priſoners; 
they were all the while well ſupplied and much viſited ; 
ſo they lay without making any application to the houſe 
P of 
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of Commons. It was not thought adviſeable to mow 
in ſuch a matter, till all the money bills were paſſed ; they 
motions were made, in the interval between the termg, 
upon the ſtatute for a habeas corpus; but the ſtatute re, 
lating only to commitments by the royal authority, thy 
did not he within it. Upon that they moved for a wri 
of error, to bring the matter before the Lords; that wa 
only to be come at, by petitioning the queen to order jt; 
The Commons were alarmed at this, and made an ad 
dreſs to the queen, ſetting forth, that they had paſſed al 
the money bills, therefore they hoped her majeſty would 
not grant this. Ten judges agreed, that in civil matten 
a petition for a writ of error was a petition of right, and 
not of grace; two of them only were of another mind; 
it was therefore thonght a very ſtrange thing, which 
might have moſt pernicicus conſequences, for a houk 
of Commons to deſire the queen, not to grant a petition 
of right, which was plainly a breach of law and of he 
coronation-oath ; they alſo took on them to affirm, that 
the writ did not lie; though that was clearly the work 
of the judicature to declare, whether it Jay or not, and 
that was unqueſtionably the right of the lords; they 
only could determine that: the ſupplying the public oc- 
caſions was a ſtrange conſideration to be offered to the 
queen, as an argument to perſuade her to act againſt 
law;. as if they had pretended that they had bribed 
her to infringe the law, and to deny juſtice, - -- -—— 
The queen anſwered their addreſs, and ip it ſaid, That 
the ſiepping proceedings at law, was a matter of 
ſuch conſequence, that ſhe muſt conſider well of it; 
This was thought ſo cold that they returned her no 
thanks for it; though a well compoſed houſe of Com- 
mous would certainly have thanked her, for that tender 
regard to law and jultice. The Commons carried their 
anger farther ; they ordered the priſoners to be taken 
out of Newgate, and to be kept by their ſerjeant; they 
alſo ordered the lawyers and the ſollicitors to be taken 
into cuſtody, for appearing in behalf of the priſoners, 
Theſe were ſuch ſtrange and unheard of progeedings, 
that by them the minds of all people were much 9 
na: 
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nated from the houſe of Commons. But the priſoners 
were under ſuch management, and ſo well ſupported, 
that they would noi ſubmit nor aſk pardon of the houſe ; 
Wit was generally believed, that they were ſupplied and 
wi managed by the lord Wharton. They petitioned the 
houſe of Lords for relief; and the Lords reſolved to 
proceed in the matter by ſure and regular ſteps, They 
firſt came to ſome general reſolutions ; that neither 
Houſe of parliament could aſſume or create any new pri- 
vilege that they had not been formerly poſſeſſed of; 
that ſubjects claiming their rights in a courſe of law, a- 
painſt thoſe who had no privilege, could not be a breach 
of privilege of either Houſe ; that the impriſoning the 
men of Ayleſbury, for aQing contrary to a declaration 
made by the houſe of Commons, was againſt law; that 
the committing their friends and their counſel for affitt- 
ing them, in order to the procuring their liberty in a le- 
gal way, was comrary to law; and that the writ of 
error could not be denied without breaking the Magna 
Charta and the laws of England, Theſe reſolutions 
were communicated to the houſe of Commons at a con- 
ference, They made a long anſwer to them. In it 
they ſet forth, that the right of determining elections 
vas lodged only with them, and that therefore they on- 
h coald judge who had a right to elect; they only were 
the judges of their own privileges, the Lords could not 
intermeddle in it; they quoted very copiouſly the pro- 
ceedings in the year 1675, upon an appeal brought a- 
gainſt a member of their houſe; they ſaid their prifoners 
ought only to apply themſelves to them for their liberty; 
and that no motion had ever been made for a writ of 
error in ſuch a caſe. Upon this fecond conference ac- 
cording to form, the matter was brought to a free con- 
ference, where the point was fully argued on both ſides; 
The city and the body of the nation were on the Lords 
lide in the matter. Upon this, the Lords drew up a full re- 
preſentation of the whole affair with great decency of (tile, 
but with many heavy reflections on the houſe of Commors, 
——By this time the whole buſineſs of the ſeſſion was 
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brought to a concluſion; for the Lords, who had the Jr 
money bills, would not pafs them, till this was ended, 
They carried their repreſentation to the queen, who i ſing 
anſwer to it told them, That ſhe would have granite” 
the writ of error, but fhe ſaau it was neceſſary to put a 1 
preſent concluſion to the ſeſſion. This being reported u de 
the Houſe, was looked on them by as a clear deciſion in 
their favour; therefore this ſhould be a caution to re 
turning officers, when they ſee they are liable to be ſued, 

and that a vote of the houſe of Commons cannot ſcreen 
| them, how they deny any who have a right to vote, 
their privilege on that occaſion. 


to 


Dean Swiſt was of a humour fo frank that thoſe why 
were unacquainted with his manner, could hardly be 
prevailed upon to conſider him in any other light than 
that of an unpoliſh'd clown; how far he might deſerve 

. that character in general muſt be left to the derermins 
tion of his moſt intimate acquaintance ; but with regard 
to his behaviour upon particular occaſions, nothing could 
be more rude, The very laſt time be ever was at Low 
don he went to dine with the earl of Burlington, whe 
was then but newly married. My lord being willing 
perhaps, to ſurprize his lady with a new character, and 

to have ſome diverſion, forbore to introduce him in the 
uſoal manner, or even to mention his name; and as he 
| en; appeared in a ruſty gown, and had no ver) 
 Nriking perſon, her ladyſhip could nôt help eying her 
new gueſt, — After dinner, faid the dean, Lady Burling 
ion, I hear you can fing; fig me a ſorig The lady 
looked on this unceremonious manner of aſking a favour, 
with difpuſt, and poſitively refuſed him. He ſaid, ie 
mould fing, or if he was het huchand he «would mate 
her. Why, madam, I ſuppoſe you take me for one of 
your poor, paultry, Engliſh hedge parſens ; fing whent 
lid you, As the eart did nothing but laugh at this free- 
dom, the lady was fo vexed that ſhe burſt into tears and 
retired, -—His firſt compliment to her hen he ſaw ber 

4 again was, Pray, madam, are you ai proud and at ill 
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ulur'd neu, as when 1 ſarw you laſt To which the 
anſwered with great good-humour, No, Mr Dean, I'll" 


fing for you, if you pleaſe. 


When Humphry, duke of Glouceſter, was regent of. 
the kingdom, in the minority ef Henry VI. there came 
to St Alban's, (then the reſidence of the court) a poor, 
blind beggar and- his wife; who for five or fix days 
walked about the town, aſking alms, and telling a plau- 
fble tale of his being warned in a dream to leave the 
town of Berwick; the place of his nativity, and ſeek St 
Alban. This had a weary) effect upon the minds of 
the people, and gave the prieſts of that time aft oppor- 
twhity to work upon their credulity. Great ſolemnity 
was uſed in preſenting the man before the ſhrine of the 
Saint, and great multitudes were aſſembled to be wits 
neſſes of the iſſve ; when inſtantly he received his ſight, 
io the aſtoniſhment of all beholders. This miracle be- 
ing noiſed abroad, people far and near came flocking: 
to town, and happy was he who could gain admittance 
to the perſon who had been bleſt with & ſignal a mark 


5e of the divine favour. In ſhort, every body ſpoke of this 
. miracle with ſuch an air of confidence, that'the king de- 


fired the poor man to be brought before him, and the 
duke took upon him to examine into the matter for his 
majeſty's ſatis faction. In order to this, he looked upon 
de man's eyes, and aſked him whether he ever bad his 
e ſizht before ? He. ſaid he was born blind, and till the, 
day of his preſentment before the holy ſhrine, he: had 
beer beheld the light; and this was confirmed by the 
„ man's wife. The duke then looked more attentively 
" Wi a bis eyes, and ſaid, he believed him ; for, friend, ſaid. - 
his grace, I hardly thiak you can ſee: now, The man 
sf W with great devotion lifted up his eyes to heaven, and 
: ſaid, he could: ſee di ſlinithy.- You can, ſaid the duke! 


„mea what colour is this garment ? The beggar told 
0 lim. He tried him again and again; and-ſtill che beg- 
"WW gr was ready. The duke then aſked him, I he could 
a tell . names of every man fr eſent ? His 1 
3 2 3 > 
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was, He conld not. — Take this Impoſtor away, then 
faid the duke, and let him be openly ſet in the flocks : for 
the" he could have been ſuddenly reftored to fight jo a 
to diſtinguiſh the difſerence of colours, yet he could m 
more tell the names of thoſe colours by fight, tnleſs be 
bud known them before, than he could the names of eve. 
ry man here preſent ,—— The man upon this eonviftion 
acknowledged the fraud, and pray'd forgivenets. 


Cardinal Wolſey makes ſo great a figure in the En- 
gliſh hiſtory, that every body ſhould be acquainted with 
his birth and the manner of his riſing in the king's fa 
rour, That he was a butcher's fon at Ipſwich, is com- 
monly known; but the particular circumſtance that firſt 
recommended him to Henry VII. was this: It happen- 
ed that his majeſty had occaſion to ſend to the emperor 
Maximilian, about ſome buſineſs that required diipatch, 
and Wolſey was pitched upon to be the meſſenger, who 
having received his inſtructions left the king at Richmond 
about noon, and by next morning got to Dover,. from 
thence by noon he arrived at Calais, and by night was with 
the emperor; to whom having delivered his meſſage, and 
received a preſent diſpatch, he returned before morning 
ro Calais, and the night following came to the court 2 
Richmond, The next morning he appeared before the 
king, who in the utmoſt violence of rage, was about to 
tay him dead at his feet for neglecting to execute his or- 
&ders, which were of the utmoſt importance. Wolſey paci- 
* Hed hisanger, by preſenting to him the emperor's letter. 
The king aſtoniſhed at his ſpeed, aſked him, i/ he met the 
meſſenger whom he had ſent after him, to acquaint him 
with a circumflance which: in his inſtructions he had for- 
gotten, Wolſey anſwered, that he had; adding, that the 
commands he brought, I had. 'diſpatched. before; for 
knowing it to be of 2 necefſary dependence on my other 
inſtructiont, I took the boldneſs to do it without a" com 
muſſion, for which I humbly 8 your majeſly*s forgive- 
neſs The king ſeeing him of ſuch uncommon abilities, 
not only pardoned him, but. beſtowed the *deanry ob 
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„ Lincoln upon him, and ſoon after made him his Almo- 
ever. | 


1 Mog William was known and acknowledged by his 
enemies to be a prince of real courage; but there is no 
WM inſtance in hiſtory that points it ſo plain as an incident 
o that happened to him after the battle of the Boyn, where, 

though he had eſcaped the danger of a cannon ball which 

grazed his ſhoulder, and of a muſſcet ball that ſtruck the 
- heel of his boot as he ſat on horſeback, yet when the 
bW enemy was put to the rout, he was in far greater jcopar- 
„ay from one of his own men, who miſtaking him tor an 
- adverſary came up to him with his poſtol cocked, and 
i WH preſented it to his breaſt to ſhoot him; but the king, 
„mich. all the indifference in the world, gently put by his 
r Wl piſtol, and only faid, What! don't you know your 
friends ? | Fe 


— 
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Some years ago a fiſherman between Lambeth and 
Vaux-hall was drawing a net pretty cloſe to the channel, 
when he found a great weight intangled in it, which 
with difficulty he and his companion drew to ſhore, Up- 
on examining. what it ſhould be, they were utterly at a 
loſs. But having ſhewn it about, ſome wiſer heads than 
their own diſcoyered it to be the Great Seal of England, 
This was a thing that occaſioned much ſpeculation.” But 
at laſt it appeared, that king James, the night before he 
went away, had called for it from the lord Jefferies, 
WH whowas then chancellor, under pretence of making a ſe- 
WH cret uſe of it for pardons or grants; but when he deter- 
nined to fly, he thought either that the bulk or weight of 
it made it inconvenient to carry, or that it was hereafter 
to be of no farther uſe to him; and therefore, that it 
might a little diſconcert his enemies, he had thrown it 
into the Thames. The fiſhermen, overjoy'd at their 
oe fortune, carried it! to court, and received a hand · 
wards.. 


reward, though no uſe was ever made of it after- 
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Thomas, archbiſhop of York, who lived in the reigy 
of Henry I. and who was a prelate of much courage, 
having at an aſſembly held at Weltminiter conteſted pre- 
cedency with the archbp. of Canterbury in i unfriend- 
ly a manner, as by violence to force hinileVf into his an- 
tagoniſt's lap when he was ſeated in the chair, by which 
iadiſcretion he procured hymfclf a good beating, though 
in the end, he carried his point; for pope Alexander, 
to whom the matter was referred, declared, that nei- 
ther metropolitan ſhould claim precedence of the othet 
but according to the ſeniority. of their ordination. This 
ſtout prelate, however, falling il} of a diſtemper, and ad. 
viſing with his-phyſicians upon it, was told, that he 
could recover his health by no other means than the 
company of a woman, To which he anſwered, .that 
the remedy was worſe than the diſeaſe ; and ſo ſuffered 
himſelf to languiſh ull he died. 


Soon after the concluſion of the French war in the 
Q's, time, a young, pert officer, who had been but lately 


liſted in the ſervice, came to the Ordinary at the Black · 


Horſe Inn in Holborn, where major Johnſon, a brave, 
rough, old Scotch officer, and one that feared the Lord, 
uſually dined. The young gemleman, while at dinner, 
was venting fome new · fangled notions, and ſpeaking, in 
the gaiety of his humour, againſt the diſpenſations of 
Providence. The major, at firſt, only deſired him to 
ſpeak more reſpeQfully of one for whom all the company 
had an honour ; but finding him run on in bis extravas 
gance, began to reprimand, him in a more ferious mas · 
ner. Young man, ſaid he, ds not abuſe your Beneſac. 
tor, wwhilft you are eating his bread. Confider whoſe ai. 
you breathe,. whoſe preſence yo are in, and who it in 
that pave you the power of that very ſpeceb which you 
mate uſe of te his diſhonour. 2 fellow, who 
thought to turn matters into a jeſt, him, he war 
going to preach ? but at the ſame time deſired him to take 
care what he ſaid, when he ſpoke to a man of honour, 


Aman honour ! ſays the major; thou art-an gp 
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and a blaſphemer, and 1 ſhall uſe thee as furh.-——= 
in thort, the quarrel ran ſo high, that the young officer 
challenged the major. Upon their coming into the gar- 
den, the old fellow adviſed his antagoniſt to conſider the 
place into which one paſs might plunge him; but find- 
ing him grow upon him to a degree of ſcurrility, as be- 
heving the advice proceeded from fear, Sirrab, ſaid he, 
» / !hunderbolt does not ſtrite thee dead before I come 
„ thee, I. ſhall nat fail to chaſtiſe thee for thy profane- 
neſs to thy Maker, and thy ſaucineſs to his ſervant, Upon 
' this be drew his ſword, and cried out with a loud voice, 
. , fword of the Lord, and of Gideon! which ſo ter- 


„% his antagoniſt, that he was immediately diſarmed 
„d thrown upon his knees, In this poſture, he begged 
+ WJ bis life ; but the major refuſed to grant it, before he had 
4 Led pardon in a ſhort extemporary prayer, which the 


old gentleman dictated to him upon the ſpot, and which 
his proſelyte repeated to him in the preſence of the 
whole ordinary that were then gathered about chem in 
the garden, to their no ſmall diverſion, 


The emperor Leopold, who was a weak prince, an 
without courage, upon the approach of the Turks to 
attack his capital, quitted Vienna, with precipitation, 
and retired to Lentz; and when he was informed that 
the enemy had actually inveſted Vienna, he fled (till 
farther off, as far as Paſſau, leaving the duke of Lor- 
rain at the head of a little army, which had been alrea- 
dy defeated by the Turks, to take what care he could 
of the fortunes of the empire. Every body believed 
the grand viſir, Cara Muſtapha, . who commanded the 
Ottoman troops, would have ſoon reduced the place: 
but his preſumption and brutal contempt of the chriſti- 
ans proved his ruin. His delays gave tine for the ar- 
rival of John Sobieſki, K. of Poland, who being joined 
by the duke of Lorrain, fell furiouſly. upon the Ottoman 
multitude, and forced them to abandon the ſiege. The 
emperor. returned to bis capital, under the ſhame of 
having quitted it, and made his entrance at the time 
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er for his text, had taken theſe words, There war! 


- threatened them with a ſevere chaſtiſement in caſe d 
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when his deliverer was coming out of the church, w} 
they had been ſinging Te Deum, and where the prea 


man ſent from God, whoſe name was John. 


When Lewis XIV, wts arrived at the meridian of hi 
glory, the republic of Genoa happened to diſoblige him, 
The cauſe of offence was this: The Genoeſe had fol 
bombs and gunpowder to the Algerines, with whon 
the Grand Munarque was at war; and were building 
four gallies for the ſervice of Spain. The king by hy 
envoy commanded them not to launch thoſe gallies, an 


diſobedience. But the Genoeſe, incenſed at this attack 
upon their liberties, ſet him at defiance. The conſe 
quence was, that fourteen large ſhips, twenty gallies 
and ten bomb. veſſels, with ſeveral frigates, immediate 
ſet ſail from Toulon, and arrived before Genoa in 1 
few days, where ten bomb-veſſels threw 1 4,000 bomb 
into the city, and reduced to à heap of ruins part d 
thoſe marble edifices which have gained Genoa the ſur. 
dame of Proud. The Genoeſe, to ſave themſelves fron 
deſtruction, thought fit to ſubmit, The king inſiſtel 
that the doge and four of the principal ſenators ſhould 
come and implore his clemency, in his palace at Ver 
illes; and to prevent the Genoeſe from eluding thu 
ſatisfaQtion, or depriving him of any part of his glory, 
be declared, that the doge, who ſhould be ſent to beg 
his pardon, ſhould be continued in his dignity, notwitk · ¶ N and 
ing that particular law of Genoa, by which the dogs for 

are deprived of their dignity, whenever they abſent I wat 
themſclyes a moment from the city. All this was com- che 
- ply'd wich; Imperialo Leſcaro the then doge, was ſent in- WW vit 
to France, and made the required ſubmiinan: which wa deg 
no ſooner perform'd, than his majeſty ordered his mini · ¶ wit 
ſter to treat him with all imaginable ſtate, The doge mo 
was a man of great wit; and when the marquis of Scig- ¶ thi 
- nels atked him, what he thought molt [ at 
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enMWerfailles ; bis anſwer was, What appears moſt extra» - 
dr dinary to me, my lord, is to ſee myſelf here, 


After the French had ſuffered a continued ſeries of 

isfortunes by the loſs of the battle of Oudenarde, the 

aking of Liſle, Ghent and Bruges, a general murmur ran 
brough the officers of the French forces, as well as the 

;mmon men. Thoſe of the duke de Vendome's divi- 
on imputed their misfortunes to the duke of Burgundy's 
pancil ; who, on their fide, charged all upon the duke 

je Vendome. One of the duke of Burgundy's ceurniers, 

{ particular, ſaid to Vendome with a heavy brow, See, 

ir, the conſequence of your never going to maſs ; to this 

ve muſt aſcribe all our misfortunes. Do you think, 

hen, reply d the duke contemptuoufly, that Marl- 

rough goes to maſs oftener than 1? 


When queen Elizabeth firſt propoſed to the famous 
wilian Dr Dale, his being employed by her in Flanders, 
ſhe, among other encouragements, told him, that he 
hould have twenty ſhillings a day for his expences : 
Then, madam, ſaid he, 1 will ſpend nineteen ſhillings 
8 day. What will you do with the odd ſhilling, the 
queen reply d? I will reſerve that for my Kate, and 
or Tom and Dick ; meaning his wife and children. 
This induced the queen to enlarge his allowance. Dur- 
„ig the doctor's ſtay in Flanders, he once fent 5 packet 
s the ſecretaries of ſtate, two letters, one tothe queen I 
» and the other to his wife; but that which was meant ” 
bor the queen was ſuperſcribed, To his dear wife ; and ; 
it i that for his wife, To her moſt excellent majeſty ; ſo that 
the queen having opened his letter, found it beginning 
with ſert- heart, and afterwards with y dear, and 
dear love, with ſuch like expreſſions, acquainting her 
with the ſtate of his body, and that he Began to want 
money. You may ealily gueſs what motions of mirth  _ ' 
this miſtake raiſed ; but the doctor by his overſight got - 

a ſupply of money. When upon the overtures fora * 
treaty, the other ambaſſadors came to propole in what 
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language they ſhould treat, the Spaniſh ambaſſador faig! 
that the French was the moſt proper, becauſe, faid be tg 
Dr Dale, your miſtreſs intitles herſelf Queen of France 
Nay, then, ſaid the doctor, let us-treat in Hebrew, key 
your malter calls himſelf king of Jeruſalem, | 


When Dr Shippen was principal of Brazen- Noſe Cal. 
lege in Oxford, he had the modeity to put up for the 
profeſſorſhip of mulic in Greſham College; and though 
an entire ſtranger to that ſcience, yet he carried his elet 
tion againſt a gentleman who very much excelled in it; 
ſuch is the regard paid to merit, and to the true inter 
tion of the donor upon fuch occaſions. However, in! 
ſhort time afterwards the profeſſorſhip of aflronomy bs 
came vacant, and the worthy electors, conſcious 1 
themſelves of the injuſtice they had done the candidat 
whom they had ſo lately rejected, went in a body anl 
made him a voluntary offer of this other profefforthiy, 
which was equal if not better in point of profit, BY 
the gentleman, with a greatneſs of mind highly to be 
applauded, thanked them for the favour they intendel 


gh he could by no means accept it; pf fail 


de. I Enow no more of Aſtronomy, than Dr Shippe 


er of Mufic. 


be great Stillingſſeet (of whom ſome mention ha 


already been made) about the latter end of king Chara 
Hd's reign, obſerving that high church principles wen 


- becoming every day more and more faſhionable at court 


had his reaſons for preaching up heartily the religion 


obligation he pretended all good chriffians were undet 


to abſtain from Fe, and confine themſelves to the 


eating of Fiſh on the days appointed by the kalendat 


for faſts. On the Friday following, colonel Churchil, 
not without defign, took occaſion to pay the biſhop i 
viſit about dinner time, and found him with a capon and 
a fine diſh of. parttidges before him. The colonel ap 


a> aſtonh'd ! and the biſſtop demanding the ter 


things the Lord has put into dur bands. 
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2 Fleſh at your lordſbip's table op a Friday, after ſo 
excellent a diſcourſe as was laſt Sunday preach'd before 


the king againſi it. The bilhop, after a little recollec- 


tion, returned, Let wot this ſurpriſe you, Colonel, for 


faſting and abſtinence are only felf denials, you know ; 


and therefore, as there is nothing in reality I love like 
Fiſh, to cbecl the Juſt of my appetite 1 ordered theſe fer 
br 45. | 


ven, one of the Regicides, whillt he was governor of 


Windſor, had ſeized upon the eſtate of -a Cavalier not 
fr from his gariſon, and had very modeſtly put himſelf 
into poſſeſſion of it. And this did him great ſervice ; for 
while the treaty of Uxbridge was depending, a great 
number of his friends, under different pretences, came 
daily to conſult him, and were all received and entertain- 
ed at his ſeat there, with the greateſt privacy, In the 


mean time, ſeveral of his wife's relations came likewiſe 


to ſpend a part of the ſummer with her, and made this, 
by thcir own choice, the place of their reſidences ahi 
give a color to the governor's frequent viſits, 


dered the correſpandence he maintained there quite un- 


ſulpeed. However, notwithſtanding all his artiſices, 


end the artifices of thoſe of his party to the contrary, a 


report was ſpread that the king and the parliament were 


hke to agree; and whe # this news was brought to Ven's, 


his lady and her company were. then in the garden ga- 
thering of fruit. Every one Ss differently affected ac - 
cording to their particular 
after ſome pauſe, turning up 
hgnation, faid, Verily, for M part, I could be:rontent 
with peace too, ſo every one Are ſuffered to ſit "quietly 
under the ſhadow of his own: vine, and\cnjoy the goed 


eyes with a devout re- 


When Sir Richard Steele was fittink up his great 
room in Vork · buildings, for public oratighs, he happen» 
ed at that time to be pretty much behind his payments 
to-his workmen ; and * ouc day g them. ts 


; but my good lady, 


ſe⸗ 
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ſee how they went forward, he ordered one of them ts 
get into the Roſtrum, and make a ſpeech, that he might 
obſerve how it could be heard. The fellow mounting aud 
ſeratching his pate, told him, he knew not what to (ay, 
for in truth he was no orator, Oh! ſaid the knight, 
vo matter for that, ſpeak any thing that comes upper. 
molt, - Why bert, Sir Richard, ſays the fellow, ay 
have been awerking for you theſe fix moni hi, and cannt 
get one penny of money. Pray, Sir, when do you dejign 
#9. pay us *—-—Very well, very well, ſaid Sir Richaid; 
fray come down ; I have heard enough; I cannct but 
un you ſpeak very diflinetly, though I don't much ad 


a 


ure your ſubjedt, 


When the earl of Stair was laſt ambaſſador in Hol. 
land, he made frequent entertainments to which the fo- 
reign ambaſſadors were conſtantly invited, not except 
iyg the ambaſſador of France, with whoſe nation ue 
- were then upon the point of breaking. In return, 
the abbe de Ville, the French reſident, as conſtant 
ly invited the Engliſh and Auſtrian ambaſſadors upon the 
Tke occaſions, The abbe was a man of vivacity, and 
withal was remarkable for a certain quaintneſs, in which 
he ſeemed to take great pride. Agreeable to this hu- 
mour, he one day propoſed a health in theſe terms; 
The Riſing Sun, my matter z alluding to a motto of 
Lewis XIV. which was pledged by the whole compary, 
It then came to the baron de Reiſbach's turn to give! 
bealth; and he. to countenance the abbe and to pleaſ 
_ him, propoſed, The Moen and fixed Stars, in comple 
ment to his miſtreſs the Empreſs Queen, which wal 
greatly applauded : and when it came to the earl's tun 
the eyes of all the company were turned upon him; but 
as that nobleman, whofe preſence of mind was nevet 
. wanting upon ordipary as well as. great occaſions, drank 
his Maſter by the name of Foſhua the for of Nun, wh 
made the Sun and the Moon to fland fill. © 
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Sir Cl——dy M—cd—], a Scots baronet, and mem- 
ber of parliament for one of the royal boroughs of that 
kingdom, came one morning, No to cuſtom, to 
Sir Robert's levee, and without the leaſt ceremony lai 
hold of his ribband, Sir Robert could not readily dif- 
engage himſelf, and the baronet lugged him to the win- 
dow, in which, ſouſing himſelf down, he happened to 
have an eſcape, which carried with it ſo loud a report 
that it threw the whole company into lavghter. Ve 
well, Sir C—— dy, ſaid the miniſter, pray what have 
you farther to ſay ? _— Why, this it is, Sir Robert; 1 
owe fifteen bundred pund, and by G-d if you don't give 
it me, I'll een go to-morrow to the Hooſe and vote ac- 
cording to my conſcience, Tis to be preſumed the de- 
mand was comply'd with in private, thoughglaughed at 
in public, as this gentleman voted with Sir Robert to the 
lalt. 


The late unfortunate lord Kilmarnock, when young, 
was looked upon as one of the handlomeſt men of the 
kingdom, and on his firſt appearance at St James's, at- 
trated the eyes of the whole court. He had not been 
long in England, however, before he apply d himſelf to 
Sir Robert Walpole, told him his quality, and withal 
made a tender of his ſervices to him, magnifying his 
own intereſt in the Highlands, and boaſting of how much 
conſequence he could be in keeping the clans quiet in 
caſe of any attempts to ſpirit them up to a rebellion. 
Sir Robert received him with great marks of favour and 
diſtinction, and was really much taken with the fine ap- 
pearance and pokte addreſs of the young gobleman; 
and after an hour or two's converſation, he began to en- 
tertain a high opinion of his capacity, and to have ſome 
thoughts of employing him; and accordingly, when he 
roſe to take his leare, the miniſter aſſured him of his 
readineſs to ſerve him. Nay, but Sir Robert, quoth 
be, [caum na here for compliments ; I want ſome filler; 
I have ne'er a pund in my pouch, and have a preſent 
need of tu hundred, and canna gang till ye gi em me. 
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Sir Robert was aſtoniſhed to ſee a nobleman of his fine 
figure, ſo young, ſo gay, ſo well drefled, and yet ſo 
beggarly. He gave him the money; diſmiſſed hin 
but took ſuck a diſguſt at the meanneſs of his ſi. 


rit, that from that time forward be reſolved never to 
truſt him, nor ever did, 


Sir Richard Onſlow, and Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper 
(afterwards created earl of dhaftſbury) were one day in! 
vited by Sir John Danvers to dine with him at Chelſea, 
and deſired to come early, becauſe Sir John had an af- 
fair of moment to communicate to twhem. They went, 

as deſired; and being ſeated Sir John told them he had 
wade choice of them both for their known abilities and 
particular Friendſhip to him, in order to adviſe with 
them in a matter of the greateſt conſequence tela ing to 
himſelf, He had, he ſaid, been a widower many years, 
and began to want ſomebody that might eaſe him of the 
trouble of houſekeeping, and take ſome care of him un- 
der the growing infirmities of old age; and to that pur- 
pe had pitched upon a woman very weil known to him 

y the experience of many years; in fhort, added he, 
"tis my houſekeeper. The gentlemen, who were well 
acquainted with the circumſtances of the family, and 
knew the woman very well, and were beſides, friends 
to Sir John's fon and daughter, both grown up and fit 
for marriage, to whom they thought this match mult 
be very mortifying ; were for theſe reaſons in their 
hearts very much againſt it ; and accordingly, Sir Ri- 


chard Onſlow began frankly to ſet the impropriety of 


- marrying A his years before him, particularly to ſuch a 
woman; and ſo was going to enter upon a deſcription 
of her, and to ſet her out in her proper colours, which 
were ſuch as could not have pleaſed any man in a wife; 
when Sir Anthony interrupting him, ſaid, Give me leave, 
Sir Richard, to aſk our friend one queſtion before you 

proceed; ſo addreſſing himſelf to Sir John, Tell me tru- 
lv, Sir Jabn, ſaid he, are you not already married ? 
Sir ohn, after a ſhort pauſe, anſwered with a ſmile, 
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Yer, truly he was, the day before, —--IWell then, replied 
Sir Anthony, there is no mire: need of aur advice ; pray, 
let us have the honour to ſee my lady. and wiſh ber joy, 
and fo to dinner — As they were returning to Lon- 
don in their coach, © | am obliged to you, {aid Sir 
* Richard, for preventing me running into a deicription: 
« which I am fare could never have been forgiven me. 
gut how could it enter into your head to aſk/a man 
* who had ſolemnly invited us on purpoſe to have our 
advice about a marriage he intended, had gravely pro- 
* poſed. the woman to us, and ſuffered us ſeriouſly to 
enter into the debate, I ſay, Sir Anthony, how could 

© you aſk him, after all this, whether he were already 
© married, or not?* The man, and the manner, replied 
fir Anthony, gave me a ſuſpicion, that having done a 
fooliſh thing, he wanted to cover himſelf with the au- 
thority of our advice. 


Sir John Mead, the anceſtor of the preſent Doctor 


Mead, was bred to the law in Ireland, and was de- 


fervedly diltinguiſh'd as one of the fineſt orators that e- 
ver that nation produced. It happened that Sir Edward 
Seymour had an eſtate of 5000 l. a year fall to him in 
keland ; but this was a fortune too conſiderable to hope 
io get poſſeſnon of without difficulty, as there were o- 

ther claimants under the ſame title, and therefore be 
found bis perſonal appearance in thut kingdom abſolute 
ly neceſſary. It is to be obſerved that Sir Edward Sey 
mour was accounted the proudeſt man in England; aud- 
Sir lohn Mead was no leis remarkable for that fame: 
fault, Sir Edward landed at Dublin, filled with that 
ſovereign comempt which Engliſhmen generally ha 
for the whole country; and meeting with ſome of 
his old friends who held the principal.poſts of, honour 
there; he enquired; whether there were any fach' ora. 
tures * Lacvyers to be met with in that damnld place 


They anſwered, Yes,. and thoſe very good oner';: but if 


he had any cauſe of importance to try, he mu apply 
lunſl? io. Sir John Mead, if he hoped to > carry it. Well, 
3 mud 


4 ay 
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ſaid he, let one ny fellows go and fetch him. Your 
fellows ! Sir Edward, ſaid one of the gentlemen; why, 
"tis odds if you can get acceſs to him yourſelf, // hat 
the devil ! 'return'd he, do Triſh lawyers take ſurb ſlate 
ri them ? You are to conſider, Sir Edward, ſaid the 
other, he is a gentleman of family, has a noble fortune, 
and is ſo eminent in his profeſſion, that ſhould he be em- 
ployed agair.ſt you, you may bid farewel to your cauſe, 
This Jaſt argument had ſuch force with it, that Sir E9-- 
ward condeſcended to wait on Mead the next morn- 
ing; who being apprized of what the other had ſaid, 
reſolved to be as ſtately as himſelf, and accordingly ſent 
him down word, that he was then very buſy, but if le 
Tvould pleaſe to ſtay till he was at leiſure, he would ſec Mi. 
im fo, Sir Edward was ſhewn into a parlour, where E 
be remained for an hour to mortify, before he could inte; 
obtain audience, When Mead thought he had hunibled WM accc 
him enough, he then ſent to let him know, that he ſhould ſupe 
be glad to Tee him; and received him with a politeneſs IM rior 
natural to him; but when Sir Edward went to open his lf fads 
caſe, he told him, he muſt leave his brief, fo# he: could WM Eur 
not ſpare time to hear bim. Sir Edward laid down his heal 
- brief with a purſe of gold upon it; and then taking his fion 
. leave, departed full of indignation that he had now met Il tim 
an Iriſhman prouder than himſclf. When the day ap- and 
pointed for trial came, there were ſeveral eminent coun- ¶ luſt. 
le engaged on the oppoſite fide ; and Sir John, reſolving | Wl paſ: 
to try the patience of his client to the utmoſt, permitted Wl be 
every one of them to ſpeak before him, without inter- Ning 
ruption, and fat drawing of birds with a pencil, while WW doi 
Sir Edward could hardly diſſemble his reſentment, think- I tine 
ing himſelf betrayed, and judping by the pleadings that but 
the cauſe muſt inevitably be determined againſt him. At ver 
length, however, Sir John flood up, and defired to be He 
heard; and having made himfelf maſter of the ſubject Wav 
de was to fpeak upon, he ſo fully refuted all Sir Ed- 
ward's antagoniſts, and made his title to the eſtate ſo 
evident, and with ſuch maſterly eloquence, that he ob- Wh wa: 
tained a decree to be put in immediate poſſeſſian. Ps in 
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the breaking up of the .court, Sir Edwa ed Sir 
John to give him his company that evening; but he 
excuſed himſelf, telling his client he was that night en- 
raged to a club. Well then, ſaid Sir Edward, let me 
accompany you, if you think it will not be diſagreeable 
to your friends. Sir John made anſwer, they would all, 
he was ſure, think he did them honour, So according- 
I, Sir Edward met them, Some of his friends finding 
him in bed at twelve o'clock on the enſuing day, be told 
them he had been up all night. With whom, Sir Ed- 
ward? Why, returned he, with Homer, Plato, Sceraters, 


Cicero, and all the ancient Greek and Latin peels, phi- 
ljophers, aud orators. 
gre 


Every. one has heard of t at Mr Lock, whoſe 
integrity of heart was equal to- his fine underſtanding ; 
accompliſhments that rarely accompany each other in to 
ſuperlative a degree, King William had ſo high an opi- 
mon of his talents, that he preſſed him to go as ambaſ- 
ſador for him to one of the molt conſiderable courts of 
Europe, which he declined” becauſe of his bad ſtate of 
health. He then made him one of the lords-commil- 
fioners of trade and plantations, an eſtabliſhment athar 
time in its infancy, This poſt he enjoyed many years, 
and was conſidered, in a manner, as the ſoul of chat il- 
luſtrious body; but at length, when he could no longer 
paſs the fummer in London without endangering bis life, 
he went and reſigned his commiſſion to the king, diſdain- 
ing to hold an employment of that importance without - 
doing the duties of it. His majeſty intreated him to con- 
tinue in it, telling him, that tho? he could ſtay at London 
but a few weeks, his ſervices in that office would yet be 
very neceſſary to him; but he perſiſted in his reſolution. 
He formed and executed this deſign without mentioning 
a word of it io any body whatſoever; thus avoiding with 
a generoſity rarely to be found, what others would have 
earefblyſoftbt. after; for by making it known that he 
Was about to quit that employment which brought him 
u a thouſand pounds à year, he might cally have — 
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tered into a compolition with any new candidate why 
being befriended with Mr Lock s-intereſt, might hate 
carried the poſt from any other perſon, This he wa 
afterwards reproached with for not doing, by one d 
his relations, to whom he made this reply; 1 l 
what you tell me very well, but that waf the very rea- 
fon why 1 communicuted my deſign to ns body. | re 
cetved my commiion generoufly_from the king himſelf, 
- and to him | rejolved to reſtore it, that H E might bau 
the pleaſure of beſtowing it upon ſome worthy man, 


The late Mr Pope, whoſe character as a poet is pes 
nerally known, was of a temper extremely unhappy 
to himſelf, and offenſive to others, of which his Dun. 

- eiad will remain a laſting monument. All who had of 
fended him, and many who bad not; ſome with whow 
he had been familiar, and others whom he never ſay, 
are there treated with an equal degree of infamy and 
contempt ; but none more remarkably ſo than his old 
friend Mr Cibber; the occaſion of which aroſe from 
a very ſingular incident, The play of the Rehearſd 
had long lain neglected, when his preſent majeſty, the 
prince of Wales, commanded it to be revived, and in 
caſting the play (as the phraſe is) the part of Bays fel 
to Colley, To this character there had always bc 
allowed fuch ludicrous liberties of obſervation upon any 
thing new, or remackable, in the ſtate. of the ſtage, u 
Mr Bays might think proper to take. It happened, that 
much about this time, the play called, Te three hourt 
after marriage, ſuppoſed to be written by Mr Pope, 
and corrected by Dr Arbuthnot and Mr Gay, had bees 
acted without ſucceſs ; this, as the cuſtom was, lay ns 
turall ) enough in Mr Bays's way for him to have a fling 
at it, and he foreſaw no great harm in embraciag the op 
portunity. Accordingly in Pope's 104 two cox comb 
being in love with a learned Virtuolo's wife, to get u- 
ſuſpected acceſs to her, they ingeniouſly ſend themſelves, 
as two preſented rarities, to the huſband ; the one e 


_ rioully ſwath'd-ug like an Egyptian ——_—— 
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ther ſlyly-covered in the paſteboard ſkin of a crocodile z 
upon which poetical expedient, Mr Bays, when the tud 
kings of Brentford came from the clouds into the throne 
again, inſtead of what his part directed him to ſay, made 
aſe of theſe words; Now, Sir, this revolution 1 bad 
« ſome thoughts of introducing by a = different con- 
i trivance ʒ. but my defign taking air, ſome of your ſha 

| wits, 1 found, had made uſe ot it before me; otherwi 

intended to have /folen one of them in in the ſhape 
of a munmy, and t'other in that of a crocodile.” This 
jelt, though flat enough in irſelf, was ſharpened by a ge- 


- neral roar of applauſe that ſucceeded it; and Mr Pope 
cock it ſo hainouſly, that in the ſwelling of his heart 
of. Maſter the play was over, he went behind the ſcenes wi 


on Wis lips pale and voice trembling, to call Mr Cibber to 
, MWaccount for the inſult ; and accordingly fell upon him 
oo wich all the foul language that a wit out of his ſenſes 
le WY could be capable of---Cibber only made him this reply; 
mWM* Mr Pope you are ſo particular a man that I muſt be 
(* aſhamed to return your language as I ought to do; 
but ſince you have attackt me in fo grofs a manner, 
in {W* this you may depend upon, that as long as the 
i coatinues to be ated, 1 will never fail to repeat the 
0 fame words over and over 1 * As Cibber was as _ 
ny {00d as his word, it ſhould ſeem that Mr Pope after- 
os {WI wards thought his pen a ſharper weapon than bis tongue 
s truſt his revenge with, and accordingly took an op- 
1 portunity to give him the ſevereſt correction he could in 
che Dunciad, but never ventured to attack him again 
Fin the play-houſe, In this manner things Rood for 
+ {WI venty years; when Cibber's friends began to rally him 
for his want of ſpirit to face Mr Pope in print, which 
wy ar 1 20 et. Cibber, by way of letter, turn- 
the public laugh ppon him to ſuch a degree, that a 
ndiculous Prins of i 0 was hawked about the ftreets * 
the unſpeakable mortiſication of the tender-minded ba 
who has very well deſcribed his own temper in one 


ws imitations of Horace: 
| But touch me, and wo miniſter ſo fore, 
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But what gave riſe to the Print was this; Pope in on, Ml * 
of his ſatires, puts this peremptory queſtion, 1 
Aud has not Colley too, his lord and whore? 
which Cibber very humourouſſy returned upon bin 
thus: ; | 14 
. And bat nit Sawney tos his lord and whore? 16 

| And to put it out of his power to deny that he had the MW 
latter, hę tells the following ſtory, which we chuſe h! 

* ſer down in Cibber's own. words : He may remember MW * 1 
- * ſays Colley, (or if he won't, I will) when Buttons * * 
. ( coffee houſe was in vogue, and fo long 2go, as uv 
| he had not tranſlated above two or three books of Ho. 
mer; there was a late young nobleman (as much hu 
lord as mine) who had a good deal of wicked humour, 
and who though he was fond of having wits in hy Ml © 
company, was not ſo reſtrained by his conſcience, bu 
that he loved to laugh at any merry miſchief he could ve 
do them: this noble wag, I ſay in his uſual gayere 4M it 
ceur, with another gentleman ſtil] in being, one even. WM tb 
ing lyly ſeduced the celebrated Mr Pope, as a wit, an{ tit 
myſelf as a laugher, to a certain houſe of carnal te. pr 
« creation near the Hay-market, where his Iordſhip; Ml 20 
© frolic propoſed, was to flip his little Homer, as li b 

* called him, at a girl of the game, that he might ſe 0! 
what ſort of a figure a man of his ſize, ſobriety, an 

© vigour (in verſe) would make, when the frail fit d 

©* Tove had got into him; in which he ſo far ſucceeded, 
that the ſmirking damſel who ſerved us with tea, hap 

I pened to have charms ſufficient to tempt * 1 tie 

s manhood of Mr Pope into the next room With her; 
at which you may imagine his lordſhip was in as mud 
joy at what might happen within, as our ſmall friend 
could probably be in the poſſeſſion of it. But I (for- 
give me all ye mortify'd mortals whom his fell ſatire 

0: | 4 ſince fallen upon) obſerving he had ſtaid as lony 

* as without hazard of his health he might, 1 {pricil 
to it by fooliſh honefly and love, as Shakeſpear fa 
Without ceremony, threw open the door vpon bim, 
- * where I found this litde bafty hero, like à terrib' 
% FFC 
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m lit pertly perching upon the mount of Tore, But 
ſoch was my ſurpriſe, that 1 fairly laid hold of his heels, 
and actually drew him down ſafe and ſound from his 
danger. My lord, Who ſtaid tittering without, in 
hopes the {ſweet miſchief he came for would have been 
' compleaied; upon my giving an account of the action 
' witkin, began to curſe and call me a hundred filly 
puppies, for my impertinently ſpoiling ſport z to which 
* with great gravity I rephed, Pray, my lord confider, 
dun have done was in regard to the bonour of the 
' nation ; for would you have had ſo glorious a work as 
' that of making Homer ſpeak elegant Englith, cut ſhort 
t by laing up our little gentleman of a malady, which 
' bis thin body might never have been cured of * No, my 
* lord Homer would have been too ſerious a facrifice to 
our evening mertiment.— The reader, who has 
pever feen the print, may figure ro himſelf the idea of 
ut by calling to his mind the three principal characters, 
the girl, the poet, and the player, in their reſpective at- 
titudes, and it will require no fort of heightening to 
provoke a ſmile. Pope never forgave this; but was un- 
able to reſent it by any other means than making Colley 
the Hero of the ſecond edition of his Dunciad, inſtead 
of Tibbald, which ſhewed rather ill nature than wit. 


The marriage of Mr ——--—— with Tereſa Con- 
Nantia Philips, is well known; and the means he made 
uſe of to obtain a ſentence of nullity of that marriage is 
likewiſe no ſecret. At firſt he attempted by brutal uſage 
to force her to conſcnt to a legal ſeparation ; according» 
ly, he came to her one night, and after giving her 
all the abufive language in his power, ſhe was provok- 
ed beyond all poſſib:lity of bearing it, and made him 
ſuch tart anſwers, that he roſe from his chair, and fly» _ 
ing to the window where his ſword lay, You bitch, faid 
be, / am öde be ruined you ſhall never live to ſee it, 
Her ſiſter who was then in the room, fcreamed our mur- 
der, and the footman running in, — — bad but juſt time 
0 make one paſs at her, before the ſervaut with a chair 

| | knocked 


at the door; but pretending not to know him, the aſk'd, 


.4 will give you leave, thought ſhe to herſelf, when 300 
gain admittance : but ſhe reply'd, © t don't know ya! 


diſmay d at her threats, they began to bang againſt tit 
door with the clubs they had in their hands, and to fliag 
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knocked the ſword out of his terrible hand, and ſhe 
tered her for that time from his intrepid wrath, 

went immediately out of the houſe, ſwearing moſt gal 
lantly, ſhe ſhould not however long eſcape him. Tha 
evening Dr Paul and ſome other friends came to her houk, 
and upon her telling them the uſage, they all agreed he 
muſt be a coward ; and that if ſhe would pull up a ſpini 
and frighten him a little, it would ſoon make him fic 
of treating her in ſuch a ſcandalous manner, Neceſhy 
fon obliged her to follow their advice; for, the ſam 
vight, or more properly {peaking at two o'clock the next 
morning, he came to the door, knocking as if he woulf 
beat it dawn. She had ordered her ſervants not tu opet 
it on any account, and riling from her bed, ſhe went 
herſclf to the window of the dining-room, and perceived 
with him five or fx of his ruffian congſcllors and alfittany 


Who is there? Who is there ! reply d he; you dann 
Impudent bitch, you don't know me to be fure ! but ur. 
der the order to be opened, or, by G d, I will in/lauth 
break it open, and every bone in your ſkin alſo, —— 


indeed] you are robbers or ruffians that have beſa 
my houſe on ſome villainous intent, and if you don! 
* inſtamily retire, 1 will give you from the window; 
* brace of balls that I hope will have the good luck 
bring down ſome of you.“ This ſpcech fer his coar 
panions into a loud laughter, and not being ii, the ſeal 


up dirt at the windows ; upon which, ſhe once more 
opened the ſaſh, and ſaid to them, * Well; I find you 
* will not be eaſy, and go about your buſineſs ! -- 
vou bitch, ſaid he, not till we have dune yours. 
©* Why then, have at you, ſaid ſhe ; and having a ſmal 
piſtol tinder box in her hand that vſed to ſtapd by ba 
bed ſide, ſhe took from her ſervant a little powder with 


which be was making ſquibs, (the day following being 
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ich of November), and filling the cavity where the tin- 


der is put, with the powder, the fired it among them. 
The want of a paſſage made the exploſion fuli as loud 
ys that of a pi _ the force of the powder cauſed it 
w fly out of her hand; but they, verily believing ſhe had 
put her menace in execution, heroically betook them- 
ſelves to their heels, and ſcoured off frightened out of 
their ſenſes, When they recovered from their fright, 
ind, like Harlequin, had examined themſelves, to ſee if 
they were really dead or alive, the next thing to be done 
was to lay their heads together, to try what uſe they 
could make of this adventure; and accordingly | 
vent the next morning, by the advice of his counſellors, 
jo lord-chief-juſtice Prait's chambers, where he ſwore 
the peace againit her, and that he went every moment 
in danger of his J ſe, for that ſhe had fired a piſtol as 
him with a deſign to murder him, and he /o narrowly 
eſcaped, that be fail the bullet upon bis bead. 


Lewis XIV. has been reprefented by all the hiſtori- 
ans that ever wrote of him, except Voltaire, as the 
baughtieſt monarch that ever lived, till the dread of the 
duke of Marlborough and his victories funk his pride, 


ed there is an anecdote or two related even by that 


writer himſelf, that confirms this character of him more 
than a volume of panegyrics. The duke d'Autin, ſays 
voltaire, diltinguiſhed himſelf to his ſovereign by a very 
engular art, which conſiſted in not ſaying agreeable 
things, but in doing them. The king went to lie at 
Petitbourg, and found fault with a large wall of trees, 
which conccaled the river from his view ; the duke cauſ- 
ed them all to be cut down in the night and carried off. 
His majeſty, when he awaked in the morning, was ſur- 
priſed to find the proſpect he had wiſhed for, and the 
trees which be had diſhiked vaniſhed, and aſked the 
duke if his caftle were inchanted ? No, replicd the mi- 
ailter; „ir becauſe your majeſty curſed the tre:s that. 
they fo foray periſhed, ——- The duke, Ending this 
tint of aduk tion acceptable to the king, car. ied 7 a 
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All Wigher degree of vanity ; for Lewis having found {Ml and 
fault with a large wood at the end of the canal at Foo. i * 

rainbleau, he in the minute when his majeſty went ou Cd 
to take a walk, having had every thing in readineſs, or. | 


dered the wood to be thrown down, and inſtanily al ** 
the trees fell, as by a magic power. The courtier ſay. 


ing at the time, Thus, Sire, do your enemies adore your all «| 
greatneſs, by falling down before tt, meat 


In 1722, Sir Richard Steele, who had formerly t. 


preſented the towns of Borroughbridge in Vorkſh re, ad ff dn 
Stockbridge in the county of Hants, was at a Joſs where "_ 
wo make his election in parliament, as his finances were n , 
that time a little diſordered ; however, he was at laſt ad. 5 
viſed by his friend Hampden, to try Wendover in Bucks; ¶ at 
which he did, and in order to fave expences, he thougit n 
of a ſtratagem that had the defired effect. Inſtead of WW © 

the uſual method of treating at every public houſe ig - 
town, he cauſed a hand{ume entertainment to be provid- of R 
ed at the principal inn, and invited every marry'd clec- ¶ ; 
tor with his wife, to be preſent at it. All who kooy = 
the character of Sir Richard, are ſenſible how capable h ze, 


was to make ſuch a company immoderately merry, aod o be 

keep them ſo for more than an evening or two if it had 

ſuited his purpoſe. Accordingly, he ſoon brought them 

to # pitch, and in the height of their jollity, he took oc- 

caſion to addreſs himſelf to the ladies, telling them, that 

if what he was going to offer was agreeable to them, he 

hoped for their intereſt with their huſbands to chuſe him 

as their repreſentative in parliament for that boruugh, 

The women were all impatient to hear what he had to 

ſay ; and at laſt, ſaid Sir Richard, Ladies, I hope there 

6s none here but wiſhes herſelf the. mother of man- chili 

and as an encouragement to uſe your beſt endeavonrs, 1 

promiſe each of you twenty guineas for every male you 

Shall bring into the world within theſe ten months, and 

farty provided you bring twins, The time when thi 

' was ſaid, and his manner of ſaying it, produced what 

he bad i-eagined it would, a good deal of love and # 

Ws - „ good 
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good deal of laughing; it gained upon the affeQtions of 
the wives, and the wires got the voices of their hut- - 
bands; ſo that Sir Richard carried his election againſt 

2 powerful oppoſition by a great majority. bo: 


In Dorſetſhire there is a monthly meeting of almoſt 
all the clergy in that county, who keep up by that 
means the greateſt harmony among one another that 
can be. At theſe meetings, the reverend Mr Pit is a 
conſtant member. Mr Pit is an excellent ſcholar, a 
ſound divine, a good companion, and a friendly neigh- 
„door; but his talent of preaching is eclipſed by a bad 
voice. His coachman, who was a ſimple, honelt fellow, 


- among other diſcourſe with the brethren of the cloth, 
7 WE that like him attended their maſters on thoſe occaſions, 
4 vas wondering one day what ſo many parſons met ſo 
- WJ frequently together for? Ny, to zwap zer mons, to be 
h zure, ſaid a ready witted fellow who happened to be 


of the company. Then, ſaid Mr Pit's coachman very 
wotfenſively, Ize zure they cheat my maſter, for he.ne- 
J ver gets a good one ; and if that be the caze, if he would 
be rul'd by a fool be ſhould never zwap another with 
en. ö | 
, Upon the acceſſion of his late majeſty to the throne, 
ue parliament being diſſolved, and a new one called, 
(April 13, 1715) a committee of ſecrecy was choſen, 
to enquire into the conduct of the queen's late miniſtry, 
of which committee Mr Walpole (who as has been ſaid 
was ſo violently perſecuted by that miniſtry before) was, 
now choſen chairman; and he was not wanting in his 
turn, to proſecute his enemies with the ſame degree of 
violence that he had formerly been proſecuted by them. 
Accordingly, before he read the report of the committee, 
he moved the Houſe, That ſome ſuſpicious perſons might 
be committed, who ſhould be named to the Speaker, left 
they ſhould have notice from what ſhould be read in the 
report againſt them, to make their eſcape. The proper 
reſolutions for that purpoſe being taken, Mr yt | 
| R 2 iſſued 
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iſſued out his warrants to the ſerjeant at arms to why 
into cuſtody the ſeveral perſons named by Mr Walpole 
| ry Mr Matthew Prior, and Mr Thomas Har. 
y; the firſt of whom-was immediately apprehended, 
and the other ſome hours after. Walpole then read the 
report and gave it in at the table ; but Mr Prior, who 
was ſo nearly concerned in the contents of it, drew up 
moſt maſterly anſwer to it, wherein he criticiſes the lan- 
age and ſtyle, and endeavours to falſify moſt of the 
Qs, The” firſt thing they expreſs, fays Prior, is, th 
furprize they are in to find ſeveral books and paper 
wanting. To find them wanting is extreme good En 
gliſh; but the ſenſe this phraſe muſt bear, is, that thy 
fought for what they could not find. Mr Walpole af- 
ter this moved, that the perſons taken into euſtody 
might be examined in the moſt ſolemn manner; which 
being granted, he informed the Houſe two days after, 
that Matthew Prior, Eſq; had been examined the day 
before, when there appeared ſuch matters of importance, 
that the committee deſired he might be taken into cloſe 
cuſtody, as he was accordingly, Mr Prior afterwards 
drew up an account of this matter himſelf, wherein he 
humourotſly takes off the characters and behaviour d 
ſeveral of the committee men, particularly ſecretary 
Stanhope, Mr Lechmere, lord Coningſby, Mr Boſcawen, 
and Mr Walpole, whom he puts in a ſullen humour; and 
ipeaking of Boſcawen, he ſays, * I cannot here omit a 
1diculous inſtance of my Middleſex juſtice's {kill in the 
faw : he was juſt going to ſet his name on the left hand 
of the paper, where I was to have ſet mine; and if he 
had not been —_ cautioned by the chairman, it boy 
have been the. depoſition of Hugh Boſcawen n 
fore me Matthery Prior. N * 


When Charles XII. king of Sweden was in exife at 
Bender, after the unfortunate battle of Pultowa, his do- 
minions were harafs'd continually, and ſome of them di - 
vided among his enemies. The K. of Denmark got the 
dutchies of Bremen and Verden, lying between the — 
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md the Weſer, and between the dominions of the houſe 
of Brunſwic-Lunenburg and the German ocean. This 
made made them a commodious purchaſe for the king 
of Great Britain, elector of Hanover, as they would 
him a communication between his electorate and 

bis kingdoms, The king of Denmark eaſily parted wih 
the precarious tenure, which a little ſucceſs-on the ſide 

n- Wof Charles would have enabled him to recover, and for 
the loan of 60,000 l. George I. got them ſequeſtered 
into hands, The Swediſh hero, enraged to ſee his do- 
minions thus publickly put to ſale, conceived a reſent- 
ment againſt the purchaſer, who at that time reigned in 
the hearts of but half his ſubjects. An unſucceſsful 
rebellion had indeed ſomewhat reduced the oppoſite 
party, but had not altered their ſentiments ; and they 
waited but for proper aſſiſtance to make another puſh in 

r, behalf of him whom they deemed their rightful ſove - 
3 WW reign. If they had looked thro? all Europe, ſcarce ſuch. 

„ znother leader as che king of Sweden could have been 
bound for their purpoſe. He was returned to his ſhat- 
; WH tered dominions, breathing vengeance againſt all his op- 

e Wl preflors. Gortz, his miniſter, entered into a correſpon- 

i WH dence with cardinal Alberoni, who in a ſhort time had 

1 WH greatly reſtored the affairs of Spain, and they between 
„dem formed the plain of an invalion in Scotland, where: 
de heads of the party were let into the deſign, and ex- 
) 
j 
| 


pected the execution with impatience. © To manage 
things the better, Gortz went ambaſſador to Holland, and 
Gyllenburg, one of his creatures and an able man; was 
{ent into England. Even the czar Peter, was upon the 
point of coming into this ſcheme, which was to termi- 
nate the war berwcen him and Sweden; but this con - 
ſpiracy, as has been already obſerved, was diſcovered: 
by the particular addreſs of the earl of Stair, then am- 
baſſador at the court of France, who ſent advice of it 
by an expreſs to London. Immedittely Gyllenburg was 
ized in that capital, as was Gortz ſoon after at the, 
Hague. Their papers were publiſhed by the Brit 
miniſtry,” and the whole ceſign by being expoſed. way: 


a Sin 
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Sir Richard Steele having one day invited to his 
houſe a great number of perſons of the firlt quality, 
they were ſurprifed at the number of liveries which 
ſurrounded the table; and after dinner, when wine and 
mirth had ſet them free from the obſervation of rigid 
ceremony, one of them enquired of Sir Richard hoy 
ſach an expenſive train of domeſtics could be conſiſtent 
with his fortune. Sir Richard very frankly confclled 
that they were fellows, of whom he would very willing 
ly be rid; and being then aſked why he did not df 
charge them, declared that they were bailiffs, who 
had introduced themſelves with an execution; and 
© and whom, ſince he could not ſend them away, he 
had thought it convenient to embelliſh with liveries 
that they might do him credit while they ſtaid,” Hy 
friends were diverted with the expedient, and by paying 
the debt diſcharged their attendance ; having obliged 
Sir Richard to promiſe that they ſhould never again 
ſind him graced with a retinue of the ſame kind, 
Mr Savage, of whoſe character we ſhall ſpeak here. 
after, was once deſired by Sir Richard Steele, with aq 
air of the utmoſt importance, tv come very early to his 
houſe in the morning; Mr Savage came as he had pro 
miſed; found the chariot at the door, and Sir Richard 
waiting ready to go into it, What was intended, and 
whither they were to go, Savage could not conjecture, 
, and was not willing to enquire, but immediately ſeated 
himſelf with Sir Richard; the coachman was ordered tv 
drive, and they burry'd with the utmoſt expedition to 
Hyde-Park-Corner, where they ſtopt at a petty tavern, 
and retired to a private room. Sir Richard then in- 
formed him, that he intended to publiſh a pamphlet, 
and that he had deſired him to come thirher that he 
might write for him. They ſoon ſat down to the work; 
Sir Richard dictated, and Savage wrote till the dinnet 
that had been ordered was put upon the table. Savage 
was ſurprized at the meanneſs of the entertainment} 
do a + 
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Sir Richard not without reluctance ordered to be 

then finiſhed their dinner, and proceeded in 
their pamphlet, which they concluded in the afternoon. 
Mr Savage then imagined his taſk over, and expected : 
that Sir- Richard would call for the reckoning, and re- og 
turn home: but his expectations deceived him; for Sir 
Richard told him that he was without money, and that * 
the pamphlet mult be ſold before the dinner could be paid | 
for; and Savage was therefore obliged to go and- offer 
their new production to ſale for two guineas, which with 
ſome difficulty he obtained. Sir Richard then returned 
home, having retired that day only to ayMd his credi- * 
tors, and compoſed the nn. only to diſcharge his 
reckoning. | 


Having n Mr Savage, his ſtory cannot fail to 
excite attention. In the year 1697, Anne counteſs of 
Macclesfield, having lived for ſome time upon very un- 
eaſy terms with her huſband, thought a public confeſſi- 
on of adultery. the molt obvious and expeditious method 
of. obtaining a. divorce, and .therefore declared, ' that. 
the child with which ſhe was big was begotten 
the earl Rivers, This, it may be imagined, 
ber huſband no leſs deſirous of a ſeparation than. herſelf, 
and he proſecuted his deſign in parliament with ſuch ef- 
fe, that he ſoon procured an act for diſſolving the mar- 
rage, annulling the nuptial contract, and illegitimatin 
their children; in vence- whereof, — 
March, he was ſeparated from his wife, whoſe fortune, 
which was large, was repaid her, and who on the 1ath 
of January had been delivered of a ſon. This ſon, earl 
— very frankly acknowledged, by ſtanding godfa- 
ther, giving him his own name, and recommending the 
care of his education to his mother, of ho 
of her own offepring be could not barbour the leaſt ſu- 

No ſooner, however, were all theſe ceremo- 
nee over, and recollection began to operate upon her 
mind, than lady Macclesfield began to conſider this inno- 
cent i as * * * that infamy which her 2 


fs 
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incontinence and the violence of her averſion to her lord. 
had brought upon herſelf, and to diſcover a refolution 
of diſowning him: accordingly, in a very ſhort time, ſhe 
cauſed him to be removed from her light, and commit- 
ted to the care of a poor woman, with whom ſhe made 
an agreement to educate him as her own, enjo ining her 
at the ſame time never to inform him of his true pa- 


rents. However, as it was impoſhble to avoid the en- 
quiries which the curioſity of her relations made after 


the child, ſhe was obliged to give ſome account of the 


meaſures ſhe had taken to her mother, the lady Maſon, 
who, in conjunction with Mrs Loyd his godmother, 
paid that regard to his infant weakneſs which the barba- 
_ rity of his mother made particularly neceflary, till death 
put a period to the — of the latter, and perhaps 
his own ingratitude to that of the former, When Mrs 
Loyd died, he was then about ten years of age, and 
lady Maſon placed him at a ſmall Grammar-ſchool near 
St Alban's, where be was called by the name of his 
nurſe, without the leaſt intimation that he had a 
claim to any other, and where his progreſs in learning 
mult have been very rapid, as the improvements he 
made were more than proportioned to the rime that was 
allotted him; for in a few years the —— har his mo- 
ther prompted her to form a project of diſcarding him 
for ever, by ſecretly ſending him to the American Play- 
tations. Failing however in this, ſhe cauſed his reputed 
mother to place him with a ſhoemaker m Holborn, where 
it is probable he was employed at the aw} much longer 
than he himſelf was willing to confeſs. It muſt be re- 
membered, that while our youth was at ſchool, hir 
father the earl Rivers was ſeized” with a diſtemper, 
which in a ſhort time put an end to his life. He bad 
frequemly enquired after this ſon of his, and had al- 
ways been amuſed with fallacious and evaſive anſwers # 
but being now in his own opinion on his death-bed, 
he thought it his duty to provide for him among 
bis other natural children, and therefore demand- 
ed 2 poſitive account of him, with an important) my 
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t6 be diverted or denied. His mother declared that he 
was dead. The earl did not imagine there could exiſt 
in woman's form a mother that would ruin her fon with- 
out enriching herſelf, and therefore beſtowed upon ſome 
other perſon 60001, which ke had in his will bequeath- 
ed to Savage. All this while the youth remained in a 
literal ſenſe a ranger to himſelf; but bis nurſe dying, 
who bad always treated him as her ſon, in rummaging 
her effects which he now looked upon as his own, he 


found ſeveral letters written to her by lady Maſon, 


which informed him of his birth, and the reaſons for. 
which it was concealed. On this diſcovery, the vileneſs 
of his occupation appeared deteſtable to him ; he thought 
he had a right to ſhare the «uence of his mother, and 
therefore applied to her as her ſon, uſing every art 10 
awaken her tenderneſs and attract her regard; but with- 
out effect. She {till reſolved to neglect, though ſhe could 
no longer diſown him; and ordered him to be excluded 
from her houfe by whomſoever he might be introduced, 
and what reaſon ſoever he might give for entering it. 
The poor youth was at the ſame time ſo touched, or 
perhaps ſo elated with the diſcovery of his real mother, 
that it was his frequent practice to walk in the dark e- 
venings for ſeveral hours before her door, in hopes of 
ſeeing her as ſhe might come by accident to the window, 
or croſs the apartment with a candle in her hand. But 
all his aſſiduity and tenderneſs were to no purpoſe; he 
could neither ſoften her heart, nor open her hand; and 
was reduced to the utmoſt miſeries of want, while he 
was endeavouring to awaken the affection of a mother, | 
He was therefore obliged to ſeek ſome other means of . 
ſupport, and having no profeſſion, became by 
an Author, With the few inſtructions he had f 
and his own obſervation, he finiſhed a comedy called Mo- 
man's a Riddle, and in his eighteenth year offered it to 
the ſtage ; but not being accepted, two years afterwards * 
be wrote Love in a Veil, another comedy, which was 
received and acted; but being late in the year, he reap- 


ed no other advantage from its ſucceſs than the acquais- 
| tance 
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tance of Sir Richard Steele and Mr Wilks, by whom he 


Was pitied, careſſed, and relieved, Sir Richard having 
declared in his favour with all the ardour of benevo- 


lence which conftituted his character, promoted his in- 
tereſt with the utmoſt zeal, related his misfortunes, ap. 
Plauded his merit, took all opportunities of recommend. 


ing him, and afferted, that the inhumanity of his mg. 


ther had given him a right to find every good man bin 


9 father. By Mr Wilks' interpolation he once received 


from his mother, the ſum of 50 l. with a promiſe of 
1501, more, which ſhe never paid him. But Mrs Old- 
field was ſo much pleaſed with his converſation and 
touched with his misfortunes that ſhe allowed him a ſet. 
tled penſion of 50 l. a year, which during her life wa 
regularly paid; and this, added to the profits of his writ 
ings, and the liberal contributions of his friends, and 
the favour of the players, by whoſe intereſt he ſome. 
times procured a benefit, might have fupported him even 
to prodigality, had his expences been regulated with - 
conomy ; but the abuſe of riches was among the foiblet 


of this unhappy man's life, the moſt diſtreſsful incident, 


of which, juſt as he was advancing in reputation, I ſhall 
beg leave to relate, as it is properly the Anecdote to 


which what has hitherto been ſaid, is only by way of in- 


troduction. On the 20th of Nov. 11927, Mr Richard 
Savage came from Richmond, where he then lodged, that 
he might purſue his ſtudies with leſs interruption, with 
an intent to diſcharge another lodging which he had in 
Weſtminſter ; and accidently meeting two gentlemen of 
his acquaintance, whoſe names were Merchant and Gre. 
Try, he went with them to a neighbouring coffee-houſe, 


and fat drinking till it was late, it being in no time of 


his life any part of his character to be the firſt of hu 
company that deſired to ſeparate. He would willingly 
bave gone to bed in the ſame houſe, but there was not 
room for all. three, and therefore they agreed to ramble 
about the (ſtreets, and divert themſelves with fuch a- 
muſements as occurred till morning. In their walk they 
happened unluckily to diſcover light in Robinſan's coffee- 
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houſe near Charing-Croſs, and therefore went in. Mer- 
chant witk ſome rudeneſs demanded a room, and was 
told chat there was a good fire in the next parlour, which. 
the company were about 'to leave, being then paying 
their reckoning. Merchant, not ſatisfied with this an- 
ſwer, ruſhed into the room, and was followed by his 
companions. He then petulantly placed himſelf between 
the company and the fire, and ſoon after kicked down 
the table. This produced a quarrel, ſwords were drawn 
on both ſides, and one Mr James Sinclair was killed; 
$awage having likewiſe wounded a maid that held him, 
forced his way with Merchant our of the houſe; but 
being intimidated and confuſed without reſolution either 
to fly or ſtay, they were taken in aback court by one 
of the company and ſome ſoldiers hom he had called 
w his aſkittance, Being ſecured and guarded that nigkt, 
they were in the morning carried before three jultices, 
who committed them to the Gate: houſe, fram whence 
upon the death of Mr Sinclair, which happened the ſame 
day, they were removed in the night to Newgate where: 
however they were treated with ſome diſtinction, exemp- * 
ted from the ignominy of chains, and confined not among 
the common criminals, but in the Preſs yard. When 
the day of trial came, the court was crowded in a very 
vnuſual manner, and the public appeared to intereſt it- 
ſelf as in a cauſe of general concern, The witneſles a- 
gainlt Mr Savage and his friends were, the woman who 
kept the houſe and her maid, the men who weie in the, 
wom with Mr Sinclair, and a woman of the town: who. 
bad been drinking with them. They ſwore in general 
that Merchant gave the provocation, which Savage and _ 
Gregory drew their ſwords to juſtify ; that Savage drew. 
hrſt,” and that he ſtabbed Sinclair when he was not in a 
polture of defence, or which was worſe, while Gregory 
commanded his ſword ; that after he had given the thruſt, 
be turned pale, and would have retired, but that the maid 
clung round him, and one of the company endeavours: 
ed to detain him, from whom he broke by cutting the 
aad on the head, but was afterwards taken in a court. 
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Add to this, that Sinclair had declared ſeveral times he. 
fore his death, that he received his wound from Savage 
nor did Savage on his trial deny the fact, but endes 
voured partly to extenuate it by urging the ſuddenneh 

of the whole action, _ the impoſhbriity of any ill de. 

fon or premeditated ice, and partly to jultify it b 
— neceſſity of ſelf-defence, and S 2 of his _ 
life, i he had loſt that opportunity of giving the thrul; 
with regard to the violence with which be endeavoured 

his eſcape, he declared, that it was not his deſign to fl 
from: jultice, or decline à trial, but to avoid the expen- 
ces and ſeverities of a priſon, and that he intended to 
have appeared at the bar without compuliion, ——— 

'——— This defence which took up more than an hour, 

was heard by the multitude that thronged the coun 
with the moſt attentive and reſpectful filence. Thoſe 

ho thought he ought not to be acquitted owned that 
applauſe could not be refuſed him; and thoſe who 
before pitied his misfortunes, now reverenced his 2. 
bilities. Had his audience been his judges, be had 
nndoubtedly been acquitted: but Mr Page, who was 
then upon the bench, treated him with his uſual i- 
ſolence and ſeverity, and when he had ſummed vp the 
evidence, endeavoured to exaſperate the jury, as Mr 
Savage uſed to relate it, with rhis eloquent harangue; 

Gentlemen of the jury, you are te conſider, that Mr Sa. 
vage is a very great man, a much greater man than yu 
or 1, gentlemen of the jury; that be wears very jint 

. 6loaths, much finer cloaths than you or J, gentlemen 
the fury: that he has abundance of money in bis pocket, 
much more money than you or 1, gentlemen of the jury; 
but, gentlemen of the jury, is it not a very hard caſt, 

gentlemen of jury, that Mr Savage ſhould therefore 
kill you or me, gentlemen of the fury, In conſequence 
of this ſpeech, and the evidence of the witneſſes, Me 

Savage was found guilty, and had now ao hopes of life 
but from the mercy of the crown, which was very eat 
neltly ſollicited by his friends, and which, with whate- 
ver difficulty the ſtory may obtain belief, was —_ 
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only by his mother. The counteſs of Hertford, how- 
erer, Fl ſucceſsfully interceded for him that be was ſoon 
admitted to bail, and on the gth of March, 1728, plead- 
ed the king's pardon» | 


Mr Wilks, who, with Colley Cibber and Mr Dogget, 
was one of the managers of the Old Houſe under Sir 
Richard Steele, was a gentleman of great humanity, and 
remarkably kind to his countrymen, where he obſerved 
the leaſt deſert z one inſtance. does great honour to his 
memory, which was this: Mr Smith, a gentleman e- . 
ducated at Dublin, being hindered by an impediment in 
his pronunciation from engaging in orders, for which 
bis friends defigned him, left his own country, and came 
to London in quelt of employment, but found bis fol, 
licitations fruitleſs, and his neceſſities every day more 
preſſing. In this diſtreſs he wrote a tragedy, and of- . 
ſered it to the players, by whom it was rejected. Thus 
were his laſt hopes defeated, and he had no other pro- 
ſp2t than that of the moſt deplorable poverty. But 
Mr Wilks thought his performance, though. not perfect, 
at leaſt worthy of ſome reward, and therefore offered 
bim a bencfir, This favour he improved with ſo much 
diligence, that the Houſe afforded him a conſiderable 
fam, with which he went to Leyden, applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of phyfic, and proſecuted his deſign with ſo 
much diligenze and ſucceſs, that when Dr Boes bhaave 
was deſired by the Czarina to recommend” proper per- 
{ons to introduce into Ruſſia the practice and ſtudy 
phyſic, Dr Smith was one of thoſe whom he ſelected. 
He had a conſiderable penſion ſettled on him at his ar- 
rival, and is now, or was lately, one of the chief phy- 
licians at the Ruſſian court. 


When Mr. Pultney, now .earl of Bath, quarrelled 
wth Sir Robert Walpole, afterwards earl of. Orford, 
and threw up his employ ments at court in conſequence 
of that quarrel, a paper war enſued, which was carried 
en with great aerimony on both ſides, ad in the <_ 
* 8 * 


2 


Pray, is it that has had authority to make this bargain? 


it wat inſiſted on that lord Townſhend ſhould know of 


and his guards, and ſuch fine things. Being aſked whe- 
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of the diſpute ſome ſecrets were diſcovered, which mog 
people thought ought not to have been revealed. One 
of the moſt curious anecdotes then made public, concern. 
ed the reconciliation between his preſent majcſty, then 
prince of Wales, and the late king. Mr P- y aſſures 
us, upon his honour, that Mr W—-le told him of that 
reconciliation, and that a bargain was made for thoſe 
whigs who had reſigned their employments, to be re- 
ſtored by degrees. To this Mr P——y replied, hs, 


The anſwer was, I have done it with the miniſtry ; and 


the tranſaction. Neither lord Cowper, the Speaker, nor 
any other elſe knew it, and therefore we bope you will 
not take it amiſi that it auas kept a fecret from you. Net 
J, ſaid MrP ; but [think it very odd, that any on 
ſhould preſume to take a plenary authority upon himſelf, 
to deal for ſuch numbers as were concerned in an aſ ai 
of this conſequence.  'Twas replied, We have not had 
eur own intereſt; alone in view ; we have bargained for 


. all our friends. I am to be at the head of the treaſury, 


lord Sunderland will be the diſpaſer of the ſecret ſervice 1 
zuoney ; but I would not conſent, knowing that the - ling 
power of a miniſter depends on the diſpofition of it. We 

know that you value nothing of this kind. and ſo have 
have obtained a peerage for you, —-—— Since you ac. 
quaint me, ſays Mr P——y, with what terms you have 
made for me, what are thoſe you have made ſor the 
prince? To this Mr W——te anſwered with a ſneer, 
Why he is to go to court again, and will baue his drums, 


ther the prince was to be left regent again, when the 
king went out of England, he anſwered, No, wh 
ſhould he? He does not e it, We have done to 


much for him; and if it e fo be done again, we 
avould not do ſo much. R 


There is a very remarkable paſſage in the life of Six 
"Thomas More, who was lord chancellor of England! 10 
| e 
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the reign of Henry VIII. and beheaded by that tyrant 
for retuling to acknowledge his ſupremacy over the 
church. One of the articles charged againſt him was this, 
that upon his examination in the Tower, it being de- 
manded, if he approved the Act of Supremacy ; his an- 
ſwer was, That the queſtion was like a two edged 
fwerd ; if he anſwered one way it would deſiroy his bo- 
% and if the other way his ſoul ; But what particu» . 
July deſerves to be remembered of him is, that while 
he executed the high office already mentioned, his ex- 
edition in determining cauſes was ſuch, that one day 
when be called for the next cauſe, it. was anſwered, 
There are no more to be heard; all ſuits in that court 
depending and ready for hearing, being finally deter- 
mined 3 on which occaſion ſome perſons of that time 
made theſe verſes: 

I ben More ſome years had chancellor been 

No more ſuits did remain, 
The fame ſyall xever more be ſeen 
Till Me be there again. 


In the laſt year of queen Anne's reign, when lord Bo- 
lingbroke and ſome others of the miniſtry had appoint- 
ed Mr Barber, (afterwards alderman Barber) to print a 
pamphlet, which was entitled, The Public Spirit of the 
Whigs, in anſwer to Sir Richard Steele's cxis1s ; and, 
at that time, was calculated to ſerve ſome other im- 
portant purpoſes; there happened to be one paſſage in it 
highly injurious to the Scots, and ſeverely ng on 
their whole nation. This exceptionable part was ſoon 
faſtened upon by the nobility of that kingdom, and re- 
ſented as ſoon as it appeared in public, The Scots Peers 
took notice of it in the houſe of lords, with the ſtrong- 
eſt marks of indignation ; they complained of the inſult, 
and inſiſted on having the author and printer puniſhed 
with the greateſt ſeverity, This was an unexpected a 
larm to the miniſtry, who were under an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of difowning publickly, what they privately had 
demmitted to the preſs, In this dilemma Barber — 
8 2 | ent 
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fent for with all imaginable haſte, in order to conſul 
What method or expedient could be hit upon to ein 
cite them all out of their preſent difficulty. The mi 
niſtry not willing to appear in the affair, rather promot 
ed the proſecution of the pe inter, than in any degres 
ſeemed to diſcourage it; and therefore it was agreed t 
dy the lords, that the printer ſhould be brought before 
them the day following. This Barber knew, and wit 
great ſagacity took back all the unſold copies from the 
bliſhers before the ſtate-meſſengers had made an 
arch for them, and in an exceeding ſhort. ſpace of tim 
fent them an equal number of pamphlets which to all 
appearance were the very ſame; but lord Bolingbroke 
had drawn up for Barber another paragraph which w 
inſerted, inſtead of the obnoxious one. This alteratic 
was executed ſo ſpeedily, and the faulty ſheet cancelled 
through the whole impreſſion with fo great care and ex 
pedition, that when the books were ſeized in his cuſtody 
and he brought to anſwer before the lords, the whol: 
was ſettled and adjuſted to the ſafety as well as the (4 
tisfaction of the author, According to order Barber aj 
peared before the Houſe the next day; and being inter 
rogated as to his printing and publiſhing ſuch a pamph 
let, he poſitively deny'd, that in the edition he hat 
printed there was any ſuch paragraph as they orderet 
to be read publickly to him. To convict him effeQuall 
they called for one of thoſe very books which were ta 
ken in his poſſeſſion, and referred to the particular page 
But, to their amazement, as well as great diſappointment 
no traces of ſuch reflections were to be found, the ſu 
ſpeed page being filled rather with compliment tha 
invective; on which he was honourably diſcharged, 


It is recorded of Julivs Czfar, that long before th 
conſpiracy againſt him of which Cafftus and Brotus wer 
the ringleaders, he had warning given him of his death 
by many evident preſages, but particularly by a certain 
aſtrologer, who by the planetary configurations had fore. 
ſeen ſome imminent Canger to threaten him on the _ | 
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de = 0 bear the * that he retired from the rooms 
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the Ides of March, meaning the fifteenth of that month. 

Ceſar was himſelf an aſtronomer, as appears by his cor- 
reting the kalendar, which till his time was very erro- 
neous ; but he ſeems to have entertained the utmoſt 
contempt of the art of divination ; for on that day, 
Czſar meeting the aſtrologer as he was going to the ſe- 
nate-bouſe, merrily rallied him on his ides of March, 


i They are come, lis true, ſaid the venerable old father, 


but they are not yet paſt, —--—In a few hours after, he 
was (tabbed with twenty three wounds, and giving only 


Woe groan, expired. 


There is a parallel ſtory to this told in Father Da- 
nel's Hiſtory of France, Henry IV. fays that hiſtorian, 
vas diſſuaded from going abroad the day on which the 
nllain Ravilliac accompliſhed his treaſon. The reaſon 
was, the wiſe men who had been employ'd to calculate 


MY bis nativity bad foretold, that his life would be in very 


great danger on that day ; but his majeſty deſpiſing thoſe 
preſages, like a king and a chriſtian reply'd, that it was 
an Sffence to God to diſiruſt his providence, and that. 
having God to his guard, he feared no man. 


We have already related an anecdote of Mr * , 
while he yet acknowledged himſelf buſband to the ce- 
kbratcd Conſtantia Philips ; but having obtained a ſen- 
rnce of nullity of their marriage (partly by conſent” ) he, 
erwards married ſerjeant ? * * *'s daughter, and in a 
few days after their marriage, (it being the king's birth 
day) they made their firſt appearance at court, Mrs 
Conſtantia Philips, being appriſed of what would bap- 
pen, went likewiſeꝰ to court dreſſed in the gayeſt man- 
ner; and happening to be in the drawing room, before 
the new bride, bridegroom, and he reſt of the family 
eame in, it afforded great entertainment to thuſe who 
knew them all, to obſerve the embarraſſinent of their 
Gfferent countenances, Mr M * * * diſcovered great 
confuſion at the fight of his former wife; and was fo lit- 
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with the utmoſt preciptation, The father and mother 
of the new bride, perceiving their ſon-in-law ſo much dif. 
concerted, caught the contagion ; and every face but that 
ef the young lady, who was alone unconſcious of guilt, 
betray'd a perplexity, which gave no very advantageous 
idea of their innocence. Conſtantia, when all this ha 

pened, was fitting in a window with the Jate duke of 
Argyle; and giving the hint to his Grace, whoſe excellent 
wit and turn of humour is fo well known, it may be 
imagined he would bardly loſe ſuch an opportunity of 
I-1ghing with, or more properly at the ſerjeant, who 
was well acquainted with the whole connexion between 
Conſtantia and his new ſon-in-law, and that it was in 
her power to renew her claim of marriage whenever ſhe 
thought proper. Accordingly his Grace going up to 
the * with a countenance full of gravity, wiſhed 


him joy; and chatting about indifſerent matters, inſen- 


fibly drew him to that part of the room in which Con- 
ſtantia was; then pointing towards her, ſaid, pray D, 
did you ever ſee ſo beautiful a creature ! ſuch a ſhape! 
fuch a ſtin! ſuch eyes ! for God * do you knew her? 
1 am guite in love with her, and ſhall go diſtracte d till 
I can-learn who ſhe is! Egad, continued the duke, if [ 
"were not married, that ſhould be the lady. Never was 
man fo tortured as the poor ſerjeant, who did not think 
fit to confeſs he knew her; but gravely anſwered, he ad- 
mitted ſhe was a moſt charming creature; and at the ſame 
time freed himfelf from the duke's raillery, under pre- 
tence of going to make his bow in the circle ; and I be- 
heve, reJoiced in his eſcape : for he was too well ac- 
quainted with his Grace's talent not to underſtand the 
ridicule intended; and which no doubr, put the good 
old ſerjeant in the condition of the Frogs in the fable — 
What was mirth to the duke, was death to D*. 


| In the firſt Dutch war that happened in king Charles 


11's reign, prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle 


_ Jointly commanded the fleet on the coaſt of Suſſex ; but 


it was in general obſerved that the duke left all * 
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ts che conduct and ſkill of the prince, declaring modeſt - 
ly upon all occaſions, that he was himſelf no ſeaman. 
One time, however, a hot diſpute aroſe between them, 
which will ſerve to illuſtrate part of the duke's 
character. When prince Rupert firſt ſpied the Dutch 
fleet making towards him, the whole blue ſquadron was 
ſo far a ſtern, that the prince thought it abſolutely” ne- 
ceſſary to ſlacken ſail, that they might have time to join, 
hot the duke of Albemarle oppoſed this eagerly, under- 
taking that the ſhip in which they were, with about 
twenty more, would prove ſufficient to beat all the ene- 
my's fleet; at leaſt to keep them in play till the reſt 
ſhould come up. The prince aſtoniſhed at ſuch unac- 
countable intrepidity, made the officers on board ſmile 
to ſee him take on himſelf the timorous, cautious, and 
prudent part, which did not uſe to be his cuſfom : he 
declared he would never conſent to ſuch a raſhneſs as 
might very probably occaſion the Joſs of the admi- 
ral's ſhip, and perhaps the ruin of the whole fleet in 
conſequence of that loſs ; which obliged the good old 
man to yield at laſt, though with great reluctance. As 
ſoon however as the bloody flag was ſer up, before the 
ſtorm aroſe that parted the fleers at this time, Mr Savill 
and another gentleman-volunteer, being on the quarter- 
deck, obſerved him charging a very little piſtol, and 
putting it in his pocket, which was ſo odd a fort of wea- 
pon on ſuch an occaſion, that they could imagine no o- 
ther reaſon for it, except his having taken a reſolution 
of going into the powder-room to blow up the ſhip, in 
caſe at any time ſhe ſhould be in danger of being taken, 
for his grace had often been heard to ſay, that he would 
anſwer for nothing but that they ſhould never be carried 
into Holland; and therefore Savill and his companion, 
in a laughing way, moſt mutinuouſly reſolved to throw 
bim over · board, in caſe they ſhould ever catch him go- 
ing down to the poder · room. | 

Not long after this, our fleet happening to go near 
the ſhore to take in freſh water, prince Rupert dined 
with a gentleman' who lived in the — 


is ane Be rs oy, 


they were, and returning on board in a little boar, ae. 
companied only by the duke of Buckingham (then x 
youth and. volunteer) and lord Blany, ſyddenly there 3. 
roſe a violent ſtot m which neither of them ſeemed to 
reliſh. The prince in particular began to talk of prince 
Mayrice's being calt away by a like accident; upon 
which the duke of Buckingham, who was but a ſort of 
freſh water ſailor at that time, began to refle& upon 
the fate of his family alſo, calling to mind that his 
grandfather and three of his brothers had been drown- 
ed, The lord Blany hearing all this made them both 
ſmile in the very height of their danger, by ſwearing, 
that though he liked their company very well on ſhort, 
he wiſhed himſelf out of it naw, if it were but in an 
Indian canoe, fince he feared the damn'd fortune of 
their two families would fink bim. 


Having mentioned this duke of Buckingham, whoſe 
works in proſe and vetſe have made his name famous, we 
ſhall juſt produce one paſſage from his life that has ſome- 
thing in it worth relating, as it not only ſhews the high 
notions of honour which that nobleman had entertaincd 
in his youth, but is likewiſe characteriſtic of another 
celebrated wit of that time, whoſe ſentiments of honqur 
were not of the fame caſt with his grace's : for the rea- 
der's entertaitiment 1 ſhall give. the ſtory in the duke“ 
own words, I Was informed, ſays he, that the earl of 
KRocheſter had ſaid ſomething of me, which, according 
© to his chſtom, was very malicious; 1 therefore ſeot 
Colonel Aſton, a very mettled friend of mite to call 
him to acrount for it. He denied the words, and in- 
* deed 1 was foon convinced he had neter ſaid them; 
bot the mere report, though 1 found it to be falſe, o- 
© bliged me (as 1 cken foolithty ttiought) to go on with 
the quarref; and the next day Was appointed for vs 
© to fight on horſeback, a way in Ehgland a littte uns · 
ſvaliʒ but it was hb part to chaſe, Accordingly, | 
_* and my ſecond lay the night be fore at Knightbridge 
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+ ſuſpicion 3 which yet we ford ourſelves more in dun- 
+ of there, becauſe we had ail the appearance of high- 
' waymen that had a mind to be fkujking in an odd inn 
« for one night; But this, I ſuppoſe, the people of that 
inn were fed to, and fo took no notice of us, but liked 
tus the better, as we ſpent our money freely, In the 
© morning we met the lord Rocheſter at the place ap- 
( pointed, who inſtead of James Porter, whom he aſſur- 
ed Aſton he would make his ſecond, brought an er- 
rant life-guard-man, whom nobody knew. To this 
Mr Aſton took exception, {4s being no ſuitable adver- 
© ſary ; eſpecially conſidering how extremely well rhe 
© was mounted, whereas as we had only a couple of 
pads; upon which, we all agreed to fight on foot. 
But as my lord Rocheſter and 1 (continues his grace}, 
* were riding into the next field in order to it, his ord- 
* ſhip. told me, that he had at firſt choſea 10 fight on 

* horſeback, becauſe he was ſo weak with a certain di- 

* {temper, that he found himſelf unfit any way, much 

© leſs on foot. I was extremely ſurpriſed, becauſe at 

© that time no man had a better reputation for courage, 
and my anger againſt him being quite over, (becauſe, 
© I was ſatisfied he never ſpoke tlie words I reſented) 1 

task the hberty of repreſenting what a ridiculous Qory! 
it would make, if we returned without fighting, and 
© therefore adviſed him for both our ſakes, eſpecially for 
© his own, to conſider better of it, ſince I mult be obliged 
in my own defence to lay the fault on him by telling 
the truth of the matter, His anſwer wis, that he ſub- 
miited to it, and hoped that I would not deſire the- 
advantage of having to do with any man in ſo weak a 
condition. I replied, that by ſuch an argument be 
had ſufficiently tied my hands, upon condition I mighe 
* call our ſeconds to be witneſs of the whole buſineſs; 
which he conſented to, and ſo we parted. — When 
vue returned to London, we found it full of this quar- 

rel, upon our being abſent ſo long; and therefore Mr 
Aſton thought himſelf obliged to write doun every 
Vvord and circumſtance of this whole matter, in order 
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* to ſpread every where the true reaſon of our returning 
without having fought 3 which being never in the 
* leaſt either contradicted or reſented by the lord Ro- 
* cheſter, entirely ruined his reputation as to courage, 
* (of which I was really ſorry to be the occaſion) tho 
© no body had ſtill a greater as to wit; which ſupported 

bim pretty well in the world, notwithſtanding ſome 
more accidents-of the ſame kind, that never fail tg 
* ſucceed one another when once people know a man's 
„ weakneſs.” — | N ; 


In the year 1612, monſieur de Schomberg was in- 
vited into England, to command the new-rais'd army 
incamped on Blackheath, which was under the then D, 

of Buckingham, George Villiers, and under him only, 
who had a commiſſion of lieutenant- general, But he be- 
ing no great ſoldier, and on ill terms with the duke of 
York ; who influenced all military affairs at that time, 
it was thought convenient to join with him a perſon of 
ſuch reputation as Schomberg, and he was choſen the 
rather becauſe his advancement in France was owing 
chiefly to the duke of York, when in that ſervice.-— 

As ſoon as he arrived, partly encouraged to it by his 
friends, or rather the then D. of Buckingham's enemies, 
he refuſed to ſerve equally with him, and ſo obtained 

a commiſſion to be general; upon which (as was ex- 
pected) the other quitied the ſervice immediately, — 
Juſt at this time the duke of Monmouth was ſetting up WW whe 

in France to be a ſoldier ; and being ſo favoured at Mae - hea 

. ſtricht by the French king, as to have a ſure and ealy Wu 1 
attack kept back on purpoſe till his day of commanding, WW gar 
the credit of that action here fufficed to give him a re- Wh vo 
putation ever after. Our fleet was now ready to make I per 
fail ; it is thought there never was before ſeen ſo great ea 

a fleet. The reaſon why the duke of York did not ſhine Wl g* 

as before, was his refuſing the teſt paſſed in parſiament I "ul 
the winter before, on purpoſe to exclude him 3 ſo that Ii be. 
A ſoon as ever his enemies had ſet the ſnare, he fellino I n 
* -- The Greyhound being the belt of thoſe _ wn 


+, 


which accompanied the fleet, was choſed by monſieur 

de Schomberg for himſelf and the bgfore mentioncd. - - 
duke, (for he ſerved in that expedition under him) with _ 
hom be had the good fortune to live in great familia- 
rity and friendih p. There being often occaſion for 
their ſpeaking with ather officers, WhO in haxy weather 
eſpecially, were at x loſa ſome times to ſind the Grey- 
bound, in the midſt of ſuch a multitude of other ſhips, 
nonſieur de Schomberg ent uired one day of the duke 
of Buckingham; if it might not be proper ta hang up 
ſomething for a ſignal, by which all the land- officers 
might know whither to repair, either to give account of 
their condition; - or to receive his orders? He preſently 
anſwered, that thobgh he had the command of a great 
ſhip the laſt ſummer, yet he was but a young ſeaman; 
and therefore only advifed him to conſult with Clement, 
the captain of the Greyhound, who by right alſo was 
to be principally regarded in his own ſhip. Captain 
Clement was fent for, and preſently conſented to a thing 
which he thoaght not only reaſonable but neceſſary, to 
prevent delays or miſtakes, which made the General, 
according to his accuſtomed civility, aſk the duke his 
conſent to hang up in the ſhrouds one of the colours of 
kis own regiment that happened to lie then on the deck, 
ſaying, that he choſe fuch a ſort of ſignal, as more proper 
for him to make uſe of, than any uf thoſe which be- 
longed to the ſea ; but it had not been up half an hour, 
when both of them fitting together on the quarter-deck, 
heard a buller whizzing over their heads, and another 
in the ſame manner preſently after; at which they be- 
gan to think <annon-bullets that came fo near a little 
worth the minding, but were extremely ſurpriſed to 
perceive they came from the admiral. ——By this time 
captain Clement was alarmed alſo, and he confirming the 
general's apprehenſion of Pr. Rupert's diſliking his ſig- 
nal, was ſent immediately to explain the occaſion of us. 
being ſet up, and to-receive the-prince's orders, either 
in chat, or any thing elſe, —But the prince in the mean 
whe, had ſent lieutenant Whitby with his poſitive be- 
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ders to pull down the flag, who arriving on board the 
Greyhound juſt after captain Clement had been ſent 4, 
way, it was thought ſo impoſhble for the prince to re. 
main unſatisfied, after he thould hear Clement about it 
that Whitby was defired to return with this reſpe&fu] 
anſwer, That if his Highneſs continued in the ſam 
mind, after hearing the occaſion from captain Clement, 
the flag ſhould be taken down immediately. But the 
prince ſeeing Whitby's boat come from the Greyhound, 
withoat the flag's being taken down, and captain Cle. 
ment joſt arrived on board him, in great anger orden 
him to be clapped into the bilboes, without ſo much 2 
hearing either him or his meſſage, and commanded hu 
gunner to ſink the Greyhound immediately if the flag 
was not taken down.—la ſuch a caſe of exttemity, the 
volunteers on board the prince, took the liberty of is 
terpoſing a little, and conjured him to have only the pas 
tience of letting ſome of them go preſently to the Grey: 
hound, in order to-prevent any miſunderſtanding ; con- 
Kdering that ſome allowance might be made for a m 
ſtake in a land officer and a ſtranger. It was not hard 
for perſons of that rank (among whom was the earl d 
Carliſle, a privy-· counſellor, and what was more a great 
friend of the prince) to be conniv'd at in going immeds 
ately on board the Greyhound, and it was eaſy for then 
all immediately to pull down, the flag rather than be 
ſunk ; but neither they. nor the duke of Buckinghan, 
Who was a little concerned with him in the i!] uſage, 
were able to pacify the general, who interpreted all ta 
harſh way of proceeding, as coming from an old piqu 
in prince Rupert. The court was inclined, before not q 
de over partial to prince Rupert, who ſeemed as jealou 
as any body of its growing arbitrary, by any great ſucceh 
over Holland, though himſclf was generaliſhmo again 
it. —+—-Now the duke of Buckingham wrote an accoutt 
of this buſineſs to the king, fo plainly and impartially 
that all the prince's complaints, on his fide, were iofy 
niſicant; which added to his jealouſy of the court, in- 
eited him to eommand away all the land-furces to Yay 


mouth, 
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mouth, where they lay incamped all ſummer by the ſea- 

ide, without being ever re-imbarked, or able to do the 

lealt ſervice, Monſieur de Schomberg obeyed, but took 
no leave of the prince, and engaged the duke of Buck- 
ingham to carry him a challenge after the expedition was 

was over, which the king prevented, though not ont of 
kindneſs to either of them; for as he was unſatisfied 
with the prince's conduct, ſo monſieur de Schomberg's 
popularity among the diſaffected gentry in the country's 
was unjuſtly repreſented to his prejudice, and his affable 
kind of behaviour, (which he thought neceſſary in a 
ſtranger intending to ſettle here), taken for a factious 
delign of complying with the country party. —This was 
the cavſe of the duke of Monmouth's advancement, for 
the duke of York eſteeming his forwardneſs and inclina- 
ton to the war, thought him the fitteſt perſon to be 
ſt up agaiaſt Schomberg, from whom he was now per- 
ſcaly alienated, and ſo made his court to the king at the 
ſame time by recommending his beloved ſon to be at the 
bead of the military affairs, which himſelf boped ſtill to 
influence by that means; Yer Schomberg's ſtaying here 
bad been an invincible obſtacle to their defigns, if the 
diſpult he took at being refuſed the garter, had not ſoon 
contributed to his leaving the nation; which favour it 
ſeems he long deſired, though ſo privately, that the 
duke of Buckingham received the promiſe of that ho- 
bour in the camp at Yarmouth, without having tbe 
leut imagination that his general had been his rival, who 
icſented it a litile more, becauſe it was beſtowed on the 
duke who was but a colonel under him, —--—Thus all 
things concurred with the duke of Monmcuth's ambi- 


non, as ſoon as prince Rupert was out of favour, and 


the duke of York out of capacity, by reaſon of the late 
teſt for papiſts. —— The firſt ſtep of the duke of Mon- 
mouth's riſing to authority in the army, was his being 
entruſted with the care, though not the command of it, 
which the lord Arlington conſented to, both in friendſhip 
to him, and for his own eaſe, but orders paſſed through 
the duke's hands, —— The ſecond advance he made 

1 T Was 


Ea 


was the king's ſending his commands to every color 
that they ſhould obey all directions that came from the 


of his crown, and the other his life on a ſcaffold, © 


"mained in command after the peace, when all the ney 
colonels were diſbanded. This made thoſe two dukg 
think of him ſoon after for commanding the firlt regs 
ment of foot-guards, and deſigned the king ſhould by 
* colonel Ruſſel out of it for that purpoſe, having befor 
" prevailed with the lord Craven to let him come over hy 
"head, who commanded the ſecond regiment, but jul 
while this was ſettling, the duke of Monmouth, who 


with the duke of Buckingham, for an unlucky Giſcovey 


was deſigned for the duke of Buckingham, and foreſet 
ing that then his own would become void, and perhaps 
de given to the duke, he propoſed the earl of Offory fi 
that, againſt whom there could be no objection: f 


* 


: 
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duke of Monmouth, This wanted but the formality 
a commiſſion to make him an abſolute general. 
now an accident fell out, for notwithſtanding the 


great intimacy between the duke of York and his n 4 
phe w, ſuch a firm one, that even a direct contrary in 1 


tereſt was unable to weaken ; yet a little inconſtaney y 
one of their miſtreſſes, though in favour of a third pe 
ſon, was the accidental ye. of ſuch a diviſion betweg 
them as never ceaſed till it coſt one of them the hazu 


At the return of the army from Yarmouth, the Holland 
regiment was given to the duke of Buckingham, and 
was joined to another he had raiſed, by which he nf 


was ever engaged in ſome amour, fell into great ang 


that made a great noiſe in the court at that time. 
He had always great temper, and therefore offered u 
affront on the ſpot, but wanted not the cunning to mt: 
venge himſelf a better way, by privately obtaining a pid 
miſe of the king to let him have that command whit 


ſtopping up his way in both places. The duke of York 
having openly made them friends, ſuſpected no ſuch ar 


tifice, as he found him but too capable of afterwards us 

a much greater matter; Accordingly, he thought it tint ke 

to move the King about that alteration in the guard. 
＋ | no: 
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2t in the leaſt apprehending a repulſe, (for the king» 
pugh of more wit than thoſe that influenced him, had 
hat foible of his family, to be eaſily impoſed on), bur 
ie king aſſured his brother, that never dreaming of 
us his propoſal he was engaged already; that it was 
another of his very great friends; and then naming 
m, wondered at his being no ſooner acquainted with 
— — The duke of York, with great reſentment, pre- 
ly told this to the duke of Buckingham, wondering 
t an alteration ſhould be reſolved on in two of the 
elt commands in the army, without his being firſt ac- 
lwainted with it. It was natural for a man who had 
ſt his pretenſions, not to leſſen his concern in the duke 
f York ; and therefore Buckingham, who during the 
Ne of Monmouth's quarrel to him had often try'd in 
in to ſhake his intereſt with the prince, was reſolved- 
ot to loſe ſo fair an opportunity to part them for ever, 
He therefore told him of how little importance Eis own 
are_in that buſineſs was, and that he found himſelf 
nply recompenced by his being ſo much concerned a- 
out it; but he expreſſed himſolf extremely troubled at 
wther part of this affair, which he ſaid gave him a 
ange fort of ſuſpicion, The duke could not fail to in. 
ure what it was, and with a ſeeming reluQance the D. 


"I Buckingham explained it.--That the D. of Mbnmouth's 
m wn command of the horſe life-guard, was better than 
„ 2/204! Ruſſel's regiment of foot, both for honour and 
* rofit; and therefore he would hardly change it thus 


thout ſome ill deſign, to which twenty four companies 
foot · might be more of uſe than a ſingle troop of horſe, 
That the diſappointing him could not be his only 
im, fince he might have had that ſatisfaction, as well 
dy getting the earl of Offory into that regiment, with- 
but taking it himſelf, by leaving a better poſt for it. 
$ the duke of York grew warm at this, he engaged 
im more, by freely quitting his own pretenſions, if 


o s highnefs could find a truſty man for it, whom the 
rds, ike of Monmouth could have no pretence to oppoſe, - 
adt Ahe did hiq on account of their quarrel ; repreſenting . 


I -3 : it 
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it to be a poſt of ſuch conſequence, that one day, per. 
haps, no leſs a thing than the crown of England might 
depend on it,--— The duke of York accepted kindly 
the laying down his pretenſions, and ** ſome 0. 
thers for that command, but to no purpoſe, for the king 
reproached him with oppoſing a thing ſettled between 
himfelf and his ſon; upon which thoroughly chaffed, he 
tried a little with the lord Arlington, the duke of Mon- 
mouth's great adviſer, and gave him to underſtand, that 
if the duke of Monmouth would not deſiſt from preſſing 
it any farther, he muſt loſe his friendſhip, which had 
been ſo uſeful to him, and conſequently pay too dear a 

© >» . . . . . 
price for what was a trifle in compariſon with it: To 
which that dextrous miniſter replied ſomething haugh- 
- tily, That the duke. of Monmouth could not need the 
favour of his highneſs, more than his highneſs need: 
ed the king's, which he might hazard ts leſſen by thu 
croſſing his inclination for ſo beloved a fon. 
With this ſurpriſing anſwer ſrom a ſecretary of ſtate, 
the duke grew more concerned than ever, and at laſt 
was driven on the only expedient now left, to ſecure 
that employment in ſafe hands, which ſerved in the next 
place to ſatisfy tbe revenge of the duke of Buckingham 
in keeping the duke of Monmouth out of it, to that end 
the duke e kingham adviſed him to ſend immediately 
for colonel Ruſſel who was very covetous, and by any 
means whatſoever, that is, any money, to charm him 
out of his reſolution to fell his command, which the 
king was ſo far from impoſing on any ancient officer of 
ſuch merit and quality, that he kindly aſſured him that 
no ſuch change had ever been thought of, if Mr Ruſſel him- 
ſelf had not aſked the favour of ſelling his command for 
the good of his heir, What paſſed between the duke of 
York and col. Ruſſel is not hard to gueſs, for the latter 
kept his command, by pretending to the king that when 
it came to the point, he could not find in his heart to 
uit the ſervice, and deſired to die in it, But upon all 
this matter followed ſuch animoſity between thoſe two 
princes- the dukes of York and Monmouth, as will ſerve 
" & A ts 
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to fill our annals with the fatal effects of it, while this 
fr(t occaſion of their breach is not ſo much as mention- 
ed. The turns at court are ſuch, that, after all this bu- 
ſtle and competition between them about this regiment 
of guards, a third perſon not then thought of for ſuch 
a command, hor ſo much as in the army, luckily got ir 
from them both, by the duke of York's being abſent in 
Scotland, and Ruſſel's quitting his intereſt on account of 
the popiſh plot, and ſo renewing his deſire to ſell, 
The D. of Monmouth was at that time in ſuch disfavour, 
as to have his government of Hull and lord lieutenancy 
of Yorkſhire given to the duke of Buckingham, which 
with the old regiment he had before, was already more 
than, being ſo young, he could reaſonably pretend to, 
The king therefore, at laſt, bought that command of 
colonel Ruſſel, for his other ſon the duke of Grafton, 


Moliere, the great Comic-poet of France, was e- 
ſteem'd an excellent actor. He died in performing the 


part of the Hypochondriac in a comedy of his own writ- 


ing called, Le Malade Imaginaire (which is a part of a 
comedy in England called the Mother-in-law), on the 
17th of Feb. 1679, in his grand Climacteric. The arch- 
biſhop of Paris would not allow his body to be inhum' d 
in conſecrated ground, which the king being inform - 
ed of, ſent for the archbiſhop, and expoſtulated with 
him ; but he was an obſtinate churchman, and would 
not willingly condeſcend to his majeſty's perſuafions. 
The king finding him unwilling to comply, deſired to 
know how many feet deep the Holy Ground reached ? 
The biſhop reply'd, About eight. - Well, replied" the 
king, I find there is no getting the better of your ſeru- 
ples ; therefore let his grave be dug twelve feet, that's 
four below. your conſecrated ground, and let them bury 
bim there, The archbiſhop was obliged to comply; 
for Lewis the XIVth would be obeyed, 


Mr Figg, the prize fighter, uſed to fay, he had not 
bought a ſhirt for more than twenty years, but had {1d 
ſome dozens. It was his method, when he fought in 
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his amphitheatre (his ſtage bearing that ſuperb title); 
to ſend round to a ſelect number of his ſcholars to bor- 

row a ſhit for the enſuing combat, and ſeldom failed of 
half a dozen of fuperfine Holland from his prime pupils, 
(moſt of the young nobility and gentry making it part of 
their education to march under lis warlike banner), 

This champion was generally congqueror, though his 
ſhirt ſeldom failed of gaining a cut from his enemy, and 
ſometimes his fleſh, though I think he never received 

any dangerous wound.. Moſt of his ſcholars were at 
every battle, and were ſure to exult at their great ma- 
ſter's victories, every perſon ſuppoſing he ſaw the wounds 
his ſhirt received. Mr Figg took his opportunity to in- 

form his lenders of linen, of the chaſms their ſhirts re. 

ceived, with a promiſe to ſend them home. But, ſaid: 


the ingenious, courageous Figg, I ſeldom received any 


ether anſwer, than, Damn you, keep it. 


0 Mr Joſeph Trefuſis, who was the original Traplanu 


in Love for Love, and a well-eſteemed low comedian 
(a theatrical term to diſtinguiſh that branch from the 
genteel); was famous alſo for dancing an aukward 
country clown, He was an experienced angler : and as 
he was fiſhing by the Liffy fide, ſome friends of his 
were going in a boat in order to embark for England, 
Jee ſeeing them, called to them to take him in, that he 
might Tee them ſafe on board, He gave his fiſhing rod to 
a friend on ſhore, to take care of it till his return; but 


Joe, it ſeems, was prevailed on by his companions to- , 


make the journey to London with them, with his fiſhing. 
cloaths upon his back, not a ſecond ſhirt, and but ſeven 
ſhillings in his pocket, His companions left him at 
London, and Mr Wilks found him gazing at the dial 
in the ſquare of Covent-Garden. He hardly knew him 


at firſt (as Mr Wilks faid) but by his particular gait, 


which was beyond imitation, When he aſked how he 
came there, and in that pickle ; Hum! ha ! why faith, 


Bobby, replied Joe, I only came from Dublin to ſee 


what it was o clocl at Covent. Carden. 5 
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Having mentioned Joe Trefuſis, we ſhall add a fer 
particulars concerning that merry player, collected chief- 
ly from his acquaintance, Joe was reputed the natural 
ſon of Oliver Cromwell; but did not ſeem to have any 
reſemblance of features with his father, if we may judge 
by the pictures and gravings of the protector: Joe had 
long chin, and naturally a moſt conſummate fooliſh 
face, by nature formed for ſuitable characters; yet a 
perſon of infinite humour, and ſhrewd conceits; with a 
ſarticular tone of voice and manner, that gave a double 
latis faction to what he ſaid. Adhering ſtrictly to ho- 
neſty;. without guile or falſhood ; which, we ſuppoſe, 
he inherited from his mother, he acquired the appella- 
tive, from all that knew him, of Honeſt Zoe ! a chatac- 
ter he bore with juſtice. Joe, by the following account 
of himſelf, muſt have been very young on the ſtage. 
He entered a volunteer on board the fhip where the D, 
of Vork commanded: in the channel, in that memorable 
ſea-engagement with the Dutch fleet, commanded (he 
uſed to ſay) by Van Tromp, in the year 1673. When 
the preparations were making for the battle, joe, tho? 
2 volunteer, confeſſed, fear began to invade bim; but, 
when the man at the topmaſt-head cry'd, a fail ! then, 
two ſail! and after, Zounds, a: whole wood ! joeꝰs ter - 
rors augmented : but his fears came to the full height, 
when a ſailor aſſced him, 1f he had not performed on ibe 
ſtage? Joe'reply'd in the affirmative. Why then, re- 
ply'd the blunt tar, to-morrow, if you are not killed the 
firſt broadfide, by G—d you will ſee the deepeſt and 
bleadie/t tragedy you ever faw in your life.——- Joe was 


ſo inimitable in dancing the clown, that general Ingolds - 1 8 


by on ſeeing him perform one evening ſent, him five: 
guineas from the box where he ſat. Joe\drefſed him« 
ſelf next day. and went to the caſtle to return thanks. 
The general Was hard to be perſuaded it was the ſame: 
perſon; but Joe ſoon convinced him, by ſaying, Iſe the 
wry' mon, an't pleaſe your Ex · cell. en · cy: and, at the 
fame time, twirling his hat, as he did in the dance, with 
r 
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am convinc'd, replied the general laughing, and thy Ur! 
falt not ſhow ſuch a face for 29 here —.—80 g ; 
Joe five guineas more z which ſo well pleaſed him, ta of 
he paid his compliments in his aukward, clowviſh mari * 


ner, and, a Shakeſpear ſays, NOR on a roar, . 
Charles Hulet the Player, about the year 17 10, vn * 

put prentice to a bookſeller. By reading of plays in hi 

maſter's ſhop, he uſed to repeat ſpeeches in the kitchen, 1 


in the evening, to the deſtruction of many a chair, 
_ Which he ſubſtituted in the room of real perſons in the 
drama, One night as he was repeating the part d 
Alexander, with his wooden 5 of Clytuz, 
(an elbow chair) and coming to the ſpeech where the ol 
general is to be killed, this young mock. Alexander 
ſaatched a poker inſtead of a javelin, and threw it with 
ſuch ſtrength againſt poor Clytus that the chair was kill 
ed upon the ſpot, and lay mangled on the floor. The 
death of Clytus made a monſtrous noife, which diſturb. 
ed the maſter in the parlour, who called out to know 
the reaſon ; and was anſwered by the cook below, NM. 
thing, Sir, but that Alexander has killed Clytus, 


Mr Curll was a perſon of extraordinary talents, very 
Pleaſing in (converſation, and could extract gold from 
dirt. He had the art of forming a title to a book be- 

| _ yond the reſt of the craft, or even the authors them- 
ſelves. We have forgot how he came to {tumble over 
Mr Pope; for Mr Curll was a little purblind, and lol 
his fight ſome years before his death, But Mr Pope, 
in revenge, invited him to a tavern, under the colour of 
friendſhip > Sack being a favourite liquor with Mr Curl, 
this great poct had a draught prepared in an antimonial 
cup, which the unſuſpecting bookſeller _ drank 
off to the health of his good friend Mr Pope. But the 


operation began to work before he could reach his own 

houſe, with ſuch violent motions, that the intended 
Farce was near ending in the Tragedy of Mt Edmund 
Gurll's death, The next day, to complete his mig 
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5 Mr Pope publiſhed a humourous account of the murder 


of Mr Curll by poiſon, But this poet and bookſeller, 
10 their deaths, declared fell war againſt each other; 
and though the latter might be put to his ſhifts ſame- 
times, yet he often found means to gall his kibe., Pope, 
in his Dunciackh has made Curll a demi-bero, and has 
flthily bedaubed with him honours, 


In the laſt year of the reign of queen Anne, the com- 
pany of players at Dublin went down in the ſummer 
ſeaſon to play at Corke, One evening Mr Evans, the 
maſter, was invited by ſome officers of a regiment then 
on duty in that city, to a tavern; many healths were 
propoſed, and went round without reluctance; when it 
came to Mr Evans' turn, he propoſed the health of her 
majeſty queen Anne, which ſo much diſguſted one of the 
company (though cloathed in the livery of his royal 
miſtreſs), that he ran down ſtairs, and ſent up a drawer 
to whiſper Mr Evans; who immediately put on his 
ſword, and went after him, without taking the leaſt no- 
tice to the company. He found his antagoniſt in a room 
in the paſſage of the tavern, with the door half open, 
who courageouſly made a thruſt at Mr Evans, which he 
pat by with his left hand; at this Mr Evans drew, 
thruſt the door wide open, entered; and ſoon drove his 
oppoſer out to the paſſage, where - he diſarmed the 
doughty hero, before the company above ſtairs knew - 
any thing of the matter. The reſt of the military gen- 
tlemen expreſſed an abhorrence of the treatment Mr E- 
vans received, and, ſeemingly reconciled them on the 
ſpot ; but, notwithſtanding, when the company return- 
ed to Dublin, the perſon who ſent the challenge up- ſtairs 
at Corke, being then returned alſo, told his own ſtory in 
ſuch a manner, that ſeveral warm gentlemen of the ar- 
my were made to believe, that Maſter Evans had af-- 
fronted the whole military body; and when the poor 
ſuppoſed culprit came to his buſineſs of the theatre, their 
clamour in the audience, was ſo great, that the houſe 


was amid. and no play to be aft vill Mr Evans. 
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had aſked public pardon upon the ſtage; His high ſpiri and | 
was with great difficulty, brought to ſubmit z but at 


laſt he conſemed. The play was, The Rival Queens — 
on, the death of Alexander the Great ; the part of A. od 
lexander.to be acted by the Delinquent, He came to | 
aſk pardon before the curtain; when he ddreſſed the . 
audience, one Smart, from the pit, cried out, Auel, i 
you raſcal! Evans, then collected in himſelf, replied, 4 
in · the ſame tone of voice. Ne, you raſcal, L' kneel tr whit 
none but God and my Queen! A dangerous paryoxiſm,. WM beat 
at ſuch a criſis, However, as there were many worthy MW exp 
gentlemen of the army who knew the whole affair, the all 4 
new raiſed clamour ceaſed, and the Play went through WW ,:, 
without any moleſtation. ; | OF 
Mr Betterton, the Tragedian, almoſt every body has oy 


heard of; but there is one circumſtance of his life, and ed 
chat a very material one, Which is but little known, 


This gentleman's character in private life was extremely = 
fair, and his company very agreeable; he had abun- thi 
dance of friends at all ends of the town, but more eſpe- - 
cially in the city. Amongſt theſe there wav one —— bo 

. a merchant of great reputation, and. of conſiderable fer- 1 
tune, who not only honoured him with his favour and * 
protection, but entered with him alſo into the ſtricteſt hi 
intimacy and friendſhip This gentleman, in the year Ja 
1692, was concerned in an adventure to the Eaſt-Indies,. | 
upon the footing then allowed by the company's char - g 
ter. The veſſels ſo employed were ſtiled Iaterlopers. * 

| The proſpect of ſucceſs was great; the gain unuſually A 
high; and this induced Mr Betterton, to whom his fr 
friend offered any ſhare in this bulineſs that. he pleaſed, a 

to think of ſo large a ſum as 8080 l. but it was not for 4 
himfelf, for he had no ſuch ſum in his, power; and F 
whoever conſiders the ſituation of the ſtage at that time, j 
will need no other argument to convince him of it; yet 1 
he bad another friend whom he was willing to oblige; ; 


which was the famous Dr Radcliffe; ſo, Mr Betterton 
Advanced ſome what more than 20009: A 
4 | FO) 
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this one act, paid his juſt debts, obliged a woman who 
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and the Doctor made it up 80001. The veſſel ſailed 
to the Eaſt- Indies, and made as proſperous a voyage as 
thoſe who were concerned in her could wiſh ; and the 
war with France being then very warm, the captain very 
prudently came home north about, and arrived ſafe- 
ly in Ireland ; but whether obliged by the orders of 
his owners, or elated by his ſucceſs hitherto ; ſo it 
was, that in his paſſage from Ireland he was taken by 
the French. His cargo was worth upwards of 1 20, oool. 
which ruined Mr Betterton, and broke the fortune and 


heart of his friend in the city. As for Dr Radcliffe, he 


expreſſed a great concern for- Mr Betterton, and none at 
all for himſelf. It it, ſaid the Doctor wittily, only trot- * 
ting up ſome hundred pair of ſtairs more, and things, 


will be with me as they were. The gentleman in the 


city left behind him an only daughter, whom Mr Bet- 

terton took home, edycated with all the care, and treat- 
ed with all the tenderneſs of a parent, till ſhe thapghr 
fit to marry herſelf to Mr Bowman the Player, who'is 
but lately dead, Mr Betterton never wholly recovered 
this ſtroke of ill: fortune, though in his decline of life he 
was enabled to retire from the flage, by the annual 
bounty of the town, who in gratitude tor titty years ſer- 
vice for their entertainment made him up a good 5601. 
a year at · his benefit, He reſided chiefly at Reading in 
his latter years, where he was honoured and relpMed 
like the prince he had ſo often and fo juſtly perſongted. 


Mr Wycherly, the celebrated comic Poet, had ma- 
ny extravagant humours, as well as many extraordinary 


flights of wit and fancy; among the former was his re- 


ſolution never to marry till his life was deſpaired of, 
which he uſed 10 tell in the gaiety of converſation to all 
his acquaintance. Accordingly, a few days before his 
death he underwent the ceremony, and joined together 
thoſe two ſacraments, as Pope expreſſes it, which wiſe- 
men fay ſhould be the laſt we receive. The old man 
then lay down: ſatisfied in his conſcience of having, by 


(be 
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(he was told) had merit, and ſhewn an heroic reſen 
ment of the ill uſage of his next heir, Some hundre 
pounds which he had with this lady diſcharged thok 
| "debts, a jointure of 400 l. a year made her a recon. 
pence; and the nephew that had uſed him ſo ill he lefty 
comfort himſelf, as well as he could, with the miſerz. 
ble remains of a mortgaged eſtate. The evening befor 
he died, he called his young wife to the bed ſide, a0 
earneſtly intreated her not to deny him one requeſt, the 
laſt he ſhould make, Upon her affurances of conſenting 
10 it, he told her, My dear, it it only this ; that fog 
will never-marry an old man again, Such a {troke 
as this from a dying man, veriſies the juſtice of Mr Pope 
+ ubſervation, that ſickne ſs, which often deſtroys both wi 
and wiſdom, yet ſeldom. has the power to remove tha 
talent which the world calls Humour. 


Mr Pope, when moſt of his intimate friends were ab. 
ſent from Town, took that opportunity to ſpend a fey 
weeks at Oxford, where meeting with Dr Clark, there 
grew immediately between them a deſire of each other 
company. Dr Clark was a great ſcholar, a man of great 
penetration, much ſpeculation, a philoſopher, and 2 
lover of free debate and enquiry, having a propenſity to 
argument, and never declining, in an amicable, cou 
manner, to enter into controverſy ; he therefore pro 
.poſed to himſelf vaſt pleaſure in diſcourſing with Nr 
- Pope concerning the proofs of his religion, and why he 
aſſented to the unreaſonable injunctions and traditions 
of the Romiſh church, in oppoſition to the ſcriptures, u 
his own intereſt, and the more valuable deciſion of res 
. fon; but in this Dr Clark was altogether miſtaken, for 
once when he hinted, though but at a diſtance, his har- 
ing ſuch a deſire, Mr Pope underſtood it and ſaid, y 
reverend friend, Dr Clark, it is but a litile while | 
can enjoy your improving company here in Oxford, which 
ue will not ſo miſpend, as it would be doing, ſhould we 
let it paſt in talking of divinity, neither would there le 
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time for either FA us half to explain ourſelves, and at 
lajt you would be Proteſtant Clark, and I Papiſi Pope. 


Every body js deſirous of knowing he little private 
circumſtances that commonly give a beginning to great 
and public works; this obſcrvation I am perſuaded, will 
hold good in the hterary world, as well as in the poli- 
tical ; and therefore the motives that produced the war 
of the Dunces, as it was at firit called, cannot fail of giv- 
ng pleaſure in the recital, When Dr Swift and Mr Pope 
thought proper, for reaſons ſpecified in the preface to 
their miſcgllanies, to publith ſuch little pieces of theirs 
as had caſually got abroad, there was added to them 
the treatiſe of the Bathos, or the art of finking in poetry. 
It happened that in one chapter of this piece, the ſe- 
reral ſpecies of bad poets were ranged into claſſes, to 
which were prefixed almoſt all the letters of the alpha- 
bet (the greuteſt part of them at random) but ſuch was 
the namber of poets eminent in that art, that ſome one 
er other took every leiter to himſelf : all fell into ſo 
rioſent a fury, that for half a year, or more, the com- 
mon news papers (in molt of which they had ſome pro- 
perty, as being hired writers) were filled with the moſt 
abafive falſhoods and ſcurrilities they could poſſibly de- 
viſe, A liberty no way to be wondered at in thoſe peo- 
ple, and in thoſe papers, that, for many years during 
ide uncontroulable liberty of the preſs, had aſperſed al- 
moſt all the great characters of the age; and this with 
impunity, their own perſons and names being utte:ly ſe. 
eret and obſcure. This gave Mr Pope the thought, 
that he had*now an opportunity of doing good, by de- 
teQing and dragging into light theſe common enemies of 
mankind ; fince to invalidate this univerſal ſlander, jr 
ſafficed to ſhew what contemptible men were the au- 
thors of it. He was not without hopes, that by mani- 
ſeſting the dulneſs of thoſe who had only malice to 
recommend them, either the bookſellers would not find 
their account · in employing them Or tho men themſelves 
when diſcovered, want courage to proceed in ſo _ | 
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ful an occupation, This it was that gave birth to the 
Dunciad, and he thought it an happineſs, that by the 
late flood of ſlander on 1 himſelf, he had acquired ſuch a 
peculiar right or their names as was neceſſary to this 
deſign, On the 12th of March 1729, at St James's 
that poem was preſented to the king and queen (who 
had before been pleaſed to read it) by the right honour. 
able Sir Robert Walpole : and ſome days after the 
whole impreſſion was taken and diſperſed by ſeveral 
noblemen and perſons of the firſt diſtinction. It is cer. 
tainly a true obſervation, that no people are ſo impatient 
cenſure as thaſe who are the greateſt ſlanderers; 
which was wonderfully exemplified on this occaſion, On 
the day the book was firſt vended, a crowd of authorg 
beſieged the ſhop intreaties, advices, threats of lay, 
and battery, nay cries of treaſon were all employed to 
hinder the coming out of the Dunciad : on the other 
ſide, the bookſcllers and hawkers made as great efforts to 
procure it, What could a few poor authors do againſt fo 
great a majority as the public ? there was no ſtopping a 
- rorrent with a finger, ſo out it came. Many ludicrous 
QAtcumſtances attended it; the Dunces (for by this name 
they were called) held weekly clubs to conſult of hoſti 
lities againſt the author; one wrote in a letter to a great 
miniſter, that Mr Pope was the greateſt enemy the go- 
vermnent had; and another brought bis image in clay, 
to execute him in eſſigy; with which ſad ſort of ſatisfac- 
tions the gentlemen were a little comforted, Some falle 


editions of the book having an owl in their frontice- 


piece; the true one, to diſtinguiſh it, fixed in its ſtead 

an aſs laden with authors. Then another ſurreptitious 
one being printed with the ſame aſs, the new edition in 
octavo returned for diſtinction to the owl again. Hence 
aroſe a great conteſt of bookſellers againſt bookſellers, 
and advertiſements againſt advertiſements ;. for ſome re- 
commending the edition of the Owl, and others the e- 
dition of the Aſs ; by which names they came to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed, to the great honour alſo of the gentlemen of 
the Dunciad. 


Mr 
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Mr Jervas was a famous painter, and known to Sir 


Godfrey Kneller, though not much applauded by him, 


as it is the common failing of mankind, not willingly to 
allo much of that excellence to another, which we 
could with the world to believe was wholly centered mm 
ourſelves, Whoever obſerves, however, any of the 
portraits. painted by Mr Jervas, will fee a certain ex- 
prelſion, with a livelineſs in the caſt of the face or coun- 
tenance, that convinces in a manner, without ſeeing the 
originals, that they are reſemblances of real life; nor. 
the mere picture of the painter's hand, but of the idea 
the object ſixed upon his mind, He once drew the picture 
of a lady of quality, who returned it upon his hands, 
2s not thinking it ſo bandſome as the herſelf was; and 
he painted another portrait of her, with which ſhe was 
exceedingly pleaſed, for it was indeed very beautiful 
Mr Jervas confeſſed, that except the colour of the hair, 
and a few touches to reflect ſome reſemblance, he had 
taken it from one of his own pictures of the dutcheſs of 
Bridgewater, one of the duke of Marlborough's daugh- 
ters, and elleemed at that time a finiſhed beauty. A 
litle while after, the firſt mentioned lady dying, her huſ- 
band being deſirous of having a true likeneſs of her, 
purchaſed that firſt painted by Mr Jervas, and gave him 
ten guineas more than the counteſs was to have girca 
for it in her life-time, | 


When the Eſc on Man was firſt publiſhed, it came 
out in parts, and without a name. A little after the 
appearance of the firſt, Mr Morris, who has attempted 
ſome things in the poetical way, particularly a piece for 
muſic, which was performed in private before ſome of 
the royal family, accidentally paid a viſit to Mr Pope, 
who after the firſt civilities were over, enquired of him, 
what news there was in the learned world ; and what 
new pieces were brought to light? Morris replied, that 
there was little or nothing; or at leaſt little or nothing 
worth notice: that there was indeed a fhing come out 
called, a Eſay en Man, the firlt Epiſtle, threatening 
FTE 4 | 


more, 
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more, for he bad read it, and it was a moſt abominahly 
piece of ſtuff, ſhocking poetry, unſuffei able philoſophy, 
no coherence, no connection at all. V had thought, 
continued he, that you had not ſeen it, I would hay 
brought it auitb me. Upon this, Mr Pope very frank 
told him, that he had ſeen it before it went to preſs, fu 
it was his own writing, a work of years, and the poetr 
fuch as he thought preper for the expreſſion of the ſub 
Jed ; on which fide, he did not imagine it would eve 
bave been attacked, eſpecially by any pretending to know 
ledge in the harmony of numbers. This was like a cl 
of thunder to the miſtaken bard : he reached his hat, 
and with a bluſh and a bow, took his leave of Mr Pope, 
and never more ventured to ſhew his unlucky face ther 


again. 


Dr Whire Kennet, afterwards bp. of Peterborougb, 
whoſe character is well known, had one indigr:icy ſhew 
him that could ſcarce be born by any man, without 
ſome kind of emotion and concern, namely, the Altar 
piece at White-chapel, contrived by Dr Welton (after- 
wards a profeſs'd non-juror, if not ſomething worſe) to 
expoſe the then dean of Peterborough In this altar 
piece, or painting, which was intended for a repreſen- 
tation of Chriſt and his twelve apoſtles, eating the Pal- 
Tover and the laſt ſupper, Judas, the traitor, was drawn 
* fire in an elbow-chair, dreſſed in a black garment, 
between a gown and a cloak, with a black ſcarf and: 
White band, and a ſhort wig, and a mark in his forehead 
between a lock and a patch, and with ſo much of the 
© countenance of Dr Kennet, that under it, in effect, was 
written, The Dean the Traitor. It was generally faid, 
that the original ſketch was for a biſhop under Welton's 
diſpleaſure ; which occaſioned the elbow chair, hut 
the fears of a 7 magnatum riſing before the 
painter's eyes, leave was given to drop the biſhop, and 


make the dean ; which he did as well as he could, 
Multitudes of people came daily to the church, to ad- 
mire the meaning of the ſight. And, under our unbap- 
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py diviſions,  —_— have been expected, that one 
fide, at leaſt, would have been pleaſed with the witti- 
neſs of this fancy, But it was generally abhorred and 
deteſted by every body; as being not only rude and in- 
kl} decent, but conſidering the place and perſons, even as 
„ /a i atheiſtical and diabolical. And i what could be 
ver more ſhocking and ſurpriſing, than to ſee a fooliſh, and 
really a blaſphemous picture ſet up in the preſence of 
ever God, and in the face of the congregation, to repreſent a 
vow WM neighbour, a brother, a fellow-preſbyter of the church 
cy of England, as a traitor to their common Saviour? 
hat, WY What monſtrous impiety for one clergyman to libel an- 
ope, WM other juſt over the altar, or table of the Lord, whergon 
hen MW that very man was to conſecrate a bleſſing, and to ad- 
miniſter the communion of it, in peace and charity? In 
that, it was eſteemed ſo inſolent a contempt of all that 
was ſacred, ſach an abomination to every bne of con- 
ſcience or common ſenſe, that upon the complaint of 
others (for the dean himſelf never ſaw it, or ſeemed to 
regard it) the biſhop of London obliged thoſe that ſet it 
up, to take it down, and remove ſo great a ſcandal from 
the church of God. 


Dr Adamſon, afterwards archbiſhop of St Andrews 
in Scotland, was one of thoſe clergymen, who when un- 
provided for, are continually railing againſt church-dig- 
nities, pluralities, and fo forth: he is ſaid to have been 
2 baker's ſon at Perth, and to have aſbſted at the firlt ge- 
neral aſſembly of the kirk of Scotland, in 1560. After 
this, having deſerted his miniſtry, he went over to 
France to ſtudy the laws; but upon his return, he be- 
took himſelf again to his firſt profeſſion, and being 
baulked of the archbiſhopric of St Andrews, in the 
month of February, 1572, he preached at the old ca- 
be thedral there, and in his ſermon told the people that 
D Were were three ſorts of Biſhops; my Lord Biſhop ; my 
j Lord's Biſhop ; and the Lord's Biſhep. My Lord Bi- 
? Hep, in the time of popery. My Lord's Biſhep, 
is row, when my lord getteth the Fat of the beneſice, 
and the biſhop ſueth for a por:ion out of the benefice to 
J wt U 3 mal e 
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y malte my lotd's right fore: and, the Lord's Biſhop, is the 


true miniſter of the goſpel, of whom ye aw ken * 
ſcarce ane to be Wet the whole laund. 


le addifon is fo conſiderable a name in the learned 
world, that every thing relatipg wo his riſe in the ſtars, 
where he he uiſe made a very important 6igure, muſt give 
en the reader. Before the year 1504, his merit 
ad no opportunity of being particulatly diſtinguiſhed} 
bur in "ut year, the lord-treaſurer Godolphin happened 
to complain to the lord Halifax, that the duke of Marl. 
borough's victory at Blenheim had nor been celebrated 
in verſe” in the manner it deferved : intimating, that he 


would rake it kindly, if his lordſhip who was the known 


patron of the poets, would name a gentleman” capable 
uf writing upon fo elevated a ſubject. Lord Halifax 
replied with ſome quickneſs, that he was well acquaint- 
ed with ſuch a perfon, but that he would not name 
bim; adding, that he had long ſeen with indignation, 


men of no merit maintained in pomp and luxury, at the 


expente of the publir, while perſons of modeſty, with 
great abilities, languiſhed in obſcurity. The treaſuret 
daid very coolly; that he was ſorry his lordſhip had oc- 
caſion 30 make ſuch an obſervation, and that for the fu- 
ture he would take care to render it Jeſs juſt than i 
might be at prefent ; but that, in the mean time, be 
would pawn his honour, whoever: his lordſhip ſhould 
name, might venture upon this Theme without danger 
of loſing his ume. Lord Halifax thereupon named Mr 
Addiſon, but iuſiſted that the treaſurer himſelf ſhould 
ſend to him, which he promiſed. . Accordingly, he pre- 


vuiled upon Mr Boyle, (afterwards lord Carlton) thes 


chancellor of the exchequer, to go in his name to Mr 
Addiſon, and communicate to him the buſineſs, which 


the did in fo obliging a manner, that he readily entered 


upon the taſk, The lord treaſurer Godolphin ſaw the 

before it was finiſhed, when the authot had writ- 
ten no farther than the 2 ſimile of the Angel, and 
was fo well pleaſed with W * 
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him a commiſſioner of appeals, and ever after continued 
his friend. This poem, entitled the Campaign, was 
afterwards publiſhed, and received with loud and gene- 

ral applauſe, and was indeed ſo excellent, that it muſt 
continue to be admired as long as the victory is remem- 


Mr Denzil Hollis, (afterwards lord Hollis) had been 
one of the commiſſioners employed by the parliament in 
the treaty at Uxbridge; where he had carried on a private 
correſpondence with the king; this could not be kept ſo 
ſecret, but that it got-vent, and ſome of the parliament 
had notice of it. Mr Hollis being afterwards attacked 
in parliament by a contrary party, there wanted nothing 
perfectly to ruin him, but a witneſs to give credit to 
ſuch an accuſation againſt him, Sir Anthony Aſhley 
Cooper they thought fit for their purpoſe ; they doubt- 


ed not but he knew enough of it, 'and they made ſune 2 


that he would not fail to embrace ſuch a fair and un- 

ſought-for opportunity of ruining Mr Holhks, who. had - 
been long his enemy upon a family quarrel, which he 

had carried ſo far, as, by his power in the Houſez to 

hinder him from fitting in the parkament tho' entitled 

to it by a fair election. Upon this preſumption he was 

ſummoned to the Houſe, and being called in, was there 

alked, whether when he was at Ox ford, he knew not, 

or had not heard ſomething concerning Mt Hollis's ſe- 

eret tranſaction with the king at the treaty of Uxbridge. 

To this queſtion he told tbem he could anſwer nothi 

at all; for though poſſibly what he had to ſay would he 
to the clearing of Mr Hollis, yet he could not allow 

himſelf to ſay any thing in the caſe, fince whatever an- 

ſwer he made, it would be a confeſſion. chat if he had 
known any thing to the diſadvantage of Mr Hollis, he 
would have taken that diſſionourable way of doing him 
@ prejudice, and wreak his revenge on a man that Was 
his enemy. Thoſe who had brought him there preſſ- 
ed” bim mightily to declare, but in tain, though 
threats were added gf ſending him to the Tower. He 
22 + 5 per- 
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| thoſe who had depended upon his diſcovery being di- 
appointed, and conſequently very much diſpleaſed, 
moved warmly for his commitment; of which he, wait 
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perſiſting obſtinately ſilent, was bid to withdraw, and 


ing in the lobby, having notice, unmoved expected hu 
doom, though ſeveral of his friends coming out were 
earneſt with him to ſatisfy the Houſe, but he kept firm 
to his reſolution, and found friends enough among the 


ng men of the party that oppoſed Mr Hollis to bring 


im off; who very much applauded the ge of 
his carriage, and ſhewed that action ſo much to deſerre 
the commendation, rather than the cenſure of that af. 
ſembly, that the angry men were aſhamed to inſiſt far. 
ther on it, and ſo dropt the debate. Some days after, 
Mr Hollis came to his lodging, and having in term 
of great acknowledgment and eſteem expreſſed hi 
thanks for his late behaviour in the Houſe with reſpe& 
to him; be replied, that he pretended not thereby ts 
merit any thing of him, or to lay an obligation on him; 
that what he had done auat not out of any conſideration 
of him, but what was due to himſelf, and what la 
ſhout equally have done, bad any other man been con 
cerned in it, and therefore he was perfettly as much at 
liberty as before to live with him as he pleaſed. But 
with all this, he was not ſo ignorant of Mr Hollis: 

worth, nor knew ſo little how to put a juſt value on 
bis friendſhip, as not to receive it as a very great and 
ſenſible favour, if he thought him a perſon worthy o 
whom to beſtow it. Mr Hollis not leſs taken with his 
diſcourſe than what had occaſioned it, gave bim fre 


and repeated aſſurances of his ſincere and hearty fritnd- 
ſhip, - which were received with ſuitable expreſſions, 


And thus an old quarrel between two men of high ſpi- 


.rits and great eſtates, neighbours in the ſame county, 


[ended in a ſound and firm frieadihip, which laſted 1 


Tk Hong as they lived. ' 


| 75 Thomas lord Cromwell was the ſon of a black A 
"at Putney, and was & ſoldier under the duke ws, 
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bon at the ſacking of Rome in the year 1527. While 
he was abroad in a military character, in a very low 
fation, he fell fick, and was unable to follow the ar- 
my; he was obſerved one day by an Italian merchant 
to walk very penſive, and had all the appearance of pe- 
nury and wretchedneſs. The merchant enquired of him 
the place of his birth, ard fortune, and upon converſing 
with Cromwell, was ſo well pleaſed with the account he 
gave of himſelf, that he ſupplied him with money and 
credit to carry him to England, Cromwell afterwards 
made the moſt rapid progreſs in ſtate-preferments ever 
known, Honours were multiplied thick upon him, and 
he came to have the diſpenſing of his ſovereign's bounty. 
It happened, that this Italian merchant's circumſtances 
decayed, and he came to England to ſollicit the pay- 
ment of ſome debts due to him by his correſpondents ; 
who finding him neceſſitous, were diſpoſed to put him 
off, and to take the advantage of his want, to avoid 
payment, This not a little embarraſſed the foreigner, 
who was now in a ſituation forlora enough, As 

vidence would have it, lord Cromwell, then earl of Eſ- 
ſex, riding to court, ſaw this merchant walking with a 
dejected countenance, which put him in mind of his 
former ſituation, He immediately ordered one of his 
attendants to deſire the merchant to come to his houſe. 


His lordſhip aſked the merchant whether he knew him ? 


He anſwered, No, Cromwell then related the circum- 
ſtance of the merchant's relieving a certain Engliſhman ; 


and aſked if he remembred it ? The merchant anſwer- 


ed, that he had always made it his buſineſs to do good, 
but-did not remember that circumſtance, — His lord- 
ſhip then enquired the reaſon of his coming to England; 
and upon the merchant's telling him his ſtory, he fo in- 
tereſted himſelf, as ſoon to procure the payment of all 


his debts. -— Cromwell tt $1 informed the merchanr; 


that he was himſelf the perſon he had thus relieved; 
and for every ducat which the merchant had given him, 


he returned to the value of a hundred, telling him, that 
wis was the payment of his debt. He then made him 
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« miunificent preſent, and aſked him whether he choſe 
to ſettle in England, or return to bis own country} 
The foreigner choſe the latter, and returned. to {peng 
the remainder of his days in competence and quiet, af, 
ter having experienced in lord Eſſex as high an in, 
ſtance of generoſity and gratitude as perhaps ever wa 
knowW Wu. ud i: +4 


Sir Thomas Overbury, whoſe tragical death is te- 
membred, but whoſe ſtory may be partly forgotten, had 
contracted an intimacy, which afterwards grew into 
friendſhip with Sir Robert Carre, a Scotch gentleman, 
a favourite with king James, and afterwards earl of 
Somerſet, Such was the warmth of frieddſhip in which 
theſe two gentlemen lived, that they were inſeparable, 
Carre could enter into no ſcheme, nor purſue any meas 
fares, without the advice and concurrence of Overbury, 
nor could Overbury enjoy any felicity but in the com. 
- pany of him he loved; their friendſhip was the ſubject of 
court converſation, and their genius ſeemed ſo much a. 
like,” chat it was reaſonable to ſuppoſe no breach could 
ever be produced between them; bet ſuch it ſeems i 
the power of woman, ſuch the infuence of beauty, that 
even the ſacred ties of friend{hip are broke aſunder by 
| the magic energy of thoſe ſuperiot charms. Carre fell 
2 in love with lady Frances Howard, daughter to the earl 
8 of Suffolk, and lately divorced from the earl of Eſſex. 
He communicated his paſſion to his friend, who was too 
penetrating not to know that no man could live with 
much comfort, with a woman of the countels's ſtamp, 
| of whoſe morals he had a bad opinion; he inſinuated to 
— _. Carre ſome ſuſpicions, and thoſe well founded, againſt 
4 her honour ; he diſſnaded him with all the warmth of 
the fincereſt friendſhip, to deſiſt from a match that 
would involve him in miſa y, and not to ſuffer his pals 
fon for her beauty to have ſo much ſway over him, as 
te make him ſacrifice his peace to its indulgenoe. Carre, 
who was deſperately in love, forgetting the ties of bo- 
our, as well as friendihip, communicated to 1 
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what Overbury had ſaid of her, and they who have 
read the heart of woman, will be at no loſs to conceive 
what reception ihe gave that unwelcome report. She 
knew, that Carre was immoderately attached to Over. 
bury, that he was directed by his counſel in all things, 
and devoted to his intereſt, d 


Earib has m curſe like love to hatred turn'd, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman ſcorn'd. 


This was Eterally verify'd in the caſe of the counteſs; 
ſhe Jet looſe all che rage of which the was capable againſt 
him, and as-ſhe panted for the conſummation of the 
match between Carre and her, ſhe fo influenced the viſ- 
count that he began to conceive a hatred Lkewiſe to 
Orerbury; and while he was thus fubdued by the 
charms of a wicked woman, he ſeemed to change his na- 


ture, and from the gentle, eaſy, accethble, good na- 


tured man, he formerly appeared, he degenerated into 
the ſullen, vindictive, and implacable. One thing with 
reſpe& to the counteſs ought not to be omitted, Sh& 
was wife of the famous earl of Eſſex, who afterwards 
headed the army of the parliament againſt the kmg, and 
to whom the imputation of impotence was laid. The 
counteſs in order to procure a divorce from her huſband, 


gave it out that though ſhe had been for ſome time in a 
married. ftate, ſhe was yet a virgin, and which it ſeems 


lat very uneaſy upon her. To prove this, a jury of matrons 
were to examine her and give their opinion, whether ſhe 
Was, or was not a virgin: this ſcrutiny the counteſs did 
not care to undergo, and therefore intreated the favour 
that ſhe might. eater maſked to ſave; her bluſhes ; this 
was granted her, and ſhe. took. care to have a yqung la- 
dy provided, of much the fame ſize and exterior ap- 
pearance, who perſonated her, and the jury aſſerted her 
io be an unviolated virgin. This precaution in the 
counteſs, no doubt, diminiſhes ber character, and is a 
arcumſtance not favourable. to her honour ; for if her 
duſband had been really impotent as ſhe pretended, ſhe 
deedeq not have been afraid of the ſearch ; and it 7 
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that ſhe either injured her huſband, by falſely aſperſing 
lim, or that ſhe had violated her honour with other 
men. Burt which ever of theſe cauſes prevailed, had 
the counteſs been wiſe enough, ſhe had no occaſion ts 
fear the coniequences of a ſcrutiny ; for if I am righth 
informed, a jury of old women can no more judge as 
curately wherher a woman has yielded her virginity, 
than they can by examining a dead body, know of What 
diſtemper the deceaſed died; but be that as it may, the 
whole affair is unfavourable to her modeſty; it theyy 
her a woman of irregular paſhons, which poor Sir The 
mas Overbury dearly experienced; for even after the 
counteſs was happy in the embraces of Somerſet, ſhe 
could not forbear the perſecution of Overbury ; ſhe pto- 
cured that Sir Thomas ſhould be nominated by the king 
to go ambaſſador to Ruſſia, a deſtination ſhe knew would 
diſpleaſe him, it being then no better than a kind of ho 
nourable grave; ſhe likewiſe excited earl Somerſet 19 
ſeem again bis friend, and, to adviſe him ſtrongly to re 
fuſe the embaſſy, and at the ſame time inſmuate, that 
if he ſhould, it would only be lying a few weeks in the 
Tower, which to a man well provided in all the te. 
ceſſaries, as well as comforts of life, had no great ter- 
for in it, This expedient Sir Thomas embraced, ad 
abſolutely refuſed to go abroad; upon which, on the 
+ twenty firſt of April, 1613. he was ſent priſoner to the 
Tower, and put under the care of Sir Gervais Veli 

' then lord-lievterant, The counteſs being fo far ſos 
ceſsful, began now to coficeive great hopes of compleat. 
ing her ſcheme of aſſaſſination, and drew over the eul 

of Somerſet her huſband, to her party, and he who 4 
few years before, had obtained the honour of knight: 
hood for Overbary,was now ſo enraged againſt him, that 

he coincided in taking meaſures to murder his friend. 
Sir Gervais Yelvis, who obtained the heutenancy by 80. 
merſet's intereſt, was a creature devoted to his ple 
+ - ſure. He was a needy man, totally deſtitute of any 
principles of honour, and was eaſily prevailed upon tv 
Freund ſcheme for deſtroying poor d 
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fon. Accordingly they conſulted with one Mrs Turner, 
(the ſirſt inventor, fays Winſtanley of that horrid garb of 
yellow ruffs and , and in which garb ſhe was after- 
warde hanged) who having acquaintance with one James 
Franklio, a man who it ſeems was admirably ſitted to be a 
cut- throat, agreed with him to provide that which would 
not kill preſently, but cauſe one to languiſh away by de- 
grees. The lieutenant being engaged in the conſpiracy, 
admits one Weſton, Mrs Turner's man, who under pre- 
tence of waiting on Sir Thomas, was to do the horrid 
deed, The plot being thus formed, and ſucceſs pros 
miſing ſo fair, Franklin buys various poiſons, white arſe- 
nick, mercury · ſablimate, cantharides, red mercury, with 
three or four other deadly ingredients, which he deliver - 
ed to Wellon, with inſtructions how to uſe them 5 who 
put them into his broth and meat, increaſing and diminiſh- 
ing their ſtrength according as he ſaw him affected; be- 
des theſe, the counteſs ſent him by way of preſent, pcĩ - 
ſoned tarts and jellies ; but Overbury being of a ſtrong 
conſtitution, held long out againſt their influence; bis 
body broke out in blotches and blains, which occaſioned 
ide report induſtriouſly propagated by Somerſer, of his 
having died of the French diſeaſe. At laſt they pro- 
cured his death by the application of a poiſoned clyſter, 
by which he next day in painful agonies expired. Thus 
(fays Winſtanley) by the malice of a woman that wor- 
thy knight was murthered, who yet ſtill lives in that 
witty poem of his, entitled, A wife, as is well expreſſ- 
ed by the verſes under bis picture. 

A man's beſt fortune or his worlt's a wife, 

Yet I, that knew no marriage, peace nor rife, 

Live by a good one, by a bad one loft my life, 
At the repreſentation of the Scornſul Ludy, fome 
ago, for the benefit of Mrs Oldfield, many per- 
of diſtinftion were behind the ſcenes. Among o- 
mers, Beau . Fielding came, and being always mighty 
ambitious of ſhewing his fine air and ſhape, as himſelf 
Uce rainly to talk, he 2 c'ofely preſſed ſor vd up- 
en | reel 
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on ſome gentlemen, but in particular, upon Mr Pd. of U 
wood, a barriſtet of Gray's · Inn, and an acquaintance of MW mur 
Mrs Oldfield's. Mr Fulwood being a gentleman d of ii 
quick reſentment, told Fielding he uſed him rudely, uy WM gan! 
on which he laid his hand upon his ſword, but Mr Fu. Acc 
wood "inſtantly drew and gave Fielding a wound d bed 
twelve inches deep in the belly. This putting the audi: WM fro! 
ence in the greateſt conſternation, Mr Fulwood va bim 


with much intreaty perſuaded to leave the place. . «7 
length, out of reſpect to Mrs Oldfield, he did fo, and WM /--* 
went to the theatre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, where the . 
ſame evening the Libertine was acted. Mr Fulwood Wl 't 
went into the pit, and in a very few minutes caſt bis eye ll vit 
on one captain Cuſac, to whom he had an old grudge, ur 
and there demanded ſatis faction. Captain Cufac, with. Wl fg 
out the Jeaſt heſitation obeyed the challenge. They Fr 
went into the fields, and in leſs than half an hour, I ir 
word was brought to Fielding, that My Fulwood was 

killed on the ſpot. n 


Mrs Verbruggen, the famous actreſs who preceded Mn 24 
Oldheld, was daughter to Mr Pereiral, and firſt married Wl da 
to Mr Mountfort, who was killed by lord Mohun. One e. 
remarkable particular in this lady's ſtory, deſerves w yi 
be taken notice of, Her father, old Percival, had the ga 
misfortune to be drawn into the aſſaſſination- plot againſt W ch. 

king William, and received ſentence of death on the ve: br 
ry ſame night that the news of her huſband's murder WW 16 
was communicated to her, Under this moſt unparal- be 
lel'd affliction ſhe was introduced to queen Mary, who WW co 
being, as ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, ſtruck to the heart up- h; 
on receiving Mrs Mountfort's petition, immediately fo 
granted all that was in her power, a remiſſion of her fa. 4 
ther's execution, and afterwards was graciouſly pleaſed Wl « 
to procure a mitigation of his ſentence, which was chang- 
ed to that of karg. But We Peng being — 

by his long impriſonment, fell ill the ro 
r 


It & recorded to the honour of the famous doke of 
Orleans, who was regent of France during the * 
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of che preſent king, that when a gentleman was hired to 
murder him, and he by his ſpies procgred intelligence 
of it, inſtead of endeavouring to defeat the defign, he 
gave orders that the man ſhould be admitted to him, 
Accordingly he was ſuffered to paſs into the duke's 
bedchamber one morning early on pretence of bulineſs 
from the queen, As ſoon as the duke caſt his eyes on 
bim, he ſpake thus; I know thy bu/ineſs, friend: thou 
art ſent to take away my life. What hurt have I done 
thee ? It is now in my power, with a word, to have thee 
cut in pieces before my face. But I pardon thee; go 
thy way and ſee my face no more. The gentleman ſtung 
with his own guilt, and aſtoniſhed at the excellent na- 
ture of this prince, fell on his knees, confeſſed his de- 
ſign, and who employed him; but fearing to tarry in 
France, he immediately departed the kingdom, and en- 
tered himſelf into the ſervice of the Spaniſh king, 


Mr Addiſon in one of his papers, has expreſſed his 
approbation of a medal which was ſtruck by queen Eli- 
zabeth, a little after the defeat of the invincible Arma- 
da, to perpetuate the memory of that extraordinary e- 


who were the enemies of that great princeſs, to dero- 
gate from her glory, aſcribed the ruin of their fleet ra- 
ther to the violence of ſtorms and tempeſts, than to the 


looking upon this as a diminution of her honour, valued 
herſelf upon ſuch a ſignal favour of providence, and ac- 
cordingly on the reverſe of the medal above mentioned, 
has repreſented a fleet beaten by a tempeſt, and falling 
foul upon one another, with that religious inſcription, 


end they were ſcattered. 
"Dr ew. che learned divine and mathemailio, in 


king Charles 11d's time, was no leſs remarkable for his 
natural courage and humanity, than for the other extra- 
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vent. It is well known how the king of Spain and others, 


bravery of the Engliſh, Queen Elizabeth, inſtead of 
Mavit Deus & diſſipantur. He blew with his wind, 


ordinary faculties of his mind, all which were —_— | 


/ 


4 


out, and freed both the dog and the doctor from the im- 
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moſt men, An inſtance of his bravery he gave when up- 
en his travels ; for in his paſſage from Leghorn to Con- 
ſtantinople, the ſhip he failed in being attacked by u 
Algerine pirate, during the fight he ſo animated the ai 
lors, both by his words and example, that by the ſtout 
defence they made, tbe pirate was beaten off, Being 
aſked afterwards, why he did not go down into the 
hold and leave the defence of the ſhip to whom it be⸗ 
longed ; he reply'd, that he was ready at all times te 
die fer the preſervation of his liberty, and nithing u 
tim appeared terrible but the falling into the hand: if 
#nfidels. But a bolder and more extraordinary inſtance 


of true, deliberate and manly courage in Dr Barrow is 


the following: He was at a gentleman's houſe in the 
country, if 1 miſtake not, in Cambridgeſhire, where the 
necefſary-houſe was at the end of the garden, and con- 
ſequently at a great diſtance from the room where he 
lodged; as he was going to it very eaily, even before 
day, for he was ſparing of ſleep, and a very early riſer, 
a force maſtiff who uſed to, be chained up all day, and 
let looſe at night for the ſecurity of the houſe,  perceir- 
ing a ſtrange perſon in the garden at that unſeaſonable 
time, ſet upon him with great fury. The doctor catch- 
ed him by the throat, threw him, and lay upon him; 
and whilſt he kept him down, conſidered what he ſhoult 
do in that exigence ; ence he had a mind to kill him, 
but he quite altered this reſolution, judging it would be 
an unjuſt action, for the dog did his duty, and he him- 
ſelf was in fault for rambling out of his lodgings before 
it was light. At length he called out fo loud that he 
was heard by ſome of the houſe, who came preſently 


1 


minent danger they were both in. 


| WhagyMr Witherilt belonged to Drury Lane play- 
houſe, he uſed in the ſummer ſeaſon to go into the 
country with bis family to play at ſeveral towns in Lin- 
colaſhire, the county where he was born, Being at 
Granthara, his fon was taken ill, and when he was ſum - 
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n up. noted to attend his buſineſs in town be ſent a letter ex- | 
Cos: euſing himſelf to Mr Wilks for a few days, becauſe bir. 
y a for was at the point of death, What follous is remark- 
e f. able: The very night this letter was wrote, the ſon, in 
ſtou all appearance, expired, was ſtript and waſhed, the bed 
zeing Wl taken away, and he laid out upon a mat, with a baſon 
the of ſalt placed on his ſtomach according to the cuſtom of 
t be. WW the country where be died; the inconſolable parents, 
er 6 (or his mother was alſo of the company). removed to 
12 Ml another lodging, the coffin was ſent into the deceaſed's 
4 of MF camber, and the windows were all ſet open, About 
ance W ten at night a perſon was ſent with à light to watch the 
wis WM corpſe. Whew de opened the door, the ſt objec 
the ! fe beheld was poor Bob (as he was generally called by 
the MW his intimates up with his teeth chattering in bis 
on- head, as we dv might with cold, The woman in 
e he her fright, drop'd' the candle, and fereamed ont the 
fore devil! The noiſe. alarmed another woman below, who 
ſer, ran up ſtairs to ſee what was the matter. In the mean 
and MW time, Bob, with much ado, had made a ſhift to get from 
eir. the bed; and taking up the candle, which lay upon the 
floor unextinguiſn ' d, was creeping to the door to call 
ch- for aſſiſtance, as naked as from the womb of his mo- 
m; ther; which the women perceiying, with joint ſcreams 
uld repeated, a ghoſt, a ghoſt! the devil, the devil! The 
im, maſter of the houſe haves this uproar, ran himſelf tq 
be know the reaſon ; where poor Bob, the ſuppoſed devil, 
m- and he, ſoon-came to a right underſtanding. He was 
ore put into a warm bed, to the unſpeakable joy of his de · 
he ſponding parents, and in ten days after was in London, 
thy wllng the ler of his own death, | 


- The miguel particulars relating to perſons that have 
ge any figure in life are amuſing, and it muſt be con · 


y- ge many of the ſtories here inferted can hardly 
he WF it of any other excuſe. Mrs Oldfield was one of 
N- moſe extraordinary perſonages that ſtart up in a century 


for the world to gaze upon; and it was owing to MrFar- 
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tion. He aceidentully at i tavern kept by a near relation 
of hers, heard a perſon reading a comedy in & room be- 
hind the bar, with ſuch a juſt vivacity and humour of the 
characters, as gave him infinite ſurpriſe and ſatis faction. 
His curioſity was too prevalent to preſerve the height of 
good manners ; therefore he made # pretence't© go in- 
to the room, where he was ſtrack dumb, for ſome time, 
with her figure and blooming beauty; but was more aſto- 
niſhed at her diſcourſe and ſprightly wit, Mr Farquhar 
preſſed her to purſue her amuſement, but was obliged 0 
22 without that fatis faction. Mr Wilks was at that 
time in Ireland, and therefore he took ſome pains to ac- 
quaint: Sir John Vanburgh, who had a ſhare in the pa- 
tent, with the jewel he had thus found out by accident. It 
was ſometime before ſhe would be prevailed upon, tho ſhe 
aſterwards uſed merrily to confeſs, ſhe longed 10 be at, 
, and only wanted a little decent intreaty. Sir Roger 
Moſtyngs, who was colonel of the fourth troop of life 
rds, was paſſionately in love with this amiable per- 
n when ſhe ſirſt appeared on the ſtage, and not with- 
Randing her indifference and even bad ufage of him, 
could never get the better of his paſſion. Voltaire tells 
it as a fact, that he was at . with that gentleman, 
when his diſgrace and baniſhment was notify d to him in 
- the year fifteen, at which time he was deprived of bis 
__ commiſton, forbid the court, and commanded to retire 
0 his eſtate, on fuſpicion of favouring the intereſt of the 
pretender, - Sir Roger received his diſmiſſion with all 
the indifference in the world; but his concern for his 
miſtreſs, whom he was forced to abandon, inſtantly re. 
coiled upon him, and his grief and love made him ſhed 
tears. His order bore, that he ſhould depart to his 
eſtate the next day; and therefore, as the laſt remedy 
for his love, be propofed inſtant marriage to Mrs Old- 
© field, 2 . * effect chan a 2 
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dle Milton, the greateſt poet, ſomething more impor- 
tant might be expected; but what follows is only the 
ſtory of a quarrel between him and his wife, and of the 
manner their reconcilement,- His fuſt lady was 
daughter to Richard Powel, Eſq ; of Foreſt- hill in Ox- 
fordſhire, and juſtice of peace for that county, who was 
as noted for his attachment to the royal houſe of Stuart, 
4s Milton was to the government of the Protector; 
they had not lived long together before a difference a- 
roſe, which ended in a ſeparation ; the lady returned io 
her father's, and Milton prepared, upon her refuſal to 
come back to live with him, to marry another wife; 
and in order to pave the way, publiſhed the doctrine 
and diſcipline of Divorces. The perſon whom Milton * 
then had im his eye, was generally thought to be one of 
Hr Davy's daughters, a very handfome and witty lady, 
but averſe, as it is ſaid, to this match; however the in- 
telligence of ſuch a motion cauſed juſtice Powel's family 
P to take the alarm, and to ſet all engines at work to reſtore 
the married woman to the ſtation in which they a little be- 
fore had placed her. At laſt this device was pitched upon. 
There dwel in the lane of St Martin le Grand, which was 
hard by Milton's houſe, a relation of his, one Blackborough 
whom it was known he often viſited, and upon this o- 
caſion the viſits were more narrowly obſerved; and poſ- 
ſibly there might be a combination between both parties, 
the friends on both ſides conſenting in the ſame action, 
though in different behalf. One time above the xeſt, 
making his uſual viſits, his wife was ready in another 
room; on a ſudden he was ſurpriſed to ſee one, whom 
he thought never to have ſeen more, making iſhon, 
and begging pardon on her knees before him. He might 
probably. at firſt make ſome ſhew of averſion: and rejec- 
non; but partly his own generous nature, more inclina- | 
ble to reconciliation than to perſeverance in anger and | 
revenge, and. partly. the ſtrong interceſſion. of b on == 

a both. ſides, ſoon brought him to an act of oblivion. and 3 
firm league of peace for the future; and it was at length 
e, tin i ould remain in» lt boa 
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till he was ſettled in his new houſe in Barbican;. and alf 


things prepared for her reception. The firſt fruits of 
her return to her huſband was a brave girl born within WM 4 


2 year after, and who as the grew wp was of infinite ad- 0 
vantage to her father, in reading to him when he was Ti 
blind, and in writing What he dictated, Many are in- N 
ekned-to think, that the above mentioned interview left MW G 
ſuch impreſſions on Milton's imagination as contributed W # 


not a tinile to the painting of that pathetic ſcene in Pa- "i" 4 

radiſe Loſt, in which Eve addrefſes herſelf to Adam for 
- pardon and 
He added not, and from her ard — Boe, Eve, i & 
Mot ſo repult'd, with tears. that cear'd not flowing, bc 
And ureſſet all diſorder d, at his feet 
Fell humble ; and embracing them, beſought 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. 

Forſake me not thus, Adam! witneſs beav n 
What love fincere, and reverence in my heart 
J bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 
Unhappily deceiv'd! Thy ſunpliant 
I beg, and claſp thy knees :; —bereave me not 
bereon 7 live! } thy gentle hot, thy aid, 
by counſel; in this uttermoſ} diſtreſt, 
Th only firength, and flay! Forlorn of thee, 
Whither ſhall I betake me, ——where ſubjift ? 
Mlile yet ue live, { ſcarce one ſhort hour perhaps } 
Between us two ſet there be peace ! n 
A join d ininfuricy ) one enmity 
„ aſſign'd us, 

bat cruel ſerpent !—On me exerciſe not 

Thy for this-mifery befallen 
On me, already ies! Me, than thy | 
| More miſerable! Both have fenn'd! but, th 
Cod only ; I, againſt God, and thee * 
the place of judgment will return, 
2 riet import une beav'n ; that all: 
The — rum thy head remov' d, may . 
On me ; fole cauſe to thee of all this oe; | 


Ae! a only aft ee of thr ine. Laban 
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Sie ended weeping ; and her lowly pli 
Immoveable, till peace obtain'd from fault 
Achnowledg'd, and deplor'd, in Adam wrought | 
Commiſeration : ſoon his heart relented . -_- 
Tow'rds her, his life fo late, and ſole delight - * 
Now at his feet ſubmiſſive im diftreſs ! | 
Creature ſo fair his reconcilement ſeeking | 
His counſel, ( whom ſhe had diſpleas'd ] bis aid?! 

ene diſarm d, bis anger all he Ie. | 


Mr John Ward, fellow of the Royal Society, and Pro- 
ſeſſor of Rhetoric of Greſham · College, being informed a- 
bout the year 1725, that one of. the daughters of the 
great Milton was then alive in Spittle - Fields, and in ſtrait 
circumſtances, had a great deſire to ſee her, and received 
that ſatisfa&tion at the houſe of one of his own relations, 4 
little before her death. He aſked her many 22 ä 
concerning her father no doubt; to all which ſhe gave 
very full and pertinent anſwers; ſhe informed him, that 
ſhe and her fiſters uſed to read to their father in eight 
languages, which by practice they were capable of doing 
with great readineſs and accuracy, though they under- 
ſtood no language but Engliſh, for their father uſed of+ 
ten to ſay in their hearing, One tongue was enough for , 
« woman, None of them were ever fent to ſchool, but 4 
all caught at home by a miſtreſs kept for that purpoſe. | 
Waiah, Homer, and Ovid's Metamorphoſes were books. 
which they were "often called to read to their father; 
and at Mr Ward's deſire ſhe repeated a great number of 
verſes from the beginning of both theſe poets with great 
readineſs, He knew who ſhe was at firſt fight by the 
ſimilitude of her countenance with her father's picture. 
And upon telffing her ſo, ſhe informed Mr Ward, that 
Mr Addiſon ſaid the ſame thing on her going to wait on. 
him; for he, upon hearing ſhe was living, ſent for her, 

and defired, if ſhe had any papers of her father's, that. 
ſhe would bring them with her as an evidence of 
being Milton's daughter; but immedfately on her being 
atraduced to him, he ſaid Madam, you need no ai her- 


vouches,. 
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vouc her, your ſuce is a ſufficient teſtimonial whoſe dauyh. 
ter you are ; and then made her a handſome preſent of 
a purſe of guineas, with a promiſe of procuring for her 
an annual penſion for life ;, but he dying ſoon after, ſhe 
Joſt the benefit of his generous inclination, Mr Ward 
ſays, ſhe appeared to be a woman of good ſenſe, and 
genteel behaviour, had been married to a weaver, one 
Mr Clarke, of Spittle- Fields, and ſeemed to bear the 
inconveniences of .a low. fortune with decency, and pru- 
dence, Her late majeſty happening to hear of her like- 
wile, ſent her fifty guirieas, and ſhe received ſeveral o- 
ther handſome preſents from noblemen and gentlemen a 
little before her death. EY. | 


It is remarkable, likewiſe, that Milton's third and 

laſt wife, who died very old, between thirty and forty 

years ago at Nantwich in Cheſhire, gave much the ſame 

account of his daughters reading to him; and added, 

that her huſband uſed to compole his poetry chiefly in 

the winter, and on his waking ia # morning would make 
„ber write down ſometimes twenty or thirty verſes. Be- 
| ing aſked whether he did not often read Homer and 
Virgil, the underſtood it as an imputation upon him 
for ſtealing 'from thoſe authors, and anſwered with 
eagerneſs, that he ſtole from nobody but the muſe that 
infired him; and being aſked by a lady preſent, who 
the muſe was; ſhe anſwered, it was God's grace and 
holy Spirit that viſited him nightly. She was likewiſe 
..aſked, whom he approved moſt of our Engliſh poets ? 
and anſwered, Spenſer, Shakeſpear, and Cowley ; and 
being aſked, What he thought of Dryden? She ſaid, 
Dryden himſelf often came to viſit her huſband : but he 
thought him no poet, only a rþymiſt. Mr Philips and 
Mr Richardſon, who both knew Milton perſonally, took 
notice that he uſed to diate his verſes as he lay a-bed 
io a morning; and Philips in particular, confirms that 
fact remembered by his wife, that his vein never flowed 

| happily, though he courted his fancy ever ſo much, but 
from the autumnal equinox to the vernal, —As Milton's 
„5 +5 name 
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dame is frequently brought up in company, theſe little 
circumſtances will ſometimes ſerve to fill up converſa- 
tion. a o 


Though we have already related ſeveral particulars 
of the life of lord Broghill, there is one not mentioned 
that is £00 curious to be omitted, There had been a 
rumour ſpread, whether true or falſe, that the royal 
party had concerted a ſcheme for a general maſſacre of 
the republicans in London, in the ſame manner as had 
been practiſed a few: years before on the 1 by 
the papiſts in Ireland; the bare report of ſuch a horrid 
delign had inſpired another almoſt as bad into the minds 
of the republicans ; this was, the bringing in a bill in- 
to parliament for decimating the royal party which 
being the blackeſt meaſure that Cromwell ever en- 
tered into, was very vigorouſly oppoſed by his lord- 
ſhip in parliament, and was perhaps the greateſt and 
nobleſt action of his whole life, He made a long and 
elaborate ſpeech, in which he ſhewed the injuſtice, 
cruelty, and folly of that truly barbarous and Nero-like 
8 Finding, however, that he was likely to 

e the queſtion upon the divifion, which probably 
would have ended in loſing his life, he had the bold- 
neſs to ſay, that he did not think ſo many Engliſpmen 
could countenance ſuch unprecedented cruelty; and 
ipſtantly roſe up to depart ; upon which ſo great a num 
ber 'follawed bim, that the Speaker, without telling, 
declared from the chair, the No's have it; and the Bill 
was accordingly thrown out. Upon this, he went im- 
mediately up to Cromwell, and ſaid, I have done 
you this day the greateſt ſervice I ever did in my 
whole life. How? returned the Protector. By hinder- 
ing your government from becoming odiout, which al- 
ready begins to be diſliked ; for if this bill had paſſed, 
three kingdoms would have riſen up againſt you, and 
they were your enemies and not your friends who 
brought it in. This Cromwell, upon reflection, ſo firm- 
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ly believed, VV 
aflet wards. 


The famous polemical writer, Thomas Hobbs, whoſe 
Leviathan made fo great a noiſe all over Europe, was 
employ'd in France to teach the then prince of Wales, 
afterwards king Charles II. mathematics, but upon the 
publication of his -Leviathan, he was diſcharged from 
that honour as a man of unworthy principles. His great 
learning however, raiſed up a patron and protector ig 
the perſon of the carl of Devonſhire, at whoſe houſe xt 
Charſworth, he lived till he was very old. He was in 
dulged in every thing he thought fit to do; and his pro. 
felled rule was, to dedicate the morning to his health, 
and the afternoon to his ſtudies ; and therefore at hi 
firſt riſing he walked ont, and climbed any hill within 
his reach; or, if the weather was not dry, he farigued 
- himſelf within doors by ſome exerciſe or other till he 
was in a ſweat, recommending that practice upon his op- 
nion, that an old man had more moiſture than heat, and 
therefore by ſuch motion heat was to be acquired, and 
moiſture expelled. After this he took a breakfaſt, and 
aud then went round the lodgings to wait upon the ear, 
the counteſs, and the children, and any conſiderable 
ſtrangers, paying fome ſhort addreſſes to them all, He 
Kept theſe rounds till about twelve o'clock, when he had 
a little dinner provided for him which he eat always by 
himfelf without ceremony, Soon after dinifer he te. 
turned into his ſtudy, and had a candle, with ten ot 
twelve papers of tobacco laid by him; then ſhutring the 
door he fell a ſmoaking, and thinking, and writing fot 
ſeveral hours. He was a man of no ſteady principles, 
2 — == down as a maxim, to ſuffer for no cauſt 
© whatſoever ; he uſed likewiſe to ſay, It was lawful t 
mat oe of vl inf /iruments to do ourſelves good; and 
to illuſtrate his opinion by an rnd If I were cal 
Taid he, into a * and the devil ſhould put drun 
his eleven 4. — certainly lay l EB. #. to as: 
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den The celebrated Waller, author of a book of poems, 
was a member of the famous poetical, club, to which 
Falkland, Wenman, Chillingworth, Godolphin, and o- 
ther illuſtrious names of the laſt age belonged. . One 
evening, when this club, were met, a great noiſe was 
heard in the ſtreet, which not a little alarmed them, 
and» upon enquiring the | cauſe, they were told, that a 
ſon of Ben Johnſon's was arreſted. This club was too 

enerous to ſuffer a child of one, who was the genuine 
r ig Ml {02 of Apollo, to be carried to a goal, perhaps for a 
i MI ville ; they ſent for him, but in the place of Ben John · 
in fon's ſon; Mr George Morley, afterwards biſhop of 
pro Wincheſter, was brought before them. Mr, Waller 
lth, MW 100k a liking to the young gentleman at ſirſt ſight, paid 
be me debt ſor him, which amounted to a hundred pounds, 
thin and took him down to Beckonsſield with him, where his 
oued deſcendants have. a fine ſeat to this day. Here he con- 
e nnued for eight or ten years, and Waller uſed; to ſay, 
op. that-by lending a hundred pounds, he had paved the 
away for himſeif to borrow, from his friend what was of 
an iafnitely more value, namely, a taſte of the ancient 
n poets; and what he had retained of their manner. 


rate There is a ſtory told of this gentleman that does ho- 
he Pour to his ſincerity. King James 11, having ordered 
- had Mr Waller to attend him one afternoon; when he came, 
e king carried hi m into his cloſct, and there aſked him, 
e re. bow he liked ſuch a picture? Sir, ſays Mr Waller, any 
en or der are dim, and I know nat whoſe it is. The king an- 
ſwered, It is the princeſs of Grange. 4 thiud, ſays Waller, 
g for He is like the — ewarman in the. worlds. Whom: do 
ple, i vn call ſo? ſaid the king. Queen Elizabeth, replied 
cauſ the other. { wonder, Mr aller, ſaid the king, that 
ful 29% ſhould think fo ; and added,-/he owed ber greatueſe 
| and ber council, which was indeed a wiſe one. And, Sir, 
| cafl ſaid 1 Waller, did you ever know a fool chuſe. a wiſe 
ane TR 0 * 1 7. 
nee of Buckinghaw, of whoſe quarrel with Ion 
" i Rucheltcr we have already ſpoken, was not always upr 
n | * p b 
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N ANECDOTES, or. 
on ſuch bad terms with hat nobleman, as will appear 
by the following adventure; for being in diſgrace at 
court, and under no particular attachment in town, he 
and lord Rocheſter took it into their heads to take a ram- 
ble into the country in ſearch of freifi amours : among 
many other frolics there happened to be one that afforded 
them high diverſion, An inn on the Newmarket road 
being to be let, they diſguiſed themſelyes in proper ha. 
dits for the perſons they were to aſſume, and jointly tock 
this inn, in which each in his turn officiated as maſter; 
but they ſoon made this ſubſervient to purpoſes of ano- 
ther nature Having carefully obſerved the pretty 
in the country with whom they were moſt capt- 
vated, (they conſidered not whether maids, wives, 01 
widows) and to gain opportunities of ſeducing them, 


| they invited the neighbours, who had enher wives or 
daughters, to frequent feaſts, where the men were plied 


hard with good liquor,. and the women ſufficienth 
warmed to make but as little reſiſtance as would be a+ 
greeable to their inclinations, dealing out their poiſon 
to both ſexes, inſpiring the men with wine and other 
ſtrong liquors, and the women with love: thus they 
were able to deflower many a virgin, and alienate the af- 
ſections of many a wife ; and it is difficult to ſay, whe: 
ther it is poſſible for two men to live to a worſe purpoſe. 
It is natural to imagine that this kind of life could 
not be of long duration. Feaſts ſo frequently given, and 
that without any thing io pays muſt give a ſtrong ſuſpi- 
cion that the inn-keepery muſt ſoon break, or that they 
were of ſuch fortune and circumſtances, as did not well 
ſuit rhe poſt they were in. —--This their lordſhips were 
ſenſible of, but not much concerned about it, fince they 
were ſeldom found long to continue in the ſame fort of 
adventures, variety being the life of their enjoyments, 
It was beſides, near the time of his majeſty's going 19 


; Newmarket, when they deſigned that the diſcovery of 
their teal plots ſi ould clear them of the imputation of 
being concetted in any more pernicious to the govern- 
went. Theſe tuo conjunctures meeting, they W 
b f AY N | them - 


obtained the favour ; where perfect 


This agile brings the young viſe to them, who with 
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themſelves obliged to diſpatch two important adventures, 
which they had not yet been able to compaſs.-—- There 
was an old covetous miſer in the neighbourhood, who 
notwithſtanding his age, was in poſſeſſion of a very a+ 
greeable young wife, Her huſband watched her with 
the ſame aſſiduity he did his money, and never truſted 
her out of his ſight, but under the protection of an old 
maiden ſiſter, who never had herſelf experienced the 
joys of love, and bore no great benevolence to thoſe 
who were young and handſome. Our noble inn-keepers 
bad no manner of doubt of his accepring a treat, as ma- 
by had done, for be loved good living with all his heart, 
when it colt him nothing; and except upon theſe occa- 
fons he was the moſt temperate and abſtemious man alive; 
but then they could never prevail with him to bring his 
wife, notwithſtanding they urged the preſence of ſo 
many good wives in the neighbourhood to keep her com- 
pany, All their ſtudy then was how to deceiye the old 
filter at home, who was ſet as a guardian over that fruit 
which the miſer could neither eat himſelf, nor ſuffer a- 
ny other to taſte; but ſuch a difficulty as this was fron 
to be overcome dy ſuch inventors, It was therefore a- 
greed that lord Rocheſter ſnould be dreſſed in woman's 
cloaths, and while the huſband. was fealting with my 
lord duke, he ſhould make trial of his (kill with the old 
woman at home. Ile had learned that ſhe had no a- 
rerſion to the bottle when ſhe could come ſecretly and 
conveniently at it. Equipped like a country, laſs, and 
furniſhed with 2 bottle of ſpirituous liquors, he march- 
ed to the old miſer's houſe, It was with difficulty he 
found means to ſpeak with the old moons, but at laſt 
in all the cant of 
thoſe people, he began to tell the occaſion of his com- 
ing in hopes ſhe would invite him to come in, but all 


in vain; he was admitted no farther than the 


with the door ajar : at laſt, my lord finding no other 
wap, fell upon this expedient. He pretended to be ta- 
ken ſuddenly ill, and tumbled down upon the threſhold, 


much 
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much trouble perſuades her keeper to help her into the 
houſe, in regard to the decorum of her ſex; and the un- 
happy condition ſhe was in. The door had not been 
long ſhur, till our. impoſtor by degrees recovers, and 
being ſet on a chair, cants a very religious thankſgiving 
to the good old gentſewoman for her kindneſs, and ob- 
ſerved how deplorable it was to be ſubje& to ſuch fits; 
which often took her in the ſtreet, and expoſed her to 
many accidents, but every now and then took a ſip of 
the bottle, and recommended it to the old benefactreſs, 
who was ſure to drink a hearty dram. His lordfhip had 
another bortle in his pocket qualified with a little opium, 
which would fooner accompl:ſh his defire, by giving the 
- woman a ſomniferous doſe, and drinking this with greedi- 
neſs, ſhe ſoon fell faſt aſleep, His lordihip having fo far 
ſucceeded, and being fired with the preſence of the young 
wife, for whom he had formed this odd ſcheme, his de- 
fires became impetuous, which produced a change of co- 
lour, and made the artleſs creature imagine the fit was 
returning. My lord then aſked, if ſhe would be ſo cha - 
firable as to let him lie down on the bed; the good- 
natured Young woman ſhewed him the way, and being 


laid down, and ſlaying by him at his requeſt, he - 


put her in mind of her condition, aſking about her huſ- 
band, whom the young woman painted in his true co- 
louis, as a furly, jealous, old tyrant, -Phe rural inno- 
cent imagining ſhe had only a woman with her, was leſs 
reſerved in her behaviour- and expreſſions on that ac- 
count, 'and his lordſhip ſoon found that à tale of lore 
would not be unpleaſing to her. Being now no longer able 
to curb his appetite, which was wound up beyond the 
power of reſtraint, he declared his ſex to her, and with- 
out much ſtruggling enjoyed her. He now beeame 


as happy as indulgence could make him; and when the 
firſt tranſports were over, he contrived the eſcape of 
this young adultereſs from the priſon of her keeper, She 
hearkened to his propoſals with pleaſure, and before 
the old gemtlewoman was awake, ſhe robbed het houſ- 
band of an hundred apd fifty picces, N | 
l . "wa : 
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Vith lord Rocheſter to the inn, about midnight,” They 


| "(elf ureverently of the king Kijligrew bid his grace be 
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were. to paſs over three or four fields before they could 
reach it, and in going over the laſt, they very nearly 
eſcaped falling into the encmy's hands; but the voice 
of the huſband diſcovering who he was, our advemur- 
ers ſtruck down the field out of the path, and for the 
greater ſecurity lay down in the graſs. The place, the 
occaſion, and the perſon that was ſo near, put his lord- 
ſhip in mind of renewing his pleaſure almoſt in fight of 
the cuckold, The fair was no longer coy, and eaſily 
yielded to his defires, He in ſhort, carried the girl 
home, and then proftituted her to the duke's pleaſure, 
after he had been cloyed himſelf, The old man going 
home, and finding his ſiſter aſleep, his wife fled, and 
bis money gone, was thrown into a ſtate of madneſs, 
and ſoon hanged himſelf, The news was ſoon ſpread 
about the neighbourhood, and reached the inn, where 
both lovers, now as weary of their purchaſe as deſirous 
of it before, adviſed her to go to London, with which 
ſhe complied, and in all probability followed there the 
trade of proſtitution for a ſubſiſtence. 


Killigrew was a man of very great humour, and fre- 
quently diverted king Charles II. by his lively ſpirit of 
mirth and drollery, He was frequently at court, and 
had often accefs to king Charles when admiſſion was de- 
nied to the firſt peers in the realm, Amongſt many o- 
ther merry ſtories, the following is related of Killigrew, 
Charles II. who hated buſineſs as much as he loved 
pleaſure, would often difappoint the council by with- 
drawing his royal preſence when they were met, by 
which their buſineſs was neceſſarily delay'd, and many 
of the council much offended by the diſreſpect thrown 
on them. It happened one day while the council were 
met, and had fat ſome time in expectation of his majeſty, 
that the duke of Lauderdale, who was a furious ungo- 
vernable man, quitted the room in a paihon, and-acci- 
dentally met with Killigrew, to whom he expreſſed him: 
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2 for he would lar a of = bundred pon 

that be would make his maje 
than half en hour. Lauderdale being a little heated, 
and under he influence of ſurpriſe, took him at his 
word ;——Killigrew went to the king, and without ce- 
remony told him what had happened, and added, / 
Know your majeſty hates Lauderdale, though the neceſ. 
ity of your affairs obliges you to behave civilly to him: 
mow if you would get rid of a man you hate, come to the 
council; for Lauderdale is a man fo boundlefly avariti- 
ous, that rather than pay the hundred pounds loft in this 
wager, he will hang himſelf, and never plague you 
more. The king was pleaſed with the archnels of this 
obſervation, and anſwered, then d JI peñ- 
tively go ; which he did, 


Mrs Behn, the celebrated Engliſh wit, was in ſuch e- 
ſteem with king Charles II. that he thought her a pro- 
per perſon to be entruſted with the management of ſome 
important affairs during the Dutch war, in order to 
which ſhe pitched upon Antwerp as the place of her re- 
ſidence. As an ambaſſador, by her political intrigues 
the diſcovered the deſign formed by the Dutch, of fail- 


ing up the river Thames, and burning the Engliſh ſhips - 


in their harbours, which ſhe communicated to the court 
of England. This ſhe effected by the intervention of a 
Dutchman, As an ambaſſador or negociator of her ſex 
could not take the uſual means of intelligence of mixing 
with the multitude, and buſtling in the cabals of ſlates - 
men, ſhe ſell upon another way, perhaps more efficaci- 
dus, of working by her eyes. One Vander Albert had 
been in love with her before her marriage with Mr Behn, 
and no ſooner heard of her arrival at Antwerp, than he 
paid her a viſit; and after a repetition of his former 
vows, and ardent profeſſions for her ſervice, preſſed her 
to receive from him ſome undeniable proofs of the *'ve- 
hemence and fincerity of his paſhon, for which he would 


aſk no reward, till he had by long and faichſul ſervices 
convinced her that he deſerved it. This propoſal 23 
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fo ſuitable to her preſent aim in the ſervice of her ooun- 


try, that ſhe accepted if, and employed Albert in ſuch 
a manner, as made her very ſerviceable to the king. 
The latter end of the year 4666, he fent her word by 
a ſpecial meſſenger, that he would be with her at a 
day appointed, at which time, he revealed to her, that 
Cornehus de Wit, who, with the reſt of that family, 
had an implacable hatred to the Engliſh nation and the 
houſe of Orange, had, with de Ruyter, propoſed to the 
States the expedition above mentioned, This propofal, 
concurring with the advice which the Dutch ſpies in 
England had given them, of the total neglect of all na- 
val preparations, was well received, and was reſolved 
io be put in execution, as a thing neither dangerous nor 
difficult. Albert having communicated a ſecret of this 
importance, and with ſuch marks of truth, that ſhe had 
no room to doubt of it, as foon as the interview was at 
an end, ſhe diſpatched an account of what ſhe had dif- 
covered, to England, But her intelligence, tho' well 
grounded, as appeared by the event, being lighted, ihe 
laid aſide all other thoughts of ſtate affairs, and amuſed 
herſelf during her ſtay at Antwerp with the gallantties 
in that city. 


We have already mentioned the death of Mr Mount- 
ford, but the manner in which it was accompliſhed re- 
mains to be told. Lord Mohun, it is well known, was 
2 man of looſe morals, a rancorous ſpirit, and, in ſhort, 
reflected no honour on his titles. He had contracted an 
intimacy with one captain Hill, a man of ſcandalous mo- 
rals and deſpicable life, and was ſo fond of this fellow, 
whom it ſeems, nature had wonderfully formed to be a 
cut-throat, thathe entered into his ſchemes, and became 
2 party in promoting his moſt criminal pleaſures. This 
-murderer had long entertained a paſhon for Mrs Brace - 
girdle, ſo well known as an excellent actreſs; his paf- 
fon was rejected with diſdain, Hill, who could net 
bear the contempt ſhewn him by Mrs Bracegirdle, con- 
ceived that her averſion muſt proceed from having 2 
, — _ woully 
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viouſly engaged her heart to ſome more favoured lover 
and though Mr Mountford was à married man, he be- 
came jealous of him, probably, from no other reaſon, 
than the reſpe& with which he obſerved Mr Mourtford 
treated her, and their frequently playing together in the 
| fame ſcene, Confirmed in this ſuſpicion, he reſolved to 
be revenged on Mountford, and as he could not poſſeſ 
Mrs Bracegirdle by gentle means, he determined to have 
recourſe to violence, and hired ſome ruffians to aſh 
him in carrying her off, His chief accomplice in this 
{ſcheme was lord Mohun, to whom he communicated his 
intention, and who concurred with him in it. They ap- 
pointed an evening for that purpoſe, hired a number df 
Yoldiers and a coach, and went to the playhouſe in or- 
Aer to find Mrs Bracegirdle, but ſhe having no part it 
the play of that night, did not come to the houſe. They 
then got intelligence that ſhe was gone with her mother 
to ſup at one Mrs Page's in Drury-Lane ; thither they 
went, and fixed their poſt, in expectation of Mrs Brace. 
girdle's coming out, when they intended to have exe. 
'cated their ſcheme againſt her, She at laſt came out, 
accompanied with her mother and Mr Page: the two 
adventurers made a ſign to their hired bravo's,-who laid 
their hands on Mrs Bracegirdle ; but her mother, who 
'threw her arms round her waiſt, preventing them fron 
thruſting her immediately into the coach, and Mr Pag 
gaining time to call aſſiſtance, their attempt was fruſtrat- 


ed, and Mrs Bracegirdle, her mother, and Mr Page, 


were fafely conveyed to her own houfe in Howard 
Street in the Strand, Lord Mohun and Hill, enraged 
at this difappointment, reſolved, ſince they were unſuc- 
ceſsful in one part of their deſign, they would yet at. 
tempt another; and that night vowed revenge againk 
Mr Moeuntford. They went to the ſtreet where Mount. 
ford lived, and there lay in wait for him, Old Ma 
Btacegirdle and another gentlewoman who had heard 
them vow revenge againſt Mr Mountford, ſent to his 
' houſe, to deſire his wife to let him know his danger, 
and to ware him not to come home that night, * * 
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hokily no meſſenger Mrs Mountford ſent was able to 
fad him : captain Hill and lord Mohun paraded in the 
ſtreets with their ſwords draun; and when the watch 
made enquiry into the cauſe of this, lord Mohun an- 
ſwered, that he was a peer of the realm, and dared 
them to touch him at their peril; the night-officers be- 
ing intimidated at this threat, left tbem unmoleſted, and 
went their rounds, Towards midnight Mr Mountford 
going home to his own houſe was ſaluted in a very 
friendly manner by lord Mohun; and as his lordſhip 
ſeemed to carry no marks of reſentment in his behaviour, 
be uſed the freedom to aſk him, how he came there at 
that time of night? To which his lordſhip replied, by 
aſking if be had not: heard the affair of the woman? 
Mountford aſked, what woman? to which he anſwered; 
Mrs Bracegirdle : I hope, my lord, ſays he, you do not 
encourage Mr Hill in his attempt upon Mrs Bracegirdle, 
which, however is no concern of mine, When he ut- 
tered theſe words, Hill behind his back, gave him ſome 
deſperate blows on his head, and before Mr Mountford 
had time to draw, and ſtand on his defence, he. baſely 


n him through the body, and made his eſcape.; the 


alarm of murder being given, the conftable ſeized lord 

Mohun, who upon hearing that Hill had eſcaped, ex- 
preſſed great ſatisfaction, and ſaid he did not care if 
he were: hanged for him. When the evidences were ex- 
amined at Hick's Hall, one Mr Bencroft, who attended 
Mr Mountford, ſwore that he declared to him as a dy- 
ing man, that While be was talking to lord Mohun, Hill 
ſtruck him with his left hand, and with his right hand 
run him through the body, before he had time to draw 
his ſword, _ Thus fell the unfortunate Mountford by 
the hand of an aſſaſſin, without having given him any 
provocation, ſave that which his on jealouſy raiſed, 
and which-could not reaſonably. be imputed to Mount- 
ford as a crime. Lord Mohun was tried, and acquitted 
by his peers; as it did not appear that he immediately 
aſſiſted Hill in perpetrating the murder, or that they had 
concerted it before; for though they were heard to vow. 


revenge 
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revenge Mount fotd, the word murder was new 
mentioned. It ſeems abundantly clear, that lord Mo 
hun, however, if not active, was yet acceſfary to thy 
murder; and had his crime bee: high treaſon, half the 
evidence which appeared againſt him, might haye beet 
ſofficient to coſt him his head. This nobleman bimſel 
was killed at laſt in a duel with the duke of Hamilton. 


Dryden, with all his underſtanding, was fond of j 
dicial aſtrology, and uſed to calculate the nativity of b 
children. When his lady was in labour with bis fo 
Charles, he being told it was decent to withdraw, laid 
his watch on the table, begging one of the ladies the 
preſent, in a moſt folemn manner, to take exact notice 
of the very minute the child was born, which the did, 
and acquainted him with it, About a week after, whey 
bis lady was pretty well recovered, Mr Dryden took oc: 
eaſion to tell her that he had been calculating the child's 
nativity, and obſerved, with grief, that he was born in 
an evil hour, for Jupiter, Venus, and the Sun, were al 
under the earth, and the lord of his aſcendant afflicted 
with a hateſul ſquare of Mars and Saturn, If he lives 
to arrive at his eighth year, ſays he, he will go near ti 
die a violent death on bis very birth-day, but if he ſhould 
eſcape, as I ſee but ſmall hopes, he will in the twenty 
third year be under the very ſame evil direction, and i 
be ſhould | va that alſo, the thirty third or thirty fourth 
year is, I fear ——here he was interrupted by. the im- 
moderate grief of his lady, who could no longer hear 
ealamity to befal her ſon. The time at lat 
eame, and Auguſt was the inauſpicious month in which 
young Dryden was to enter into the eighth year of by 
age. The court being in progreſs, and Mr Dryden at 
leiſure, he was invited to the country-ſeat of the earl a 
Berkfhire, his brother in-law, to keep the long vacation 
with him at Charlton in Wilts; his lady was invited to 
her uncle Mordaunt's, to paſs the remainder of the ſum- 
mer, When they came to divide the children, lady 
Elizabeth, would have him take John, . 
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take Charles; but Mr Dryden was too abſolute, and 
they parted in anger; be took Charles with him, and 
the was obliged to be content with John, When the 
fatal day came, the anxiety of the lady's ſpirits occaſion- 
ed ſach an efferveſcence of blood, as threw her into ſo 
violent a fever, that her life was deſpaired of, till a let- 
ter came from Mr Dryden, reproving. ber for her wo- 
maniſh credulity, and affuring her that her child was 
well, which recovered her ipirits, and in fix weeks af- 
ter the received an laviſh ment of the whole affair. 
Mr Dryden, either thro? fear of being reckoned ſuper- 
ſtitious, or thinking it a ſcience benea: h bis ſtudy, wae 
extremely cautious of letting any one know that be was 
a dealer in aftrology ; therefore could not excuſe his 
abſence, on his ſon's anniverſary, from a general hunt- 
mg match Jord Berkſhire had made, to which all the 
adjacent gentlemen were invited. When he went out, 
he took care to ſet the boy a double exerciſe in the La- 
tin tongue, which he taught bis children himſelf, with 
a ſtrict charge not to (tix out of the room till his return; 
well knowing the taſk he had ſer him would take up 
longer time. Charles was performing his duty, in on 
Gience to his father, but as ill fate would have it, the 
ſtag made towards the houſe; and the _ ala 

the ſervants,” they hafled out to ſee the ſpot — 
them took young Dryden by the hand, and fled * out _ 
to ſee it alſo, when juſt as they came to the gate, the 
wad being at bay with the dogs, made a bold puſh and 
over the court wall, which was very low, and 
— old; and the dogs following, threw down a part of 
the wall ten yards in length, under which Chailes Dry- 
flen lay buried, He was immediately dug ont, and af-\ 
ter ix weeks languiſhing in a dangerous way he reco- 
vered ; ſo far Dryden's prediction was fulfilled: in the 
twenty third year of his age, Chatl-s ſell from the tap 
of an old tower belonging to the Vatican at Rome, oc» 
eaſioned by a ſwimming in his head wih winch be was 


' ſeized, the heat of the day being excellive. He again 


recovered, bot was ever alter in & K 


W 
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ſtate, In the thirty third year of his age, being retum 
ed to England, he was unhappily drowned at Windſor 

e had wihoanother gentleman ſwam twice. over the 

James bot returning a third. time, it was ſuppoſed 

ne was taken with the cramp, . becauſe he called out for 
kelp, though too late. Thus the ther s calculation 
proved 1 too prophencal. ".. | - 

th a . 6 

. Sir Charles Sedley, Charles lord Bickburſt, and Sir 
Thomas Ogle,” were conveened at a public houſe m 
| Bow-ſtreer, 'Covent-Garden, and being inflamed with 
ſtrong liquors, they went up to the balcony belonging 
to that houſe, and there ſhewed very indecent poſtures, 
and gave great offence to the paſſengers in the (treet by 
very unmannerly diſcharges upon tbem; which done, 
Sedley ſ{cipped himſelf naked, and preached to the peo- 
ple in a groſs and ſcandalous manner; whereupon a riot 
being raiſed, the mob became very clamorous, and 
would have forced the door next to the ſlreet; but be · 
ing „the preacher and his company were driven 
off the balcony, and the windows of a room into Which 
_ they retired were broken by the mob. The frolic be. 
ing ſoon ſpread abroad, and as perſons of faſhion were 
concerned in it, it was ſo much the more aggravated, 
The company were ſummoned. to appear before a court 
of juſtice in Weſtminſter- hall, where being indicted far 
a riat before Sir Robert Hyde, lord chief "oſticy. of the 

_ common-pleas,. they were all fined, and Sir Charles be- 

ag ſentenced to pay 5001. he uſed ſome very imperti 

dest expreſſions to the judge; who thereupon aſked 

| him, / L. 

therman ? To which Sir Char les made qalwer; that be 
* read more books than bis lerdſbip. | 


one Fa Mr Wytherly riding in his chavios ee 
. Fark, he was met by the dutcheſa of Cleve 
land, hoſe chat iat joſtled with his, upon which ſhe look» 
ed out, and ſpoke very auttibly, Tow, Wycherly, you art 
| ga of a avborg, ia bolt inta a G wh 
bY Woychet 


had ever read a baok called the Compleat Gen. 


— 
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Wycherly at firſt was very. much ſurpriſed at this; but 

he ſoon recovered himſelf enough to recollect, that it 
was ſpoke in alluſion to the latter end of à ſong in his 
Love in a Wood; 8 


When parents are ſlaves, 
Their brats cannot be any other ; 
Great wits, and great braves, ' 
Have always a punk for their mother, 


During his ſurpriſe, the chariots drove different ways, 
and were ſoon at a conſiderable diſtance from each other 
but upon recollection, he ordered his coachman to drive 
back and overtake the lady. As ſoon as he got over 
againlt her, he ſaid to her, Madam, you was pleaſed to 
beſtow a title upon me, which generally belongs to the 


fortunate. Will your ladyſhip be at the play to-night # 


Well, ſhe replied, what if 1 /hould be there; Why then, 


anſwered he, I avill be there to wart on your ladyſhip, 


though 1 diſappoint a fine woman, who has made me 
an allignation. So, ſaid the, you are ſure to diſappoint 
a woman who has favoured you, for one who has not. 
Yes, he replied, i/\/he who has not favoured me is the 
finer woman of the two ; but he who nwiil be conſtant te 
your ladyſhip, till he can find a finer woman, is ſure ts 
die your "captive. — The dutcheſs, in conſequence of 
this compliment, was that night in the firſt row: of the 
king's-box in Drury-Lane, and Mr Wychetly'in the 
pit under her, where he entertained her during the 
whole play; and this was the beginning of a correſpon- 
dence between theſe two perſons, which afterwards ' 
made a great noiſe. This accident was the occaſion of 

bringing Mr Wycherly into favour w.th George duke, 

of Buckingham, who was paſſionately in love with that 
lady, but was ill treated by her, and who believed that 
Wycherly was his happy rival. The duke bad long 
ſollicited her, without obtaining any favour. Whether 
the relation between them ſhocked her, for ſhe was his 
couſin· german; or, whether ſhe apprehended. that an 
mtrigue with a perſon of his rank and character, muſt 
W * neceſſarily 


% 
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neceſſarily in a ſhort time come to the king's ears; what 
ever was the cauſe, ſhe refuſed ſo long to admit his viſits, 
that at laſt indignation, rage, and diſdain took place of 
love; and he reſolved to ruin her. When he took this 
reſolution, he had her ſo narrowly watched by his ſpies, 
that he ſoon diſcovered thoſe whom he had reaſon to be- 
lieve were his rivals; and after he knew them, he never 
failed to name them aloud, in order to expoſe the lady 
to all who viſited her; and among others, he took care 
not to forget Mr Wycherly. As ſoon as it came to the 
knowledge of the latter, who had all his expectations 
from court, he apprehended the conſequences of ſuch,z 
report, if it ſhould reach the king; and applied himſelf 
therefore-to Wilmot earl of Rocheſter, and Sir Charles 
Sedley, entreating thera to remonſtrate to the duke of 
Buckingham, the miſchief he was about to do to one 
who had not the hononr to know him, and who had not 
offended him. Upon opening the matter to the duke, he 
cried out immediately, that he did not blame Wycher- 
ly, he only accuſed his couſin. Ay, but, they replied, 
by rendering him ſuſpected of ſuch an intrigue, you are 
about to ruin him ; that is, your grace is about to ruin 
a man, whoſe converſation you would be pleaſed with 
above all things. Upon this accahon, they ſaid ſo 
much of the ſhining qualities of Mr Wycherly, and the 
charms of his converſation, that the duke, who was as 
much in love with wit, as he was with his couſin, was 
impatient till he was brought to ſup with him, which 
was in two or three nights, After ſupper, Mr Wycher- 
ly, who was then in the —_— of his vigour both in bo- 
dy and mind, thought himſelf obliged to exert his ta- 
lents, and the duke was charmed to that degree, that 
he cried out with tranſport, and with an oath, My cou- 
Lit in the right of it; and from that very moment 
made a friend of the man he before thought his rival, 


The late duke-of Queenfberry, when ſecretary of 
ſtate, made Mr Rowe ſecretary for public affairs; and 
when that nobleman came to know him well, be was ne- 
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ver more delighted than when in his company. After 
the duke's death, all avenues were ſtopt to his prefer - 
ment; and during the reſt of queen Anne's reign, he 
paſſed his time with the muſes and his books, and ſome- 
times with the converſation of his friends. While he 
was thus without a patron, he went one day to pay his 
court to the earl of Oxford, lord high-treaſurer of Eng- 
land, then at the head of the tory faction, who aſked 
him if he underſtcod Spaniſh well? He anſwered, No; 
but imagining that his lordſhip might intend to ſend him 
into Spain on ſome honourable commiſkon, he preſently 
added, that in a ſhort time he did not doubt but he 
ſhould be able both to underſtand it, and ſpeak it. The 
earl approving of what he had ſaid, Mr Rowe took his 
leave, and immediately retired out of town to a privare 
country farm, where, within a few months, he learned 
the Spaniſh tongue, and then waited again on the earl 
to give him an account of his dilip- ce. His lordſhip 
aſking him, if he was ſure he underilood it thoroughly, 
and maſter Rowe anſwering in the affirmative, the earl 
burſt into an exclamation ; How happy are you, maſter 
Rowe, that you can enjoy the pleaſure of reading, and 
underſtanding Don Quixote in the original! This wan- 
ton cruelty inflicted by his lordſhip, of railing expecta- 
tions in the mind, that he 'never intended to gratify, 
needs only be told to excite indignation. | 


King Charles II. when at Bruſſels, being reſolved to 
ſee his ſiſter the princeſs of Orange, but as he was un- 
der a neceſſity to make the journey with the utmoſt ſe- 
crecy, communicated his deſign to no perſon whatſoever. 
He ordered Fleming (a ſervant of the earl of Wig- 
ton) who was in his ſervice, and of whoſe fidelity he 
neither then nor ever after did doubt, ſecretly to pro- 
vide a couple of good horſes, and have them ready at a 
certain place and time of the next enſuing night; that 
Fleming ſhould there remain alone till he heard from 


he king. At the time appointed, the king (having gone 


to bed, and afterwards dreſſed himſelf, and privately 
ods - 22 gone 
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gone out of a back door, and leaving only a letter to 
ome one of his ſervants in whom he confided, with an 
account of his having gone from home for a few days, 
and with directions to keep his abſence as fecret as poſ- 
fible, under pretenee of being indiſpoſed) came to the 
place ; where he found Fleming with the horſes as he 
bad directed. He then acquainted him of his deſign of 
going to the Hague; and not regarding the hazards he 
might be expoſed to, away he went with this ſlender e- 
quipage and attendance, travelling the moſt ſecret bye- 
ways, and contriving it fo that he came to the Hague 
by fix in the morning, and alighted at a ſcrub inn in a 
remote part of the town, where he was confident none 
would know him under the diſguiſe he was then in, fle 
imtnediately ſent Fleming to acquaint his ſiſter where 
he was, and to leave it to her to contrive the way and 
manner of his having acceſs to her, ſo as not to be 
known, Fleming 7aving diſpatched his commiſſion in 
leſs than an hour, was no ſooner returned to the king 
(finding him in the room where he had left him, and 
where he had been ſtill alone) than an unknown perſon 
came and aſked of the landlord,if two Frenchmen had not 
alighted at his houſe that morning? The landlord re: 
plied, that indeed two men had come, but of what coun- 
fry he knew not. The ſtranger deſired him to tell him, 
he wanted to ſpeak to them; which he having done, 
the king was much ſurpriſed; but withal inclined to ſee 
the perſon, Fleming oppoſed it; but the king being 
politive, be was introduced, being an old: reverend-like 
man, with a long beard and ordinary grey cloaths ; who 
looking and ſpeaking to the perſon of the king, told 


bim, be was the perſon he wanted to ſpeak to, and that 


alone, on matters of importance, ,The king believing 
might perhaps'be a return from his ſiſter, or being 
curious to know the reſult of ſuch an adventure, deſired 
Fleming to withdraw; which he refuſed, till the king 
taking him aſife, told him, there could be no hazard 
from ſuch an old man, for whom he was too much, and 
commanded him to retire, They were no ſooner alone, 

* 5 ö than 


} 
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than the ſtranger bolted the door, (which brought the 
king to think on what might or would happen) and at 
the ſame time falling apon his knees, pulled off his very 
nice and artificial maſk, and diſcovered himſelf to be Mr 
Downing, (afterwards well known by the name of Sir 
George, and ambaſſador from the king to the States, af- 
ter his reſtoration) then envoy or ambaſſador from 
Cromwell to the States, being the ſon of one Downing 
an independent miniſter, who attended ſome of the par- 
liament-men that were once fent to Scotland to treat 
with the Scots to join againſt the king, and who was a. 
very active, virulent enemy to the royal family. The 
king, you may eaſily imagine, was not a little ſurprized 
at the diſcovery. But Downing gave him no time for re- 
flection, having immediately ſpoke to him in the following 
manner: That he humbly begged his majeſty's par- 
don for any ſhare or part he had ated during the re- 
© bellion againſt his royal intereſt; and aſſured him, 
that though he was juſt now in the ſervice of the U- 
ſurper, he withed bim as well as any of his ſubjects; 
and would, when an occaſion offered, venture all for his 
* his ſervice ; and hoped, what he was to ſay would con- 
* vince his majeſty of his ſincerity ; but before he men- 


© tioned the cauſe of his coming to him, he muſt inſiſt that 


he would folemnly promiſe to him, not to mention what 
© had happened, and was going to fay, to Fleming, or 
© to any other perſon whatſoever, until it pleaſed God 
his majeſty was reſtored to his crowns, when he ſhould 


© not have reaſon to deſire it concealed ; though even 


then he muſt have his majeſty's promiſe, never to aſlæ 
or expect he ſhould diſcover how or when he came to 
know of his being there. The king having folemn- 
ly engaged in the terms required, Downing proceeded, 
and told, that his maiter, the Ufurper, being now at 
peace with the Dutch, and the States fo dependent and 
obſequious to him that they refufed nothing he required, 


had. with the greateſt ſecrecy, in order to make it more 


effectual, entered into a treaty, by which among other 


triding matters agreed to hin inde, the chief and indeed 


6&3. man 
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main end of the negociation was, that the States ſtood 
engiged to ſeize and deliver up to the Uſurper the per- 
ſon of his majeſty, if ſo be at any time be ſhould happen, 
by chance or deſign, to come within their territories, when 
required thereto by any in his name , and that this trea - 
ty, having been ſigned by the States, was ſent to London, 
from whence it had returned but yeſte day morning, and 
totally finiſhed yeſternight betwixt him and a private com- 
mittee of the States, He repreſented his maſter's intelli- 
gence to be ſo good, that a diſcovery would be made even 
to himſelf (Downing) of his majeſty's being there; and 

if he neglected to apply to have him ſeized, his matter 


him his head, and deprive his majeſty of a faithful ſer- 
vant, And being deſirous to prevent the miſerable con- 
ſequences of what would follow, if his being here was 
diſcoyered, he reſolved to communicate the danger he 
was in, and for fear of a future diſcovery he had dif- 
guiſed himſelf, being reſolved to truſt no perſon with the 
ſecret. He then propoſed that his majeſty would im- 
mediately mount his horſes, and make all the diſpatch 
imaginable out of the States territories. That he himſelf 


majeſty was ſo far off, as to be out of danger to be o- 
vertaken, he would go to the States and acquaint them 
that he underſtood his majeſty was in town, and require 
his being ſeized, by the terms of the late treaty, That. 

he knew they would comply, and ſend to the place di- 
reed; but on finding that his majeſty was gone off ſo 
far as to be ſafe he would propoſe no further noiſe about 
it, leſt it ſhould diſcover the treaty, and prevent his 
majeſty's afterwards falling into their hands, The king 


home, every thing was acted and happened, as he pro- 
poſed and foretold. —-— The king having thus eſcaped 


he had promiſed, never mentioning any part of this ſto- 
&, ull aſter tis reſtoration, and not then OS; to 


I 


would reſent it to the higheſt, which would infallibly coſt 


would return home, and under pretence of ſickneſs, lie 
longer in bed than uſual; and that when he thought his 


immediately followed his advice; and he returning 


this imminent danger, molt religiouſly performed what 
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know how Downing's intelligence came, (which he ne- 
ver diſcovered) though he (the king often ſaid it was a 
myltery, for no perſon kuew of his deſign, till he was 
on horſeback, and that he could not think Fleming went 
and diſcovered him to Downing. Belides, he ſo ſoon 
returned from his filter, he could not have time, Down- 
ing having come much about the time Fleming returned, 
This ſtory was told by ſeveral who ſrequented king 
Charles's court after the reſtoration ; particularly by 
the earl of Cromartie, who faid, that next year after 
the reſtoration, he, with the duke of Rothes and ſeve- 
ral other Scots quality, being one night with the king 
over a bottle, they all complained of an impertinent 
ſpeech Downing had made in parliament, reflecting on 
the Scots pation, which they thought his majeſty ſhould 
reſent ſo as to diſcard him from court, and withdraw 
his favours from him. The king replied, he did not. 
approve what he ſaid, and would reprove him for 
it; but to go farther he could not well do, becauſe of 
this ſtory, which he reported in the terms before nar- 
rated; which had ſuch an effect on the company then 
preſent, that they forgave what Downing had ſaid, and 
the duke of Rothes deſired that they might drink his 
kealth in a bumper. 


The hiſtories of England being altogether ſilent as to 
any diſcovery of the executioner who gave the fatal 
blow to the decollation of king Charles I. the following 
account (undoubtedly true) cannot be unacceptable to 
the public——Richard Brandon, common executioner 
or hangman at that time, died upon Wedneſday, June 
20, 1649, (within five months after the king's martyr- 
dom.) The Sunday before he died, a young man of 
his acquaintance being to viſit him, aſked him how be 


did, and whether he was not troubled in conſeience for 


aaa. of the king's head ? Brandon reply'd, Les; be- 
cauſe he was at the king's trial, and heard the ſentence 
denounccd againſt him ; which cauſed him to make this 


folemn yow and proteſtation, Viz. wiſhing God to per ; 
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bir body and foul, if ever he appeared on the ſcaffold to 
do the adt or lift up his hand againf} him, And he far. 
ther declared, that he was no ſooner entered upon the 
ſcaffold, to do that wicked act, but immediately he fell 
a trembling, and hath, ever ſince, to his, death continu. 
ed in the like ageny, He likewiſe confeſſed, that he 
had, 30 l. for his pains, paid him in balf- crowns, within 
an hour after the blow was ſtruck; and that he had an 
orange ſtuck full of cloves, and · an handkerchief out of 
the king's pocket. As ſoon as he was carried off from 
the ſcaffold, he was offered twenty ſhillings for that 
orange by a gentleman in Whitehall, but refuſed the 
ſame, but afterwards ſold it for ten ſhillings in Roſemary- 
lane. About fix o'clock that night he returned home 
to his wife living in Roſemary-lane, and gave her the 
money, ſaying, it was the deareſt money that ever he 
earn'd in bit life which prophetical words were ſoon 
made manifeſt, About three days before he died, he 
lay ſpeechleſs, uttering many a ſigh and heavy groan, 
and in a moſt deplorable manner departed from his bed 
of forrow, For his burial great ſtore of wine was ſent 
in by the ſheriff of the city of London, and a great mul- 
titude of people ſtood waiting to ſee his corps carried to 
the church-yard, ſome crying out, Hang him, rogue; 
bury him in a. dunghill ; others preſſing upon him, ſay- 
ing, they would quarter him for executing theWng ; in: 
ſomuch that the churchwardens and maſters of the pariſh 
were fain to come to ſuppreſs them; and with great dif- 

ly he was at laſt carried to White-chapel church- 
yard, having a bunch of roſemary at each end of the 
coffin, and on the top thereof, with a rope tied acroſs 
from one end to the other. — -— The man that waited 
upon this executioner, when he gave the fatal blow, 


was a ragman in Rolemary-lane, 


The preſent duke of B—df—d, who in the country 
has been as greatly extolled for his noble and generous 
acts of beneficence, as in ton he has been cenſured for 


a frogality which has been thought unſuitable to his im- 
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menſe eſtate, was once walking with a book in his hand 
which he had been reading, and having been attentive 
to his ſubject, had rambled farther from home than u- 
foal ; he was dreſſed exceeding plain, and was looking 
about him, in order, as is ſuppoſed, to ſee where he 
was, and to return home, when he obſerved a woman 
ſtanding in the corner of a field, wringing her hands, 
and expreſſing by her actions, ſigns of the deepeſt di- 
ſtreſs, The duke was moved, and going into the field; 
defired her dry up her tears and tell him the cauſe. of 
her affliction, promiſing at the ſame time to do her all 
the ſervice in his power. The woman told him, that- 
ſhe and her family were ruined. That ſhe had a huſ- 
band who was ſick, and ſeveral ſmall children, but being 
behind hand with their rent, the duke of B-df-d's ſtew- 
ard had ſeized all they had, and that ſhe was come into 
that field to look at her poor cows that had been taken 
from her, and which ſhe ſhould never ſee again, Hig 
Grace, at this melancholy tale defired her to be com- 
forted, told her that he knew the duke to be a good 
natured man, bid her drive the cows home, and offered 
to ſet open tHe gate: but at this requeſt ſhe burſt again 
into tears, and refuſed to meddle with the cows, alledg- 
iog that as they were no longer her huſband's, if the 
drove them home ſhe ſhould be looked on as a thief, and 
for what ſhe knew, ſhe might be hanged. The duke, 
who from the firſt had been greatly affected, conld not 
help yielding to her reaſons, and giving her money, de- 
fired her to take courage, telling her that he heartily 
pitied her, and would take the liberty to recommend 
her and hei family to the duke of B—-df—d, and de- 
fired her to go the next day to W—n—bbey, and aft 
for John R—f—1!, when he would introduce her and 
ſpeak-in her behalf. This the good woman promiſed, 
and having returned him thanks, they parted. ' The 
next day ſhe dreſſed herſelf in her beſt cloaths, went as 
ſhe was ordered, and having aſked for John R—fM-Il,, 
was immediately led into a room, and told that Me 
R- ſſ—lI would be with ber preſently. At laſt ſome 
* | gentle- 
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lemen entered the room, all of whom were richly 
eſſed, when recollecting the features of him who had 
talked with her the day before, whom ſhe imagined to 
de the duke himſelf, ſhe was ready to faint with ſurpriſe 
and fear, when his Grace walking up to her, recovered 
her ſpirits by aſſuring her, that ſhe had no cauſe. to be 


1 


afflicted ; and inſtantly calling his ſte ward, bid him writ 


her a receipt in full, and fee that every thing that had 
been taken from her huſband was returned to him again, 
The receipt was preſently brought and put into her 
hands, when his Grace ſaying that he had inquired into 
her huſband's character, and had heard that he was an 
honeſt man, and had been long his tenant, added to his 
former bounty by giving her thirty guineas, and thes 
bid her go home and rejoice with her family, 


The late Prince of Wales, who amongſt his other 
great qualities, was. the patron of merit and' the friend 
of mankind, was frequently viſited by perſons of diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities, with whom he contracted a ſtrict inti- 
macy; among theſe, Mr Gl—v—r,' who is as juſtly ce- 
lebrated for the amiableneſs of his character as for the 
qualifications of an Orator and a Poet, had a conſidera- 
ble ſhare in his eſteem, One day the Prince obſerved 
at his levee, that he had not ſeen this gentleman for 
fome time, and aſking if he was well, was told that Mr 
Gl—v—r was under difficulties on account of ſome loſſes 
in trade, which had ſo diſcouraged him, that he was 2 
ſhamed to appear in his Highneſs's preſence, The 
Prince replied, 1 am ſorry. for it i and preſenting a bank 
note for fire hundred pounds to a gentleman preſent, he 
added, Carry this to Mr Glut as # ſmall teſtimony 
of my. affedtion, and afſure him from me, that I ſympa- 
thize in-his affliction, and ſhall be always glad to ſee 


Some years ago, one of the ſons of Gn a famous 
Jew, was on the point of being married to a Chriſtian; 
es which the father, who had no objection to the religi: 
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an of the lady, but to the ſmallneſs of her fortune, ex- 
poltulated with his ſon, and told him, that be might 
have a lady with more money; but the fon vindicatiag 
his choice, rephed, that wh-ther he would confent or 
not, he would-marry the lady, and if he refufed to give 
hm a proper ſhare of wealth, he would turn Chrithan, 
and then he ſhould claim the benefit of an Englith law, 
and obtain half he poſſeſſed. At this anfwer G —n was 
n, greatly confounded, and reſolved to apply to counſel to 
er WM know whether there was any ſuch law; the counſeller 
to WF replied that there was, and that his ſon upos turning 
an Chriſtian would obtain halt his fortune; but if youll 
Nig make me a preſent of ten guineas, added he, PFll put 
en BW you in a way to diſappoint him, and the graceleſs dog 
ſhall not be able to obtain a farthing. At this news 
G——n's hopes revived, and pulling ten guineas out of 
er his pocket, inſtantly clapped them into the lawyer's 
nd W hand, expreſſing his impatience to know how he was to 
in. proceed; when the counſellor returned with a ſmile, 
tis Tou have nothing to do, Mr G——-n, but to turn Chri- 


"to tian yourſelf. ' 


he | 5 | 
a- Sir John Trevor, who for ſome miſdemeanors had 
ed been expelled from parliament, one day meeting arch- 


for biſhop Tillotſon, cry'd, I hate to ſee an atheiſt in the 
Mr ſhape of a churchman,—- And |, reply'd the good 
ſes bilbop, hate to ſee @ knave in any ſhape. | 


a= . 
he Dr Andrews, biſhop of Wincheſter, and Dr Neal, 
nk biſhop of Durham, dining with king James I. his ma- 
he jeſty ſaid to the biſhops, My /ords, cannot I take my ſub- 
ny Jets money when I want it, without all this formality. 
ha- in parliament ? Upon which, the biſhep of Durham 
ſee readily anſwered, God forbid Sir, but you ſhould; you 
are the breath of our neſirils, On which, the king 
| turning to the biſhop of Wincheſter, ſaid, Well, my lord, 
Jus what ſay you-?—— Sir, replied the biſhop, I have as 
n; bill to judge of parliamentary caſes, The king an- 
No put offs, my lord, anſwer me pertinent 8 
8 eget 


ay & 
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Then, Sir, ſaid he, I think it's lawful for you to tak 
my brother Neal s money, for be offers it. TO” 


Me Waller, having reſolved to marry his favourite 
daughter to Dr Birch, king James II. was prevailed 
with to endeavour to hinder it, and for that purpoſe ot- 
 dered a French gentleman of quality to tell him, that 
die king wondered he could have any thoughts of mar- 
i rying his daughter to a Falling Church. He made an- 
ſwer, Sir, the king does me very great - honour to take 
any notice of my domeſtic affairs ; but 1 have lived long 
enough to obſerve, that this falling church has got a trick 


of riſing again. 


The preſent biſhop of Soiſſons in France, who valued 
himſelf on the politeneſs of his addreſs, and was remark- 
able for having never uttered a rude expreſſion, was 
lately, by an indiſcretion, guilty of a piece of rudeneſs, 
ſufficient to make his good breeding be called in queſtion; 
and which ſhews the precaution that is neceſſary to be 

. vſed in ſpeaking to ſtrangers. This prelate was at court, 
where obſerving a lady who was extremely corpulent 
talking to the queen, and at the other end of the room a 

very genteel youth of a promiſing appearance, both of 
whom were utter ſtrangers to him, he addreſſed himſelf 
to the young gentleman, and with a ſoft, inſinuating air, 
after ſome compliments, aſked him, if he knew who that 
Fat Sow was, who was in diſcourſe with her majeſty ? 

Tes, m lord, replied the youth, with great modeſty ; that 
Fat Sow is the ambaſſadreſs of Sweden, and mother it 
the little pig who has the honour to ſpeak to your lord: 
ip. At this anſwer the biſhop was. ſtruck. with confo- 
fon, humbly begged pardon, adding, that he could not 

help feeling the greateſt eſteem for a perſon who had 
with ſuch mildgeſs rebuked bim for his brutality, 


. When the army of Lewis XIV. of. France was en» 
camped in Flanders during his war with the Confede - 
rates, the king uſed ſometimes to relide at the bead 
l Auarters 


- 
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he had lately purchaſed, was exercited before his tent, 
and among others who had gathered round to fee him, 
was a corporal, who having been that afternoon too free 
with aqua vite, was become as great a man as his ma- 
jeity. He had ſtrolled up to the ſpot, and getting with- 


m the circle, In himſelf into an attitude of conſe. 


queace, and atier having ſome time made his obferva- 
tions with the air of a profound connoiſſcur, he thruſts 
a quid of tobacco into his mouth, and {wore it was as 
fine a cteature as ever he ſaw, and as well broke; then 
tottering up to the groom who had been riding it, and 
was jalt diſmounted, aſked him who was the owner: at 
this moment the king came out from his tent, and over- 
hearing the corporal's queſtion, with whom he had al- 
ready been diverted, told him courteouſly, - that the 


borſe was his: the corporal made his majeſty a ſlight 


compliment by moving his hat, and then ſetting his arms 


akimbo, told him, that his reaſon for aſking, was, that 


he had taken a liking to the horſe and was inclined tay 
buy it. The king ſaid, he had no intention to ſell it, 


but if it would oblige him he would treat with him on # 
the ſame ſpot the next morning. The corporal, thruſt- 


ing out his hand, cried, à match; to which the king 


conſented, and rode off, giving private orders that no pu- 


niſhment ſhould be inflicted upon the corporal, but that 
he ſhould be brought before him the next morning, In 


the morning, when the poor fellow was told what had 


paſſed, and conducted to the king's tent, he was {cized 


with a dreadful pannic, leſt his infolence and drunken- 


neſs might coſt him his life. Into the preſence, however, 
he was carried; and the king, who intended only ſome 
ſport, aſked him, if he was the man that would laſt 


night have bought his horſe ? Vo, and pleaſe your ma- 
jelly, ſays the fellow, that man went away at three o 
clock this morning. Did he fo, ſaid the king, (who un- 
derſtood that at three o'cloek ſleep had ſubſtituted a ſa- 
ber man for one that was drunk) I am very glad that F 
ba ve 29 2 ſenſeble aud decent a pet {or as you are in. hir ? 
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quarters himſelf. It happened, that a very fine horſe which 
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Head, and I hope he will never come back ; for if I ſee 
vim, I ſhall certainly reſent his behaviour, So, the fe 
/ corporal was diſmiſſed without further reprehenſion. 


The father to the late earl of Pembroke, who had 
many good qualities, but always perſiſted inflexibly in 
his own opinion, which as well as his conduct was of. 
ten very ſingular, thought of an expedient to prevent 7 
the remonſtrances and expoſtulations of thoſe about him: 
this expedient was, to feign himſelf deaf; and under d 
pretence of hearing very imperfectly, be would always 
form his anſwer not by what was really ſaid to him, but 
by what he deſired to have ſaid. Among other ſervants 

Was one who had lived with him from a child, and fery- 
ed him with great fidelity and affection in ſeveral capa- 
cities, till at length he became his coachman, This 
man by degrees got an habit of drinking, for which his 
lady often deſired that be might be diſmiſſed. My lord 

always anſwered, Yes indeed, Fohn is an excellent ſer. 
want, I ſay, replies the lady that he's continually 
drunk, and defire he may be turned off, Aye, ſaid his 
lordſhip, he has lived with me from a child, and as you 
fay, à trifle of wages /rould not part us, John, how- 
ever one evening, as he was driving from Kenſington, 
overturned his lady in Hyde-Park; ſhe was not much 
burt, but when ſhe came home ſhe began to rattle the 
earl; Here, ſays ſhe, is that beaſt John ſo drunk that 
he can ſcarce ſtand ; he bas overturned the coach, and 
if he is not diſcharged may break our necks, Aye, ſays 
my lord, is poor John fick ? alas, I am forry for him, 

I am complaining, fays my lady, that he is drunk, and 
has overturned me. Aye, ſaid my lord, to be ſure ht 
bas bebaved very well, and ſhall haue proper advice. 
My lady, finding it hopeleſs to remonſtrate, went away 

ina pet; and my lord having ordered John into his pre- 
ſence; addreſſed him very coolly in theſe terms, Fon, 

d WV knew that I have à regard for you, arid as long as you 


* a . 
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tan ſee that you can hardly ſtand; g to bed, and I will 
fre that you have proper advice. John being thus diſ- 
miffed, was carried to bed, where, by his lordihip's or- 
der, who attended in perſon, a large bliſter was put upon 
his head, another between his ſhoulders, and ſixteen 
ounces of blood were taken from his arm. John found 
himſelf the next morning in a woful condition, and was 
ſoon acquainied with the whole procels, and the reafong 
upon which it had been commenced. John had no reme- 
dy-but to fubmit, for he would rather have incurred as 
many more bliſters than have loſt his place. My lord ſent 
very formally twice a day to know how he did, and fre- 
quently congratulared my lady upon John's recovery 
whom bi2direct:d to be ſed only with water-gruel, and to 


have no company but an old woman whom he had order- 


ed to attend lum as a nurſe, In about a week, John have 
ing con{tantly ſeat word that he was well, my lord thought 
fit to underitand the meſſenger, and ſaid, He was ex- 
tremely glad is hear that the fever had quite left him, 
and dejrred to fee him. When John came in, Well, alu, 
ſays he, I babe this bout is ever, Ah, my lord, ſays 
John, I humbly aſk your lordfhip's pard's, and 1 þro- 
miſe never to commit the "ſame fait again; Are, aye, 
ſays my lord, you ſay right, ns body « can prevent Hel- 
neſs, and if you ſhould be fick again, Jobn,. I ſhall fee 
it, though perhaps you would not complain, and I pro- 
miſe you that you ſhall always have the ſame advice and 
the ſame attendance that you have had now. God 
bleſs your lordſhip, ſays John, I hope there will be ns 
need. So do J too, ſays my lord, but ag long as you do 
your duty to me, John, 1 will do mine to you, never fear. 
John then withdrew, and ſo dreaded the diſcipline he 
bad ſufferef, that he never was know to be _ * 
terwards. 


Adixeal Bembow, who had been idragced purely; 
for his merit, was equally remarkable for his huma- 


* * for the jeſts that he made, without any 
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1 deſign of merriment, or any pretenſions to wit. It 


. © ders, and began with great care to deſcend with him in. 


board me. 
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happened that when be ſerved as a common ſailor, his 
meſs- mate who was attending the ſame gun, Which was 
one of the upper tier, loſt his leg by a cannot ſhot : the 
poor fellow inſtantly called out to his friend Bembow, 
and intreated that he might be-carried down to the ſur. 
geon, for that he had loſt his leg. Bembow, with the 
help of another immediately took him op on his ſhoul- 


to the hold; bur it happened that juſt as the poor fel. 
low's head came upon a level with the deck, another ball 
took away that too; Bembow, however, who knew no- 
thing of the matter, continued to deſcend to the ſurgeon, 
and when he was almoſt at the bottom, called out that 
be had brought him a patient, and deſired that he would 
bear a hand that they might ſet him eaſily down. The 
ſurgeon turned about, but inſtead of giving Bembow any 
aſliſtance, Damn ye, ſays he, what do ye here with a 


man that has loft bis head ? Loft his head: ſays Bem- 


bow; a hing ſen of a bitch, he told me it was his leg: 
but I never believed what he faid in my life, withort 
being forry for it afterwards, * Wh} 


Sir Charles W ager, as is common with perſons who 


have great perſonal courage, and bur little learning, had 


a ſovereign contempt of phyſicians ; though a ſurgeon, 
he believed, in ſome caſes, might be of good ſervice. It 


_ « happened that Sir Charles was ſeized with a fever while 


he was out upon a cruize; and the ſurgeon without 


much difficulty prevailed upon him to loſe a little blood, 


and ſuffer a bliſter to be laid on his back; by and by it 
was thought neceſſary to lay on another bliſter and re- 
peat the bleeding, to which Sir Charles alſoggonſepted; 
the ſymptoms then abated, and the furgeon told him, 
that he muſt now ſwallow a few bolus's and take a 
dravght: No, Doctor, ſays Sir Charles, you ſhall batter 
my hulk, as long as you will, but, d n you, you ſhan't 


Lun, | 
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Lun, the famous harlequin, uſed frequently to ſop 
at Jerry Lucas's, the Sun-Tavern in Clare-Market, 
which has a door in one ſtreet and windows in another, 
One night, after the entertainment, he had got into a 
hackney-coach, and ordered the man to drive him to 
the Sun: it happened that as the fellow was- driving 
by the window, Lun perceived it to be open, and threw 


bimſelf out of the coach into the room; the coachman 
Having turned the corner drove up to the houſe; and get- 


ting from his box, opened the coach door and let down 


the ſtep; then taking off his hat, he waited ſome time 
expecting his fare to alight, but at laſt looking into his 
coach and ſeeing it empty, he beſtowed a few hearty 
curſes on the raſcal that had bilked him, and remounts 
ing his box, turned about and was driving the ſame way 


'back : as he paſſed again by the window, Lun watched 


the opportunity and again threw himſelf into the coach; 
he then looked out and calling to the coachman, aſked 
where the devil he was going, and bid him turn about. 
The fellow got down, and looked into the coach upon 

n with great amazement, and then as he was order- 
ed, turned about and came once more to the Sun- Tavern 
door. When Lun got out, after reproaching the fellow 
for his ſtupidity, he would have given him his fare ; 
No, God bleſs your honour, ſays the man, my maſter has 
erdered me to take. no money to-night, Why then, ſays 
Lun, he's a fool, and here's a ſhilling for yourſelf,, Ne, 


 fa;s the man, who by this time had mounted his coach- 


box, that won't do, I know you too well for all your 
ſhes ; and ſo Mr Devil, for once you are outwilted. 


Lord chief-juſtice Holt, who had been very wild in 


| his youth, was once out with ſome of his raking com- 


pinions on a journey into the country; they had ſpent 
all their money, and after many conſultations what to 


do, it was reſolved that they ſhould part company, and 
try their fortune ſeparately. Holt got to an inn at the 
end of a ſtraggling village, and puit.ng a good face on 


She matter, ordered Eis hor'e to be well taken care cf, 
+ Aa 3 called 
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called for a room; beſpoke « ſupper, and looked after his 
bed. He then ſtrolled imo the kitchen, where he law 
a young laſs about thirteen years old ſhivering with an 


_ - ague; be enquired of his landlady, a widow, who the 


| „ 
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girl was, and how long ſhe had been ill; the good wo- 
man told him, that ſhe was her daughter, an only child, 
and that the had been ill near a year, notwithſtanding all 
the aſhſtance the could procure from phyſic, at an ex- 
pence which had almoſt ruined her, He ſhook his head 
at the doctors, and bade the woman be under no farther 
concern, for that her danghter ſhould never have ano- 
ther fit, He then wrote a few. onintelligible words in 
coort- hand on a ſcrap of parchment which had been the 
WreQions to an hamper, and rolling it up, ordered that 
it ſhould be bound upon the girl's wriſt, and remain 
there nll ſhe was well. As it happened, the ague re- 
turned no more, and Holt having continued there a 
week, now called for. his bill with as much courage as 
if his pockets had been filled with gold. A God bet 
you, ſays the old woman, yeu're nothing in my debt, I'm 
ſure; I wiſh I was able to pay you for the cure you have 
performed up;n my daughter, and if I had had the 
happineſs to foe you ten months ago, it would have ſave 
ed me forty pounds in my pocket. Holt, after ſome al- 
tercation, accepted of his week's accomodation as a gra- 
tuity, and rode away. : | 


It happened that many years afterwards, when he was 
one of rhe judges of the king's-bench, he went a circuit 
into the fame county, and among other criminals whom 
he was appointed to try, there was an old woman that 
was charged with witchcraft :- to ſupport this charge, 
ſeveral witneſſes ſwore that ſhe had a ſpell with which 
- The could either cure ſach cattle as were ſick, or deſtroy 
thoſe that wer: well; in the uſe of this ſpell they faid 
ſhe had been lately detected, and it having been ſeized 
upon her, was ready to be produced in court; the judge 
then deſired it might be handed up to him; it appeared 
to be a dirty ball, covered with rags, and bound many 
e bs times 
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times round with packthread; theſe coverings he re- | 
moved with great deliberation one after another, and at 
laſt found a piece of parchment, which he knew to be 
the ſame that he had uſed as an expedient to ſupply his 
want of money. At the recollection of this jpcident he 
changed colour and fat ſilent: at length recollecting 
himſelf, he addreſſed the jury to this effect; © Gentle» 
men, I muſt now relate a particular of my life which 
very ill ſuits my preſent character, and the ſtation in 
which I fit: but to conceal it would be to aggravate the 
folly for which I ought to atone, to endanger innocence 
and countenance ſuperſtition ; this bauble, which you 
WH ſuppoſe to have the power of life and death, is a ſenſe- 
leis ſcrawl which 1 wrote with my own hand, and gav® 
to this woman, whom for no other cauſe you accuſe as 
a witch,” He then related the particular circumſtances 
of the tranſaction, and it had ſuch an effect upon the 
minds of the people, who now bluſhed at the folly an 
cruelty of their zeal, that judge Holt's landlady was the 


laſt perſon that ever was tried for witchcraft in that. 
county. N ; | 


Yir-is related of the ſame magiſtrate, that being once 
upon the bench at the Old-Baily, a fellow was tried and 
convicted of a robbery on the high-way, whom the judge 
remembered to have been one of his old companions. 
He was moved by that curioſity which is natural upon 
a retroſpectiom on paſt life, to know the fortune of the 
cotemporaries with whom he was once aſſociated, and 
of whom he had known nothing for many years; he 
therefore aſked the fellow what was become of Tom 
ſuch-a one, and Will ſuch- a one, and the reſt of the 
knot: to which they belonged. The fellow fetching a 
deep ſigh, and making a low bow, 4h! my lord, laid 
be, they are all hanged but your lordſhip and 1. | 


= 


Dean Swift, among other whimſies, took it into his 
head to have a feaſt once a year in imitation of the Satur- 


alia, which in heathen Rome was held about the * 


Ger 
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of our Chriſtmas, at which the ſervants perſonated thely 
maſters, and the maſters 'waited upon them as ſervants. 
In this project he engaged ſeveral other perſons of talte, 
and it was fir{t put in execution at the Deanry houſe, 
When all, the ſervants were ſeated, and every gentleman 
placed behind his own man; che dren” s ſervant took an 
opportupity to find fault with ſome meat that was not 
d: due to his taſte, and taking it up in his hand threw it 
in his maſter's face, and mimicked him in every other 
foible which he had ever diſcovered in him. But the 
dean, whether he was mortified by the reproof, or pro- 
voked by the indignity, flew into à violent rage, beat 
the fellow, and put every thing into ſuch diſorder that 
the ſervants ran out of the room in a fright; and thug 
ended the dean's Saturnalia, 


Doctor $— ge, ſoon after he had been e 
biſhop of * * * . * in Ireland, deſired Mrs Pilkington 
to give his compliments to the dean of St Patrick's, and 
tell him, as he owed his preferment to his recommenda- 
tion, he was ſurpriſed he had never ſeen him ſince: 
while I was plain Dr S——ge, ſays he, the dean uſed 
to ſend his wine and bread before him, and frequently 
"rake a dinner with me; but now I believe he is aſhamed 
to own me, Mrs Pilkington delivered the biſhop's mel- 
ſage, to which the dean liſtened with great attention, 
and then ſaid ——— 24 ! J remember ſomething of it : 
ford C—— t applied to me for a perſon to make a biſbo 
of; whom I knew was not an haneft man and as 1 
wanted the living of .- for D ——y I recommend. 
ed S——ge to the biſhoprick with an aſſurance that he 
ewould anſwer his excellency's purpoſe ; and pox take me 
I ever thought him worth my contempt till I bad 
made a biſhop of bir. | 


The celebrated Mr P——, ſoon =. be had dat, 
ed ſides and began to exert his eloquence in ſavour of 
the miniſtry, complained to the honourable Mr 6 # 
PPT * indignities, n 
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ſtuttered very much) that was a da mn impu dent 
fellow, tho' to be ſure with reſpect to your prin—ciples 


' gou are al-—tur'd, 


Lord Carteret, who when lieutenant of Ireland was 


very fond of Dr Delany, went one day quite unattend- 


ed, and told the doctor he was come to dine with him. 
The doctor thanked his excellency for the honour, 
invited him to take a turn or two in his gardens, 
and then introduced him to his table, at which there 
Was no other perſon but his mother, without making 
the leaſt apology for his entertainment. His excellency, 
after the cloth was taken away, and the bottle introdu- 
ced, told the doctor that he always believed him to be 


a moſt well bred gentleman, but never had ſo clear a de- 


monſtration of it as now, Others, ſaid he, upon whom 


have tried the ſame experiment, have met me in a 


much confuſion as if I came to apprehend them for high 
treaſon ; nay, would not give me a moment of their 
converſation, which was the thing I wanted, but were 
continually hurrying away to give ſome directions about 
their dinner, which I did not want, and when it came, 
fatigued and diſguſted me by fulſome apologies for de- 
fects, This, ſaid his excellency, always brings to my 
mind a ſtory of dean Swift's. ** A lady had given him 
an invitation to dinner, and as ſhe heard he was not 
eaſily pleaſed, ſhe had taken a month to provide for it, 
When the time came, every delicacy which could be 
purchaſed was prepared even to profuſion, However, the 
dean was ſcarce ſeated when ſhe began to make a cere- 
monious harangue, in which ſhe told him, that ſhe was 
ſincerely ſorry the had not a more tolerable dinner, and 


of. 
- evlar, that a certain perſon bad faid in his hearing that 
he was a /þ-tt-n fellow. Aye, ſays his honour (wo 


1 


that ſhe feared there was not any thing fit for him to 


eat, and in ſhort, that it was a bad dinner. Pex take 


you fer a B ——, ſays the dean, why did not you get a. 


better? fure, you had time enough! but fince you ſay 


i ſe bad, Ill e en yo bome and eat a herring. So 


riſing 


% 
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riſing from the table, he took his hat arid departed, td 
the utter confuſion of the lady, whofe folly was perhaps 
| too ſeverely punilhed. | l 


Mrs Percival, with a company of very agreeable per: 
ſons, reſolved to take a trip to the Hague; and during 
the firſt day's journey after they landed, they ſtopped 
at an inn to dine, and enquired what they could have to 
eat; they were told that there was nothing in the houſe 
but a neck of veal, This, though it was not ſuffieient 
to dine the company, they ordered to be dreſſed, and 
made up their meal with ſome of their fea-proviſions 
which the ſervants had fortunately brought in, chuſing 
this rather tñan to go forward, as there was no other 
houſe of entertainment for many miles. After dinner they 
called for a bill, and among other articles they were 
charged one pound four ſhillings for mear, This was 
ſo great an impoſition, that the company, though they 
were not deficient either in fortune or liberality, refuſed 
to pay it. Upon this the landlord appeared, and after 


ſome altercation, they told him, that as they were only - 


upon a party of pleaſure, they would rather ſtay there a 
month and ſpend an hundred pounds a piece in law than 
fuffer themſelves to be ſo groſly impoſed upon. The 


man again aſſured them with great compoſare, that he 


had charged them .no more than was cuſtomary-in that 
place; and if they queſtioned it, he was as willing to 
appeal to a magiſtrate as they were. The parties hav- 
ing thus joined iſſue, the gueſts were preparing for 4 
ſerious trial, and began ts -enquire how far they were 
to go. Mynheer then told them with a ſneer, that the 
matter ſhould be immediately decided on the ſpst, for 
that he war himſelf the ſovereign diſpenſer of law in 
that place, The company, after they had fufficiently 
ſtared at him, and at each other, found this to be indeed 

tze fact, and fo paid the honeſt inn-keeper and judge his 
_ _ 3 demand, without incurring any coſts of fuir, * 
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Mrs Pilkington remarks, that the munificence of our 
nobility is oblcured and diſappointed by the inſolence 
and avarice of their ſervants ; and upon this occaſion has 


computed the expence of writing to a great man, as fol- 
lows ; -. | 


4. 


| ? 7 
For pen, ink and paper, — 0 
For a a to find-when his lordſhip g 
is at home, — — — | 
To the porter for receiving your letter, 
and giving it to the valet, —— $ 
To the valet who delivers it, — _— r 1 
To the footman who brings the anſwer, o 5 


Total, —— 1192 


Dean Swift, on the contrary, once diſcharged a ſer- 
vant for rejecting the petition of a poor old woman: 
ſhe was very ancient, and on a cold morning fat at the 
deanry ſteps a conſiderable · time, during which the dean 


| faw her thro' a window, and commiſerated her deſolate 


condition. His footman happened to go to the door, 
and the poor creature beſought him in- a piteous tone 
to give that paper to his reverence, The fellow read 
it, and told her with great infolence, that his maſter 
had ſomething elſe to do than mind her petition. What's 
that you ſay, fellow? ſaid the dean, looking out at 
the window; come up here, The man obeyed with 
great gonfuſion ; and he then deſired the poor woman 
alſo to come before him, made her fit down, and or- 
dered her ſome bread and wine; then turning to the 
man, At what time, ſaid he, did I order you to opera 
paper directed to me? or to refuſe a leiter, whoever 
brought it? Hark ye, firrab, you have been admoniſh» 
ed by me for drunkenneſs, idling and other faults, but 
fince I have diſcovered that you want bunanity, 1 muff 


diſmiſs you from my ſervice ; ſo, put off your cleaths,. 


lake your wages, and let me hear ns more of you, The 


fellow obeyed, and having in vaio ſollicited a, xecoms 


mendation, 


oO © 
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* lee he was obliged to go to ſea; where be ch 


tinued five years, At the end of that time, finding his 
Gruation on ſhipboard very different from the. — and 
Luxury of his former employment, he again applied to 
the dean for a recommendation to tome fervice, ſetting 
forth in a petition the hardſhips he had ſuffered, and 
confeſſing the faults of which he bad been guilty The 
dean then called for pen, ink 5d paper, and.gave lim 
whe A} billet, wo 


Whereas the ae ———— — me + the 
ſpace of one year, during which time he was an 
idler and a drunkard, I then diſcharged him as 
Lach ; but how far his having been ſive years at 
ſea may have mended his manners, I leave to the 
penetration of thoſe who may heieafter empley 
hun. 


J. Swir T. 
Deney Houſe! | 


Jan. 9, 1739- 


With this paper and no other fortune he ſet out for 
London, where he applied to Mr Pope, who knowing the 
dean's hand, ang having obtained a certificate that the 

| bearer was the perſon mentioned in the paper, took him 
into his ſervice, i in . he nee till the death a 
0 maſter. © + | a | 


. The counteſs of Eglinton, one of the g greateſt 50 
ties in Scotland, fell under the diſpleaſure. © of her lord 
for no other cauſe than that of having brought him ſeven 
daughters, and no ſon, His Jordſhip went ſo far as to 
aſſure her, he was determined to ſue for a divorce. The 
lady replied, he need not do that, for ſhe would readily 
agree to a ſeparation provided he would give. her back 
what he had with her. Ie, ſuppoſing the meant only 
pecuniary affairs, aſſured her, ſhe ſhould have her for- 
tune to the Jaſt penny. Nay, nay, my lord, . lhe, 
that wwinna do : return me my youth, be vir 


* 115, 
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„ and difmiſt me as ſoon as you pleaſe, His lord» 
ſhip being unable to comply with this demand, ſpoke no 
more of parting with his lady, and before the year was 


| out; ſhe brought him a ſon, vhs SEE | 


and aſfection of his parents for each other, 


VI certain Iriſh dean (not the celebrated dean of Se 
Patrick's) having once aſcended the pulpit of St An- 
drew s, and ſuddenly recollecting the enormous iniquities 
of the congregation, he gave ſo furious a toſs with his 
bead that back fell his wig and down flew his ſermon, 
which not being well ſecured, fluttered in numerous 
leaves about the church, ſcattered like the ungodly as 
chaff before the wind: the fleepers awoke, the old men 
who dreamed dreams, and the virgins whe ſaw viſions, 
ſtarted from the down trance; and be, being una - 
ble to proceed, but willing,at leaſt to give them his bene- 
diction, after he had cried out aloud, Depart ye curſed, 


into . pong he — added, which 
that ye may K | 


Fr that the Jaſt ſparkle of his 
when he was ſinking into idiocy, was on the fol- 
lowing occaſion. Mr Handel, who was then about to 


quit Ireland, went to take leave of him. The ſerramm 


was ſome ume before he could make the dean under · 


ſtand him; which when he did, immediately cried outy 


Prodigious | a Cerman and @ bini . 
m him. _ 


wife of a Keutenant-colonel who was ſtationed 
Edinburgh, being viſited by the nuniſter's 

was earneſtly intreated to come to kick. This, 
lady promiſed to do, and kept her word, which | 
ced a ſecond viſit; and the miniſter's wife then aſked - 
how -ſhe liked their way of worſhip, ſhe replied, 
well, but that haviog dirtied her cloaths, and been 
tered with a great number of fleas, ſhe hoped the mi- 
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7 The Scots among other x maxims of Frogatiey, ſay, 


| —— had been formerly condemned to be hanged 
for perjury. The gentleman acknowledged 


* 


P treth, made, elle that, for a Bbuiband 
3 rat Papory: " 


" Aﬀerelgner, who me jeflanived is Scotland, ** 
ed a fowl.for his dinner; but ſhewed great diſlike to it 
when it was placed upon 'the table, the landlord brought 


him a piece of freſh ſalmon, and faid, Sir, I perceive 


you don't like the fow), pray what think you of this ? 
Think, ſays the gueſt ; 2 1 think it is very fine ſal. 
mon; and no wonder, for it is of God Almighty's feed- 
ing, but if it had been fed by you, 1 ſuppoſe it would 


will tale aa, 


1. 


that; if butter has no hairs in it, the cow that gave tue 


milk will not thrive; and an Engliſhman having ſome 


brought to him in which he vdſerved a great number, 


-  defired his Jandlady-10-bring'him the butter upon one 


plate, and the hairs upon another, that be might mix 
them himſclf ; for he thought, in the piece he had al- 


ready, the proportids of hiGr was rather tod woch. 


Some frauds which bad bat practiſed in Scotland by 
the connivance of the collector of the cuſtoms, were made 
the pretence to procure the appoimtmem of an inſpector 
general, at the ſalary of 200 l. 185 annum; the appli- 
cation was made by a member o arliament, who had 
been, accorcing to the cant and vhraſe, a good boy fot 
many years, and never aſked for any thing, The mi- 
niſter, at firſt, objected, that creating a new place always 

a clamour, and that the man for whom it wat 


the fads 
to che ue; but, Sir, ſaid he, the laird is familiar 


Gaye; 


— 


with the man's wiſh, WO then, ſays the miniſter, * 
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egation the great benefits ariſing from the Sabbath, told 
them that among other excellencies of their inſtitution, 
was the proper choice of the day, The Jews, ſays he, 


kept it on the ſeventh ; but we keep ir on the firſt; and 
fit were on any other, it would make a broken week, 


A gentleman once aſked Lilly, the aſtrologer, how 
he thought any man of god ſenſe would buy his predic- 
tions. Pray, Sir, ſays Lilly, what proportion do you 
think the men of good ſenſe bear to the reſt of mankind ? 
Oh! ſays the other, not above one to twenty, iy, 
i/ /o, replied Lilly, ler the nineteen buy my prophectes, 
and then, (ſnapping his fiagers) that! for your one 
man of good ſenſe, * vA 


At the famous trial at Hertford, when a poor wo- 
man was brought in guilty of witchcraft by an ignorant 
and obſtinate jury, the judge expreſſed ſome diſſatis - 
faction at the verdict; the parſon of the pariſh there - 
fore declared, that upon the faith of a clergyman; he 
believed. the woman to be a witch, Why then, ſaid 
the magiſtrate, upon the faith of a judge, I believe you. 


to be no confurer, Ds ws 


er the new rogd was niaking-in the north of geg 
„an officer had the direction of part of the 


work, having cauſed a very large ſtone to be removed, 
he employed a ſoldier who was a maſon by trade, 

"inſcribe it with the date of the year, the king's reig,. 
and the name of the director, in Latin. It happened, 

that another officer, who had alſo the direction of ano. 
ther part of the work, cauſed a ſtone to be removed  . 
which he thought yet bigger, and was very deſirous to 


emulate his aſſociate's attempt for fame by inſcribin 


it; "4 
be therefore applied to an officer who had written Coe, * 
ral little pieces of poetry, to aſſiſt him wir the words. 
This gentleman, who had qgften heard his friend boaſt 
of the feat, in the firlt 2 „ I railed a rn ns | 
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A preſbyterian preacher who was explaining to his con- 
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thay he,” told him be would ſatisfy him in Engliſh, 


which would be much more read than hs De: 
Latin; and immediately wrote down 


HFibern alone 
Rais d up this ſtone, 
8 0! hone; O] bone. 


This, however, the Hibernian e with ſome 
warmth, alledging, that though others were employed 
about the ſtone, yet it was he that raiſed it with their 
hend, and they only uſed his hands. 


A Frenchman of ſome diſtinction, ſoon after his ar- 
view i in London, taking notice of much dirt and many 
diſorders in the ſtreets, aſked often about the Police, and 
finding none that underſtood the term, he cried out, 
Gerd Lord !. how can one expect order among theſe peo- 
ple, auho have not ſuch a word as Police in their lau- 


Zudge. | 
» 


Two Engliſh officers, after a night's lodging in the 
Highlands, found themſelves covered with vermin. One 
of them was very buſy in taking off the ſloweſt kind, 
which the other obſerving, cried out, Z—— ds, what 
are you doing ? — Let us firſt ſecure the Dragoons u 


can tuke the Foot at lelſure. 2» 
At the battle of Gleoſhiels, in the rebellion of the 


I 5 year 1719, George Munro of Culcairne, commanded a 


company of thkphlanders raiſed out of his father's clan, 
maintained at his own expence. A party of the re- 
bels who had poſted themſelves upon the declivity of a 
mountain, perceiving him fall, kept firing upon him as 
he lay bleeding upon the ground. He ſaw they were . 
getermined to diſpatch him, and therefore calling to his 
ſervant, who had never left him, he bid him make 
haſte out of the danger, for that he could be of no ſer- 
vice to him, but by telling his friends and his father 
chat he had not miſdehared. The Highlander, upon 
| hearing 
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hearing this addreſs, burſt into tears, and aſked, what 
would be thought of him ſhould-he leave his maſter in 
that condition? then laying himſelf over him upon his 
hands and knees, he received ſeveral ſhot, and continu- 
ed thus to ſhield him from farther hurt with kis own 
body, till a ſerjeant with a fmall party diſlodged the 
enemy, after having taken a ſolemn oath upon a dirk 
that he would do it, or periſh in the attempt. 


Such inſtances of heroic virtue are found among peo- 
people, who yet rob without ſcruple, and in ſome caſes 
think honeſty a diſgrace. An highland woman who 
begged charity of a lowland laird's lady, was aſked ſe- 
vera} queſtions ;j«and among others, how many huſ- 
bands ſhe had had? She anſwered, Three. And being 
* farther queſtioned, if her huſbands had been kind to 
her ? ſhe ſaid, the two firſt were honeſt men, and very 
careful of their family; for they both died for the law ; 
that is, were hanged for theft, Well, but as to the 
laſt ? Hout, ſays ſhe, a fulthy beaſt ! he dy'd-at haume, 

Ade an auld dug on a puckle o ſtrac. * 

K : 7 
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Mr J. B. fellow of 8t John's college in Cambridge, 
was a perſon of ſuch remarkable ſerenity and evenneſs ß 
temper, that nothing was ever known to diſcompole- - 
him. One evening having fat up latter than uſual, * 
friend's room in Jeſus, and being pretty far gane in li 
quor, he was very much preſſed to take the porter and. 
a laathorn with him, which however he could by no 
means be perſuaded to do. In order to go to St John's 
from jeſus-College you muſt of neceſſuy paſs thoought ' 
a church yard, which when he arrived at, che clatet 
growing 200 powerful for him he fell down upon his 
back between two grave-{tones.—--— He made ſeveral 
efforts to recover himſelf, which when he found was to 
Bo manner of purpoſe; he folded his arms with great 
<alnmefs, and was heard to ſay ——'Tis mighty well, # 
fubpefe I ſhall riſe with the reſt of them. SIP 
5 7 B b 3 The Dr 
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- Dr —— — maſter of ——.— Hall, was very famous 
or rather infamous for ſtarving himſelf and every thing 
. about him; no wonder therefore that his old gelding 
1 Stedfaft was put to board at little or no expence in a 
1 neighbouring fen, where what graſs there was, was 
ſearcely eatable. One day at commons Mr D ——t 
one of the fellows and a noted wag, told the doctor that 
he had been to pay a viſit to his horſe. Pray, Sir, ſays 
the doctor, what converſation might you have with him? 
None, at all, replied D-——, but 1 put my hand in my 
pocket and ſhewed him a N-oat—— — And what did he 
ſay to that, xejoin'd the doctor? Nothing on the ea th, 
ſays D—, he only ſhook his head and laugh d. 


The above Mr--——, who (among other ſpecies of 
humour) was a great punſter, was in company a certain 
evening with one Mr. Tench, at the Mitre,—Mr Tench . 
being a milk fop, and retuling his glaſs in turn, D- ob- 
ſerved to him, that he drank like a 9:aid, that he was 
a man of no /ſcx/, that he was ſorry to meet him in that 
place, but however, he would not have him be crabbed, 
tor he did not intend to carp at him and fo he ran on 
till Teuch fell into a downright paſhon, and gave D--— 
a challenge to fipht him Upon which D with a 
C- horſe laugh told him, That be took lim rather fer a 
1 fying-fiſh-7han a ſword- ſiſn, er eie, ſaid he, J would? 
3 not have meddled with you, | 
It is the cuſtam when the gentlemen are cut out of 
commons at Oxford, to BATTLE, and at Cambridge, to 
'$1ZE, as they term it, which is in plain Engliſh, to buy 
a dinner out of one's own pocket of the college-cook, 
D- having ſeveral times been tricked out of his dinner by 
the early attendance of his brother ſtudents, was deter- 
mined to be even with them, and having one day pof- 
ſeſſed himſelf of a whole gooſe, he fell a punning through 
all the terms of back gammon. Gentlemen, ſays he, 
if I 'bate you an ace, duce take me, ſbr it would he- tray 
@ weakneſs, if a man could net cater ſir himſelf, there- 
fore link me if gent makg You all ſue. 8 _ 
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The late Dr B—r—y, whoſe wit had too often 
tincture of ill-nature, was one evening very hard upon 
Mr H, who had been in great diſtreſs. ' 
H 1 took no notice of him at firſt, but ſuffered 
him to run on till he changed the ſubject, and amongſt 
other things the doctor mentioned his having been out 
of town for a week. Aye, ſays Mr H— -I, that way 
publiſhed in all the Saturday's papers. In what form, 
lays the doctor? Why, DECREASED IN THE BURIALS 
THIS WEEK ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOUR, 


The late Prince of Wales, having a mind to divert 
himſelf incog, went to ſee a bull-beating near Hockley- 
in-the-hole. The bull (being true game) gave a great 
deal of ſport, and foiled every dog that attacked him. 
At laſt, old Towzer, whoſe owner (a butcher of Clare- 
market) ſtood cloſe to the prince, fairly pinned the bull 
—at which the butcher in the joy of his heart, gave his 
royal highneſs a ſwinging clap on the back, ſaying at the 
fame time, G- A4 A- your blood, Mr Prince, if that 
in not my deg. 


Patrick Fitz-Patrick, of the county of Limerick, 
eſq ; had a plentiful fortune left him by his uncle, which 
made him independent of his father, But co 
home unluckily very much in liquor, he went, _ 
take, to bed to his grandmother—and when his father 
expoſtulated with him for lying with hi mother, —.-— 
Arrab my dear ſoul, ſays he, what is there in that-—— 
pray did not you lie with mine? 


A certain gentleman of Cambridge haviog publiſhed 
ſome poems by ſubſcription, went to wait on the ho- 
nourable Mr—, of Clare hall, to deliver a book. Mr— 
happened not to be then in the way, our poet therefore 
called about a week afterwards, when his honour ad- 
dreſſed him in the following terms. Sir, I like your 

Poems extremely well, but 1 have one favour to beg of 
Jou, and ibat is, that you 2 Print your next edition. 


r 
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ate foftes paper, for this conſaunded Genoa-demy rubr 
e backſide like a nutmeg-grater. 


A certain Kentiſh nobleman being in company with 
ſome Scotch officers was bragging of the ſituation of his 
villa, and the pleaſantneſs of the country in general; 
but above all infiſted upon his peculiar happineſs (as he 
had a muſical ear) in having fuch a multitude of nigh- 
- ringales about him. —- Nightingales ? ſays a bony Scot, 
ave have an infinity of them near Edinburgh. -— -Sir, 
replies my lord, I thought thoſe birds had never reach- 
ed fo far north; pray, what kind of a thing is a nigh- 
tingale ? My lord, rejoins the Scot, it is aboot as bug 
as @ pudgeon, and has a head like a cat, and cries, 
Whoo, whoo, whoo. ys 


hg 


A certain ſwaggering officer being in company with 
dr Charles Br—nt, bragged egregiouſly of the numbers 
he had flain by his own hand abroad, inſomuch that 
by his account he had demoliſhed at leaſt five han- 
dred. Sir, ſays Charles, I have killed in my time, 
tet me ſee—--frve at Madrid——ten at Lisbon — 
- ewenty at Pariz—---thirty at Vienna, and double the 


nammber at the Hager: But at length coming over from 
Clare to Dover, I had ſcarcely diſembark'd, before a 


* fon a bitch of an Infhman x1LLED me——— 
| you? ſays the officer Damm you, what do you 
mean by that ?— Sir, replies Charles, I did not diſpute 
your veracity —— and why ſhould you queſtion mine? 


Mr H - of Iſlington is very remarkable for his 
neatneſs, and in particular, in wearing white ſtockings 
All ſorts of weather. One day, (and a very bad one 
it was) he came into the King's-head and met with Mr 
K— bis old acquaimance, who had poſſeſſed hiniſelf of 
the news paper ;—upon which Mr H defired to know 
how the world went. Pleaſe to attend, ſays K-—, to 
the following artide, —---——< A gentleman very neatly 
2-3 © 4; xs Dar ey 72 44 dreſſed 
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ANECDOTES &e. ; 
« dreſſed, as he was going p over London · bridge yelter» 
„day in the midſt of che ſtorm; was accolted: by a 
„ money-dropper, who threw a half crown. in his way. 
The gentleman willing to bring him to juſtice, 
«« picked up the bait, and conſented to go along withi 
him to the firſt public-houfe, where, whale the 


cards were preparing, the gentleman diſpatched tha 


« landlord for a conſtuble.— -The ſharper o 

« this, begged for merey, and declared, in-caſe he ob» 
** tained it, he never would be guilty again——<-—The 
© gentleman. very kindly forgave him, but could not 
« help aſking the fellow, what he could fee in his face, 
* to imagine that he would be taken in by ſo ſtale @ 
bite? God bleſs your honour, ſays the ſharper, # 
* did not ſee your face—l only lookt at your white 
* ſtockings.” 


A celebrated quack · doctor was ſent to attend an em- 


— 


nent citizen of London in extreme danger. But certain 


of his relations, not much depending on him, Dr Mead 
was called in. After Mead had examined the ſtate of 
the patient's malady, he aſked the quack, whom he had 
condeſcendingly called brother, to write: the preſcrip- 
tion, which it ſeems, is always the cuſtom for the junior 
doctor to do, After many apologies, he was reduced 
to declare, that he could not write; and when Mead 
offered the preſcription for his peruſal, he was obliged 
to come off wich Sir, I cannot read, 


Mr N.. —t, a worthy member of parkament, was 
one of thoſe gentlemen, who thought the late unpopular 
acts not fo bad as they were generally repreſented; and 
therefore had voted both for the Jew bill and the bill for - 
naturalizing foreign Proteſtants; upon which a great 
clamour was raiſed againſt him by his conſtituents ; and 
among the reſt an old gentlewoman made him this com - 
pliment. Indeed, Sir, 1 ſhould be ſurpriſed at a 
that you do were you to vote for the naturalization of a 
the infernal inhabitants of the ether world, ſor a man 

e 
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aun have no f egard for his Saviour that un. the 
e of old Chrifmas-Day. #. 


. A nobleman of lord chancellor C—r's aequaptarice 
Having obſerved to his Jordſbip, that as his lordſhip, 
had conſeſſedly the beſt head in England, he was fur- 
prifed that his children had not ſtronger marks of ge- 
nius; was anſwered by his lorg/hip, that there ſcemed 
io him nothing ſurpriling in it, for that he did not "_- 
$ 3 1 


The — of — - who i is perhaps the ſevereſt f. 
tyriſt in Europe, was lately waited upon by a gentleman 
of his acquaintance, and complimented on the report, 
that his lordſhip was a ſecond time promoted to the 

lieutenantſkip of Ireland. The E—, who, to the grief 

of his friends as well as his own great misfortune, has 
almoſt entirely loſt his hearing, replied with a ſmile, 
that he knew not of any ſuch promotion, but did indeed 
think himſelf more fit for that employment now than 
formerly, becauſe be could bear oo of the «poopie 
ſane. 4 


The celebrated Miſs C-—h 50 to the ſame 
doble lord of the ill nature of the town, and amongſt 
other inſtances, ſaid, that occaſion had been taken From 
à late illoefs of her's to ſpread a report that ſhe had 
been brought to bed of two children. His lordſhip ad- 
viſed her to be eaſy under ſuch circumſtances, adding, 
that for his part he had long made i a rule not to be · 
* than 9 


THE END. 
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